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Morgan Continuous Rolling Mills have always 
been powered for the peak loads. In 1920 Mor- 
gan engineers, recognizing the unquestioned 
superiority of accurately cut spiral bevels over 
straight spur bevels, designed and built the first 
spiral bevel gear planer. Its success was such 
that a second similar machine with even greater 
range was built. For capacity and range of con- 
trol these machines are still unequalled. One of 
them is shown here putting the finishing cut on 
a typical Morgan Spiral Bevel Bell Gear 140.056” 
P.D., 88 teeth, 5” circular pitch, 13” face. The 
largest spiral bevel gear so far produced on 
this machine has a pitch diameter of 160.428”, 
84 teeth, 6” circular pitch and 20” face. 


Can your drives handle peak loads? A Morgan 
Report will locate the trouble and point out the 
answer. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ TREND in steelmaking continued upward last 
week when the rate of production (p. 21) moved up 
4 points to 52 per cent of ingot capacity. Elation 
over this improvement is tempered by indications 
that consumption over the next 30 days (p. 81) will 
not match the steelmaking trend. Structural shape 
and concrete reinforcing bar awards are more ac- 
tive. Shipbuilding awards will attain a new peace- 
time record in 1939 (p. 22); at least 350,000 tons of 
steel will be consumed under this classification this 
year. Releases of tonnage against sheet and strip 
orders recently booked (p. 81) accounted for much 
of last week’s rise in steel production. Holiday 
shutdowns and the Briggs strike (p. 29) bogged 
down automobile assemblies badly last week. 


as ° ° 


At Washington (p. 25) divergent viewpoints be- 
cloud the outlook for the new tax law and for neu- 
trality legislation. Fate of contemplated Wagner 

act revision is in doubt. Last 


Thursday members of the com- 
Tax Change were 3 : sl 

merce department’s business ad- 
Uncertain visory committee dined with the 


President; the subject (p. 26) was 
the country’s economic condition and the problems 
of idle capital and unemployment. The President 
will hold further conferences of the same character 
with this or other business groups. ... Pennsyl- 
vania (p. 26) has joined the ranks of the states out- 
lawing certain objectionable tactics on the part of 
labor unions. . . . Research in steel technology for- 
merly conducted by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers (p. 21) has been transferred 
to the American Iron and Steel institute. 


“Tell the workers that their real hope for pros- 
perity lies in the revival of business,” was the mes- 
sage sounded by Millard E. Tydings, United States 
senator from Maryland, at the 
forty-eighth general meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. He urged that industrial 
leaders (p. 15) educate wage-earn- 
ers to this fact. . . . This year’s “triple mill supply”’ 
convention took the form (p. 19) of a cruise to 
Bermuda. Reciprocity was denounced by joint resolu- 


Give Facts 
To Workers 


June 5, 1939 


tion. It will take the federal trade commission many 
years, it was predicted, to eliminate practices pro- 
hibited by the Robinson-Patman act. Despite fair 
trade laws, resale prices that have held strongly 
for 12 to 15 years have become demoralized dur- 
ing the past year on a number of lines. 


This week’s contributor to STEEL’s Forum on Re- 
employment (p. 38) came up through the shop. He 
is Walter’ B. Van Wart, executive vice president, 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, Dal- 
las, Texas, and he feels the Amer- 
ican workingman is apt to forget 
that if the profit system were de- 
stroyed in this country his posi- 
tion would become far worse. There is great need, 
he feels, for education of public opinion so that 
federal and state governmental policies may be 
changed so as to bring lasting business recovery and 
re-employment. ... A. J. Westphal, Atlas Steel 
Casting Co., Buffalo, outlines (p. 40) a policy of co- 
operation between buyer and seller of steel castings 
so that the former may derive full advantage of the 
numerous possibilities of steel castings. 


Sees Profit 
Mandatory 


A completely mechanized overhead handling sys- 
tem is one of the features of a plant laid out (p. 42) 
for high production manufacture and assembly of 

automobile lamp parts. . . . Many 


System Is factors influence the coefficient of 
; friction of a material. An engineer 
Mechanized (p. 46) set forth test results that 


should guide design and application 
engineers in a sound interpretation of data. .. . In- 
teresting use of high frequency induction furnaces 
(p. 49) is the heating of small motor laminations for 
melting thermoplastic cement while the laminations 
are under pressure. . . . Motion studies (p. 52) show 
how spray-guns can be used with less fatigue while 
at the same time increasing production and improv- 
ing quality. . . . Good research results (p. 62) are 
obtained with an experimental open hearth furnace. 
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Certified Steels Help 
Lower Labor Costs 


Labor costs, rapidly becoming today’s No. 1 
consideration, are in a measure dependent on 
materials. On most jobs where steel is used, 
shop costs are the largest and most variable 
single factor. While the cost of steel itself 
is relatively small, the quality plays a very im- 
portant part in the control of these shop labor 
costs. If it is hard to fabricate—does not work 
uniformly—has hard spots to dull or break 
tools—or in the case of alloys, does not respond 
properly to heat treatment—then shop labor 
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Principal products in stock for lm- 
mediate Shipment include— Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 
Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, etc. 








hours pile up and the job ticket shows red. 

To meet this growing need for more uniform, 
better fabricating steels, Ryerson developed 
and built up stocks of CERTIFIED STEELS— 
steels that represent the highest quality in 
each class and type of material. Users are 
reporting savings in time, reduction in spoil- 
age and lower labor costs. 

Perhaps Ryerson Certified Steels can help 
you reduce costs. Why not try them on your 
next job? 








Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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“Tell Workers Real Hope for Prosperity 


Lies in Business Revival’ 


@ IT IS a distinctive honor and a 
particular pleasure to be asked to 
address this distinguished gather- 
ing of Americans. Here are repre- 
sented the leaders of one of the 
great industries of our country. 
in talking to you tonight, I shall 
make some comments upon the na- 
tional scene, its recent past and its 
immediate future. Of course, the 
past is behind us. It cannot be 
changed. The future, on the other 
hand, is yet ahead and is ours to 
make what we will. 

Out of the abundance of our great 
wealth and the accumulations from 
former periods of prosperity, it has 
been possible during the last seven 
years to experiment in the field of 
government in a most _ lavish 
fashion. If one experiment did not 
work well, it could be discarded and 
a new one attempted. Our resources 
were so great that at first the cumu- 
lative effect of experiments, both 
good and bad, did not deliver its full 
impact upon our economic life. 


Demand Sound Remedies 


However, even in a country with 
resources as great as ours, a decline 
in these resources and a tiring of 
the patience of the people with 
continuous government innovations 
in the end more than ever demand 
sound remedies. 

We are now approaching that 
point in our national economy. At 
the beginning of the depression in 
1929, our national debt was less 
than 20 billions of dollars. Today, it 
is 45 billions. How much is 45 bil- 
lions of dollars? Well, if we were 
to begin paying off this debt at the 
rate of 500 million dollars a year, 
it would take five generations of 
American citizens to discharge it 
completely. 

The interest charge on our nation- 
al debt alone is now more than 
one billion dollars a year. If we 
were to begin at once a policy of 


Address at the annual dinner, forty- 
eighth general meeting, American Iron 
and Steel institute, New York, May 25. 
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paying current interest on the debt 
and decreasing that debt in princi- 
pal 500 million dollars a year, it 
would consume 25 per cent of our 
present entire federal income for 
90 years. The interest on the na- 
tional debt takes 17 cents out of 
every dollar which the people pay 
in federal taxation. 

It would take three generations, 
or 60 years, to bring down our 
national debt to where it was eight 


years ago, if it were reduced 500 
million dollars a year. 

This is the situation into which 
the brain-trusters, the rubber 
stamps, and the “Yes, Yes” boys 
have got the financial affairs of the 
United States government. The 
men who advocate spending one- 
self out of debt are the ones who 
advocate drinking oneself sober. 
In fact, these self-styled and pseudo 
liberals are the real reactionaries. 
They are the forces which are sell 
ing the American. people into 
economic slavery. 

Always they proclaim that next 
year, as a result of government 
spending, the income of the country 
is to be increased 20 to 30 per cent. 
In the meantime, while they spend, 
elect and experiment, the army of 
unemployed mills about the streets 
of our cities and towns as it has 
done for the past 10 years. In the 
meantime, agriculture has known 
few periods of even remote pros 
perity. 


People Fear Consequences 


The man on the side lines, who 
views it all, is driven to the belief 
that under the guise of improving 
the condition of the people, the 
government is actually squandering 
their substance and prolonging mis- 
ery of the masses. 

Obviously, this cannot go on in 
terminably. To keep on, year after 
year, borrowing against the future, 
and chasing the mirage of pros 
perity in a desert of reckless and 
wasteful expenditure is to embrace 
real disaster eventually. 

The whole reckless program is 
carried on in the same _ fashion 
that Mark Anthony employed with 
the Roman populace. You recall 
that Mark “came to bury Caesar, 
not to praise him.” 

Today, the same emotional build 
up is used in this country to put 
over certain programs. As soon as 
common sense commences to dis 
sipate the sophistry and lure of 
mere words, a new emotional build 
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up, interlarded with name-calling 
and epithets, is begun. 

Last Monday night I listened to 
the address of President Roosevelt 
before the Retailers National forum. 
In the course of his address, the 
President said (I quote): “It would 
be bad for business to shift any 
further burden to consumers’ taxes. 
... Remember as business men 
and as retailers that any further tax 
on consumers, like a_ sales tax, 
means that the consumers can buy 
fewer goods at your store.” 

I agree thoroughly with the po- 
sition taken by the President. It 
would be more interesting to have 
the President’s comment upon the 
effect on consumers’ purchasing 
power when the day comes—if it 
ever does—when the lavish expendi- 
tures which he has constantly ad- 
vocated are to be paid for, as they 
will be, by the consumers of the 
nation. 


Consumers Must Pay Debt 


The President feels, he says, that 
a consumers’ tax would be very bad 
for business. But the President did 
not say that eventually it will be 
the consumers of this nation who 
are going to pay off the tremendous 
debt which the present administra- 
tion is foisting upon many genera- 
tions to come. 

If additional consumers’ taxes 
would be injurious now, they will 
be injurious whenever they are 
laid, and they will have to be laid 
as I shall presently prove if the 
debt is not to be repudiated, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Now bear with me. Out of the $5,- 
520,000,000 which the budget bureau 
estimates will be the total tax in- 





come for the United States in 1939, 
all of the corporations and all of the 
income tax payers of the nation will 
pay $2,086,000,000. How is the re- 
maining $3,434,000,000 raised? 

It is raised now, and always has 
been raised by taxes on the masses 
of the people, the consumers of the 
nation. And keep in mind that while 
the masses of the people—the con- 
sumers—are now paying over 60 per 
cent of our total national tax rev- 
enue, it is not enough to make in- 
come match outgo, for at the same 
time we are annually spending bil- 
lions of dollars more than we are 
taking in. 

It is, of course, true that when 
debt payment time comes that the 
corporations and the income tax pay- 
ers alike are going to have to pay 
heavy additional taxes. But even if 
we take every cent of income from 
all of the people in this nation who 
receive more than $100,000 a year, it 
would only amount to $974,000,000. 
It is obvious that the well-to-do, if 
we took every cent they received, 
could not produce the money need- 
ed to meet our present expenses or 
to make up the sums needed for the 
eventual payment of the debt. The 
billions to be raised annually must 
come out of the sweat and toil of the 
working masses of this nation, the 
white collar worker, the farmer, the 
laborer and the skilled mechanic. 

The President’s logic that consum- 
ers’ taxes hurt business is sound. 
If this is sound and true now, it 
will be equally sound and true when 
the consumers of the United States 
pay, as I have shown they must pay, 
the additional taxes necessary to 
liquidate the national debt. 

Of course if the President is play- 
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ing a hunch that prosperity, which 
has been continually promised each 
year for the last six years, really 
does come say after Jan. 20, 1941, 
then all may be well. But if the 
President’s hunch should be wrong, 4 
what then? It is bad policy to run a 
government on hunches. It is bad to 
run it on money that five future j 
generations will have to raise in 








order to make the nation so!vent 
once more. 

Obviously, the policies of the pres- 
ent administration cannot go on in- : 
terminably. Indeed, to pursue the : 
course much further is to hasten dis- 
aster. How, then, can we turn the 
flank of this movement, so shot with 4 
sophistry? That is the task of those 
who are in positions of leadership, in 





By 
and outside of government, the task ; 
of getting the 120,000,000 men, wom- 
en and children of this country back ‘3 


on the road of real recovery and 
improved conditions. : 

I shall attempt to prove tonight 4 
that there is only one way, in the 
main, in which this can be achieved, < 
and that is by the revival of the pri- 
vate business of the nation. 


All Industry Included : 


By business, I mean agriculture, ; 
power and i 





mining, electric light, 
gas, manufacturing, construction, 
transportation, communica- 


tion, trade, finance, services and mis- 
cellaneous enterprises. 

In normal times, 50,000,000 per- 
sons find employment in one or the i 
other of these activities. At present A 
some 10 to 12 million of those nor- i 


mally employed are without work, é 
or only partially employed. j 
How, then, can the machinery of j 


business be started se thai at least 
a large part of the army of the un- 
employed can be absorbed in every- [' 
day work, so that taxation and gov- 
ernmental expenditures can be de- 
creased, and through the orderly 
exchange of goods and services, we 
can again know a normal life in 
this nation? 

First, I am of the opinion that 
much of the half-baked legislation, 
some of which has been discarded 
such as the NRA and the AAA, the 
spend yourself out of debt and sim- 
ilar panaceas, has had its roots in a 
lack of comprehension of what the 
businesses that I have named really 
mean to the nation. 

Our people have forgotten, it ap- 
pears, that the only place in which 
a citizen can find work outside of 
government is in some line of busi- 
ness, whether it be manufacturing, 
transportation or agriculture; that 
government has nothing in the way 
of revenues except what it derives 


Senator Tydings illustrated his ad- 
dress with nine charts, two of which 
are reproduced on these pages. The other 
seven were not available for reproduc- 
tion when this issue of STEEL went to 
press. 
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from the conduct of private busi- 
ness; and that unless business can 
be resuscitated, unemployment, bur- 
densome taxes, annual deficits and a 
disastrous national debt are inevita- 
ble. 

In my judgment, the people of this 
nation, particularly the working 
people, do not appreciate fully how 
much they have at stake in the re- 
vival of business. Until they do, bad 
legislation, useless experimentation 
and innovation, and evil times, are 
likely to persist. 


The charts which you see on the 
wall were prepared during the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. They are not my figures. They 
are the figures of the department of 
commerce of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

The first chart (see page 16) is 
entitled “Business Savings from 
1929 to 1937,” a nine-year period. 


Outgo Tops Income 


It deals with every business in the 
country, including agriculture. Look 
at the figures. In the year 1929, the 
business of the United States took 
in $2,583,000,000 more than it paid 
out. 

In 1930, all the businesses of the 
nation paid out five billion dollars 
more than all the businesses of the 
nation took in. 

In 1931, all the businesses paid 
out $8,052,000,000 more than they 
took in. 

In 1932, all the businesses of the 





Address Reprinted 


Reprints of Senator Tydings’ 
address before the forty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute, 
reproduced on these pages, are 
available to STEEL’S readers at 
the following prices: Single 
copies or in small lots, 10 
cents each; in lots of 100, 5 
cents each 





nation paid out $8,942,000,000 more 
than they took in. 

In 1933, all the businesses of the 
nation paid out $3,094,000,000 more 
than they took in. 

In 1934, all the businesses of the 
nation paid out $1,429,000,000 more 
than they took in. 

And in 1935, for the first time 
in a five-year period, all the busi- 
nesses of the nation took in $310,- 
000,000 more than all the businesses 
of the nation paid out. 


Lived on Resources 


The startling summation shows 
that from Jan. 1, 1929, down to 
and including Dec. 31, 1935, all the 
businesses paid out $23,529,000,000 
more than was taken in. 

Business, during the years from 
1930 to 1934 inclusive, was living 





American Iron and Steel Institute Members at Annual Dinner 





upon the resources it had collected 
and set aside in good years. During 
this period of time, most of these 
resources were used up. While it 
is true that in 1936 and 1937 busi- 
ness as a whole was able to make 
a small profit, it was not sufficient 
to replenish the resources which 
business itself, not government, 
spent during the five deep years of 
the depression. 

Business, during the seven years 
1929-35 inclusive, has spent prac- 
tically the same amount of money 
which the federal government has 
spent in an effort to overcome and 
survive the depression, for business 
has used up $23,529,000,000 of its 
accumulated resources in the period 
I have indicated. 


Workers’ Stake Largest 


Without these resources, built up 
in good years, there would have 
been universal bankruptcy and 
economic chaos in this country. It 
was only because business had set 
something aside in the sunny days 
that it was able to carry on through 
the long storms and economic rain 
of the five years succeeding 1929. 

And yet, in the face of that con- 
tribution, high personages in gov- 
ernment lose no opportunity to 
berate, belittle and attack, and 
sometimes to persecute men who 
have carried on through the de- 
pression at a greater loss of re- 
sources than the national govern- 
ment has experienced. 

The man who preaches to the 






American® people a general hatred 
of all businesses teaches them to 
hate the very source to which they 
must look for food, shelter and 
clothing for themselves and their 
families. No one has a bigger stake 
in the revival of business than have 
the 50,000,000 people who in normal 
times find employment in_ these 
various businesses. 

Let me next refer you to the 
chart on manufacturing, embracing 
all the various activities of our 
people in the production of heavy 
and consumers goods the steel, 
the automobile, clothing, furniture, 
typewriters, tools, bricks and the 
like. What do we find? We find 
that out of every income dollar 
which the great manufacturing in- 
terests of this nation have taken in, 
an average of more than 80 cents 
of that income dollar was paid to 
labor. 

When a man buys an automobile 
from one of the large automobile 
manufacturing concerns, it never 
occurs to him that about 82 cents 
out of every dollar he paid for that 
automobile went for labor. He as- 
sumes that in the plant where the 
machine was fabricated, the com- 
ponent labor percentage was a good 
deal less than 82 per cent of the 
cost. He fails to realize that labor 
is a part of the cost of transporting 
and manufacturing the steel in the 
product; that labor is a part of the 
cost of taking the coal out of the 
ground, with which the plant is 
operated; that labor is a Jarge part 
of the cost of growing the rubber, 
transporting it to this country and 
fabricating it into the tires with 
which the machine is equipped. 

But a careful examination of 
all these facts, made under this 








very administration in Washington, 
shows that 82 cents out of the manu- 
facturing income dollar goes to 
labor. 

Let me next transfer your atten- 
tion to transportation, under which 
are included the railroads, the bus 
companies, the boats and other 
agencies engaged in_ transporting 
cargo and persons. Out of every 
income dollar received by the com- 
bined transportation industries of 
this country, approximately 75 
cents goes for wages. 


Miners’ Share 80 Cents 


Let me next call your attention 
to the field of mining and quarry- 
ing, where the millions of miners in 
all branches of that activity are em- 
ployed. Again we find that approxi- 
mately 80 cents out of every min- 
ing income dollar goes to wages. 

The cost of the materials and 
equipment used in the mines is 
made up largely of the cost of the 
labor necessary to gather, trans- 
port and fashion them into objects 
for use. This is part of the labor 
cost of operating the mines, as well 
as the payment of the labor which 
actually does the mining in the 
mines. 

Now look at the great field of 
construction. Here again we find 
that approximately 80 cents out of 
every income dollar goes to pay 
labor. 

Again, if we combine all of the 
industries of the nation together, 
including agriculture and forestry, 
in which the labor content is ex- 
tremely low, we find that about 65 
cents out of every income dollar 
from every source of work in the 
nation goes to pay labor (see below). 

In sum, who has a larger stake 
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in the revival of American business 
than do the millions of men and 
women employed in these activi- 
ties? 

My primary desire in wishing to 
revive the business of the nation is 
not so the well-to-do can make more 
money, but so the very poor may 
have an opportunity to work at 
fair wages and steady hours, so 
they may support themselves and 
their families according to the 
American standard of living. And 
where else in the United States can 
the unemployed find work at such 
a level of pay and steady employ- 
ment except in a revival of busi- 
ness? 

When I hear of sit-down strikes 
and efforts to array class against 
class, and hear business men de- 
nounced as a group, and see the 
chaos that everywhere is evident, 
I know these things would not be 
if those who are employed could 
be brought the knowledge that out 
of every income dollar which most 
businesses receive, approximately 
80 cents goes to those employed in 
that business. 

Too many people who are em- 
ployed assume that labor is only 
a 10, 20 or 30 per cent charge 
against the income dollar of the 
business in which they are engaged 
and this lack of knowledge puts 
them in the frame of mind where 
they become the prey, the tools and 
the pawns of those who really ex- 
ploit them in the name of progress. 


Government Prepared Figures 


Again, let me remind you gentle- 
men that these charts and these 
figures were prepared in the depart- 
ment of commerce under the pres- 
ent national administration. They 
are in book form and can be ob- 
tained by any citizen upon request- 
ing copy of booklets on ‘National 
Income in the United States.” 
There you will find these studies 
carried out in more detail than time 
will permit me to bring out here. 

I would like to see these charts 
hung in every business house and 
plant of this nation, along with 
other charts showing that the 
masses of the people—the _ con- 
sumers—pay 60 per cent of the 
national taxes. That would lay the 
foundation for some _ good solid 
commonsense thinking. For the 
same working people who get the 
income from some line of business 
pay approximately three-fifths of 
all the tax money which the gov- 
ernment of the United States col- 
lects. 

They would then come to realize, 
first that in the revival of business 
there is employment for all; and, 
second, that in lavish governmental 
expenditures there are additional 
burdens for all to pay. 

What I have heretofore presented 
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Mill 


@ ON THE MonarcH oF BERMUDA, 


cruising to the “garden isle,” repre- 
sentatives of mill supply houses and 
manufacturers held their thirty- 
fourth annual “triple” convention. 


The groups included American 
Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ association, National Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ associa- 
tion, and Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ association. 


For the 534 passengers who sailed 
from New York May 25 and re- 
turned June 1 it meant more than a 
convention. It was a family out- 
ing, in which the vacation spirit 
predominated. Washington was not 
the theme; there was little refer- 
ence to the general business out- 
look. Sessions were devoted main- 
ly to problems of distribution. The 
supply houses want to know how 
their services may be made more 
valuable to buyers, to attract a 
larger share of that volume of busi- 
ness which now floats directly be- 
tween consumers and manufac- 
turers. 


In opening the first general meet- 
ing, Friday, May 26, W. A. Pur- 
tell, Holo Krome Screw Corp., Hart- 
ford, Conn., president of the Ameri- 
can association, commented on “the 
vastly improved relations” between 
manufacturers and distributors. 


Cites Huge Potential Market 


G. H. Halpin, general sales man- 
ager, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, presented a paper in 
which he estimated the annual po- 
tential market for mill supplies as 
$2,750,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, or 
about 8 per cent of material costs 
in industrial manufacturing. Alvin 
M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., 
Richmond, Va., veteran secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern associa- 
tion, referred to this amount and 
portion as “peanuts,” and urged 
the suppliers to do a more aggres- 
sive and effective selling job. 

Hartley W. Barclay, editor, Mill 
é& Factory, New York, read a paper 
“Your Business Potential in Amer- 
ica’s Rearmament Program,” in 


which he estimated that of two bil- 
lion dollars so far budgeted by the 
government the distributors’ poten- 
tial sales will be about 4% per cent, 
or $90,000,000. He expressed the 
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Reciprocity Is Denounced at Triple 


Supply Convention 


opinion that the great national de- 
fense program “may have turned 
the tide” in favor of new industrial 
plant construction. 

The remainder of this meeting 
was devoted mainly to papers and 
comments on direct mail campaigns 
as an auxiliary in sales promotion. 

In the afternoon the three associa- 
tions held separate meetings. 

In a brief review of “Develop- 
ments in Washington,” George A. 
Fernley, Philadelphia, advisory sec- 
retary to the National association, 
said: 


Defends Trade Commission 


“It will take the federal trade 
commission many years to elimi- 
nate the practices prohibited by the 
Robinson-Patman act. We have 
heard considerable comment that 
the act has not been effective in 
preventing discrimination. To be 
fair to the commission, I think it 
has had a tremendous task, and has 
proceeded in a conservative man- 


ner. This has been due in part to a 
desire to establish sound legal pre- 
cedent, and in part to the lack of 
trained personnel. Advices re- 
ceived recently indicate the commis- 
sion feels the ground work has 
been laid, that some definite pre- 
cedents have been established, and 
that it now intends to enforce the 
act more vigorously.” 

This meeting was given mainly to 
questions and answers, with many 
members offering suggestions and 
comment on_ such subjects. as: 
What are the outstanding advan- 
tages of a bonus system (for sales- 
men)? Is it advisable to cost all 
invoices? What is more important, 
volume or profit? 

The association took no action 
but referred to committee the ques- 
tion on which there was the most 
discussion and divergence of opin- 
ion, whether a manufacturer should 
name one “extreme” resale dis- 
count, leaving it to distributors to 
set up their own table of discounts, 





Wide Sheets Cut Labor Costs 





Direct labor costs are reduced 11!/, per cent in a new type of tank car con- 
struction executed by General American Transportation Corp., Sharon, Pa. Feature 


is the use of wide sheets ranging in size from 50!/, to 88!/. inches. 


With the 


width of each sheet running longitudinally, welding footage is considerably less 
than for ring type construction. Photo, Republic Steel Corp. 











or if the manufacturer should spe- 
cify quantity discounts. Simplifica- 
tion of discount tables was urged 
by some speakers. 

In a report to the Southern asso- 
ciation, Mr. Smith stated: 

“The question of reciprocal buy- 
ing still is before us . It has 
reached the stage where it is a 
source of much worry and vexation 
to manufacturers who are being 
importuned by distributors to give 
them reciprocal business, and some 
distributors are changing their 
manufacturer accounts because 
manufacturers solicited for reci- 


procal business are declining to 
grant it. 
“The weakening of the resale 


price structure and plan is deplor- 
able, and numerous reports of a 
breakdown in resale prices in the 
secondary market on many lines 
previously strongly held have come 
to us. 

“We again call your attention to 
the fact that distributors urge 
manufacturers to assist in controll- 
ing prices in the secondary mar- 
ket, and where resale prices legally 
can be introduced, it ill-befits us 
to be guilty of breaking down the 
secondary market, to the extent of 
selling the manufacturers’ products 
at prices lower than they will sell 
them where orders come direct to 
them from the consuming trade. 

“The Robinson-Patman act ap- 
pears still to be on the statute 
books, but there does not seem to 
be any enforcement, and from ru- 
mors reaching us from time to time. 
it is not being very closely observed. 
While a good many complaints have 
been entered with the federal trade 
commission, and some rulings have 
been made and cease-and-desist or- 
ders applied, it seems to be evi- 
dent that discrimination is going on 
that cannot be justified under the 
law. 


Resale Prices Neglected 


“We also find a lack of interest in 
the Miller-Tydings resale price bill, 
which it was believed would en- 
courage distributors to urge manu- 
facturers to enter into resale price 
practices in states that have fair 
trade laws. Manufacturers tell us 
that no such demands are being 
made upon them by distributors. 
When markets that have held firm- 
ly for 12 to 15 years become as 
demoralized as they have in the past 
year on a number of lines, it seems 
apparent that no serious efforts are 
being made, either by manufac- 
turers or distributors. to see that 
the market is a profitable one.” 

Reciprocal buying was discussed 
at all three group meetings and a 
joint resolution was adopted by 
each association “disapproving the 
practice of both manufacturer and 
distributor engaging in reciprocity 
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business,” outside of normal trading 
and servicing areas. 

Before the American association, 
H. F. Seymour, vice president, 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, and R. D. Black, sales man- 
ager, Black & Decker Co., Towson, 
Md., presented papers on “Resale 
Policies of Manufacturing; Are They 
Breaking Down?” 


“It is my opinion that manufac- 
turers of industrial supplies should 
assume a greater responsibility for 
the maintenance of their individual 
resale prices,” said Mr. Seymour. 

“In approaching this subject we 
should recognize the difference be- 
tween ‘maintaining’ a resale price 
and ‘policing’ a resale price. We 
must also realize there are legal 
restrictions to consider. I am not 
relieving the distributor of his part 
either in maintaining or policing a 
manufacturer’s resale price—in fact 
I recognize the distributor’s interest 
as being paramount 


Defines Manufacturer’s Duties 


“It is the manufacturer’s respon- 
sibility to make his own prices, and 
it is his responsibility to maintain 
them. His responsibility does not 
stop just because he has taken the 
first step of making his own price 
to the distributor. The second step 
involving the resale price is equally 
as important, and the entire respon- 
sibility for its maintenance is his. 

“We all know of certain prod- 
ucts the resale prices of which are 
never cut by any distributor in any 
part of the country, yet the same 
distributors do cut resale prices on 
other products. They are the same 
distributors, but back of different 
products are different manufac- 
turers—on the one hand, those who 
mean what they say when they put 
out a resale price; and on the other 
hand, those who merely put out a 
resale price with no thought of its 
maintenance. 

“It has been our experience that 
if a manufacturer has a clear-cut 
resale policy, is sincerely interested 
in having it respected by distribu- 
tors, that such manufacturer can 
accomplish his end to a very satis- 
factory degree, but not absolutely. 
He cannot completely control his re- 
sale policies without co-operation of 
all his distributors ... 

“Perhaps one of the most disturb- 
ing influences in maintaining resale 
prices is where the local plant of a 
national organization secures prices 
from local distributors and then 
sends these prices to the main 
office, ordinarily in a large city. 
Then the central purchasing de- 
partment starts to shop, and often 
finds a better price and makes the 
purchase, unless the purchasing 
agent of the local plant is successful 
in breaking the local distributor’s 
price down to a point where it 





equalizes the purchasing ability of 
the central office. 

“Here the local distributor is at 
the mercy of that central office 
and also at the mercy of the direct- 
seller who is competing with the 
distributor in that locality for the 
business of the large buyer.” 

Various features of reciprocal 
buying again came in strongly for 
discussion at a sales and merchan- 
dising “clinic” held jointly by the 
three associations Saturday morn- 
ing. 

“It is largely a question of busi- 
ness morality,” said Roger Tewks- 
bury, president, Oster Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. “Manufacturing is a 
simple job these days. The big job 
is to fill the plant; sales volume is 
the thing. The tendency is toward 
taking the immediate order, but if 
we could temper that tendency with 
consideration for the future we 
would not need such levers as reci- 
procal buying and selling. 

“A company’s reputation for firm- 
ness and fairness is inestimable. 
The loss of an immediate order may 
be a very fine investment, for after 
all, not many orders are lost by 
sticking to principle. The tempo- 
rary loss may be considerable, but 
almost invariably they come back.” 

Only one session was held on the 
return voyage, May 31, when J. A. 
Channon, manager, Mill Supplies, 
New York, presented results of an 
extensive survey of industrial buy- 
ing and selling related to the mill 
supply business, illustrated with 
stereopticon slides. An independent 
research organization was em- 
ployed, a “sample” industrial city 
was selected, and buyers and sell- 
ers were interviewed. 


Reasons for Patronage 


Among reasons given by _ pur- 
chasers for patronizing mill supply 
houses were, in numerical order: 
Quick delivery; savings through 
holding down _ inventories; em- 
ergency services; local business de- 
serving support; local transactions 
most convenient; regular contact 
with salesmen; savings through re- 
ducing order routine. 

Distributor’s competitive advan- 
tage goes down as size of purchas- 
er’s plant goes up. 

Over 70 per cent of the larger 
consuming plants gave “price” as 
their reason for buying direct from 
manufacturers. Other reasons given 
for not buying more liberally from 
local distributor: Because the loca! 
distributor did not handle the re. 
quired product; distributor’s sales- 
men were not sufficiently posted. 
Still others stated they bought “di- 
rect” for reciprocity reasons. 

American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association elected 
the following officers: President, 
D. W. Northrup, Henry G. Thomp- 

(Please turn to Page 8&9) 
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Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ MANUFACTURERS and Fabri- 
cators Inc. has moved its offices and 
plant from 4389 Martin avenue, 
Cleveland, to new and larger quar- 
ters in Elyria, O., where it has leased 
a part of the former Columbia Steel 
Co. plant. Additional machine tools 
are being installed. In addition to 
specializing in welded steel fabrica- 
tion the company will manufacture 
welded alloy tubing in sizes from 1 
to 6 inches in diameter. 
3 

Allegheny Iron & Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, has moved its main offices 
to a building at Tacony and Lewis 
streets. 

¢ 

Atlas Steel & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, has opened an office at 404 
Grant building, Pittsburgh. S. W. 
Platt is district manager, and H. J. 
Platt, assistant manager. 

. 

Reynolds Molded Plastics, a divi- 
sion of Reynolds Spring Co., Jack- 
son, Mich.. has established a sales 
office at 601 Hanna building, Cleve- 
land, with Robert R. Wilson in 
charge. 

¢ 

Metallizing Engineering Co. Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has con- 
solidated its general offices, plant 
and warehouse in new quarters at 
21-07 Forty-first avenue, Long _ Is- 
land City. 


. 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind., has moved its 
Chicago office from room 814, 140 
South Dearborn street, to room 
1027, Peoples Gas building, 122 
South Michigan avenue. Personne] 


is unchanged. 
¢ 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, has orened a branch office 
at 1544 Broadway, Denver, in charge 
of C. A. Turnquist. The new branch 
is staffed to render complete sales 
and service on the company’s lines 
of mining and contractors equip- 
ment and portable electric and pneu- 
matic tools. 

7 


Bleakley Corp., 229 First street, 
Toledo, O., has been formed to ex- 
ploit a new process of manufactur- 
ing molds for die castings, plastics, 
rubber and porcelain molding. L. 
D. Soubier, consulting engineer and 
inventor with the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., and P. A. Bleakley, vice 
president, are executives of the new 
company. Costs of the new process 
bring molds down to about 10 per 
cent of expense of older methods, 
it is reported. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
June3 Change 1938 1937 
Pittsburgh 42 + 6 18 95 
Chicago ..... 53.5 + 4.5 22.5 63 
Eastern Pa.. 37 None 26 71 
Youngstown 48 1 3 21 29 
Wheeling .... 70 +11 38 96 
Cleveland <a — 1 31 46 
BeUmaiO ...... 4 + 2 21 88 
Birmingham . 60 + 3 69 83 
New England. 35 —10 27 45 
Cincinnati ... 60 + § 22 96 
a Lous .... S715 —15 39.3 91 
Detroit . ee None 18 100 
Average - a + 4 20.5 75 





Steel Institute Takes 
Over Research Work 


@ Research in steel technology 
formerly conducted by the Associa- 
tion of American Steel Manufac- 
turers technical committees, Pitts- 
burgh, has been transferred to 
technical committees of American 
Iron and Steel institute, effective 
June 1, it is announced by the as- 
sociation and the institute. Offices 
of the association have been closed 
after 40 years’ activity. 

Standards for chemical compo- 
sitions, physical properties, rolling 
tolerances and other permissible 
variations from _ specified dimen- 
sions originally promulgated by the 
Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers’ technical commit- 
tees will hereafter be sponsored by 
the Steel institute. and published 
as part of its “Steel Products 
Manual.” 


700 Veteran Employes 
Honored at Cleveland 


& Cleveland employers last week 
honored 700 of their workers who 
had served 40 years or more. Rep- 
resenting 130 firms, the veterans re- 
ceived bronze medals at a dinner 
sponsored by Cleveland’s chamber of 
commerce. 

Featured speaker was John A. 
Stephens. industrial relations direc- 
tor of United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Outlining changes in 
American industrial life in the past 
four decades, he declared all enter- 
prise seems to be heading toward 
management by “consultation” rath- 
er than by “dictation.” 

Companies with the largest num- 
ber of veterans present included the 
New York Central, Erie and Penn- 
sylvania railroads, and American 
Steel & Wire Co. A silver plaque 
went to Alfred B. Bower for 61 
years’ service with Lamson & Ses- 
sions Co., “longest record of unin- 
terrupted employment in Cleveland 
industry.” 





PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week rose 4 points to 52 per cent, 
highest since mid-April. Advances 
were made in seven districts, and 
declines in three, while two _ re- 
mained unchanged. A year ago the 
rate was 25.5 per cent; two years 
ago 75 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Gained 3 points 
to 48 per cert, due to increase in 
bessemer production. Schedule this 
week probably will show increase to 
50 per cent with 44 open hearths in 
production. 

Cleveland—Declined 1 point to 53 
per cent, an increase by one interest 
being offset by the shutting down of 
two furnaces by another mill for re- 
pairs. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Up 3 points to 
60 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—-Increases by several 
mills brought an advance of 6 points 
to 42 per cent. 

Wheeling—Heavier production by 
all interests moved the rate up 11 
points to 70 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Advance of 8 points 
to 60 per cent, highest since Janu- 
ary. One interest is accumulating 
ingots to allow shutdown in July 
for plant improvements. 

Buffalo—Rose 2 points to 44 per 
cent, one open hearth being added. 

New England—Down 10 points to 
35 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—Un- 
changed at 37 per cent for the fourth 
week. Ingot stocks are low at most 
plants, with May business 20 per 
cent above April for some producers. 

St. Louis—Loss of 1.5 points re- 
sulted from substitution of smaller 
furnaces, making the rate 37.5 
per cent. 

Chicago—-Gain of 4.5 points to 53.5 
per cent resulted from two interests 
increasing production sharply. 

Detroit—Steady at 57 per cent 
with program for this week show. 
ing little change. 


Revere Copper Honors 
50 Years’ Service 


@ Sterling silver plaque recently 
presented by Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc. to employe Clarence S. 
Parker recognized completion of 
his fiftieth year of service. Award 
was made by F. J. Carroll, produc- 
tion manager, at a dinner of the 
Revere Copper & Brass Foremen’s 
association. 

Now in an advisory capacity at 
Revere’s Taunton, Mass., plant, 
Mr. Parker began his service on 
May 1, 1889, as assistant to the 
foreman in the cast shop and yellow 
metal mill at Taunton. He became 
superintendent of the Taunton and 
New Bedford, Mass., plants in 1920. 
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Predict 1939 Will Establish New 


Peace-Time High in Shipbuilding 


@ SHIPBUILDING awards, regis- 
tering a gain for the fourth consec- 
utive year, will attain a peace-time 
record in 1939, it is predicted in 
shipping circles. 

Supporting this contention is the 
recently signed 1940 naval 
appropriation bill, providing funds 
for 24 vessels, some of which 
will be placed this year. Apart 
from a swelling volume of 
miscellaneous ship work, a _ total 
of possibly 50 merchant ships will 
be awarded by the federal maritime 
commission. 

Bids recently were opened on four 
submarines and four destroyers, 
while the maritime commission is 
expected to take bids soon for 12 
C-1 8000-ton merchant ships. The 
eight naval vessels are included in 
the 1940 appropriation bill. Also 
provided are four additional sub- 
marines, four additional destroyers, 
two 45,000-ton battleships, two 8000- 
ton cruisers and four auxiliary ships. 
It is estimated this program will 
require more than 40,000 tons of 
Steel. 

Already this year the maritime 
commission has placed 14 C-3 mer- 
chant ships, six going to Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va., four to Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa., and four to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

Among other major contracts 





booked by private yards: Tanker 
for the Texas Co., Sun Shipbuilding; 
four 6000-ton light cruisers, two by 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass., 
two by Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Kearny, N. J.; and one 
20,000-ton aircraft carrier, Newport 
News Shipbuilding. 

Work placed in navy yards during 
1939 has been featured by award of 
a 35,000-ton battleship to the Nor- 
folk, Va., yard, and One 6000-ton 
mine layer to the Philadelphia yard. 


It is estimated steel entering ship 
construction this year will total at 
least 350,000 tons. This would com- 
pare with 308,451 tons last year and 
290.460 tons in 1937, according to 
STEEL’s annual distribution figures, 
as shown in the following table: 


Tons of Steel Total Percentage 
For Ships, Finished Steel Consumed 


Year Repairs Consumed By Ships 
1938... 308,451 18,692,957 1.65 
i937... 320,460 32,695,349 0.98 
1936... 231,644 29,072,596 0.80 
1935... 156,890 20,819,710 0.75 
1934... 154,832 15,870,696 0.98 
1933 89,344 13,743,121 0.65 
1932... 79,650 9,317,974 0.86 
1931 179,181 17,396,997 1.03 
1930 308,491 25,769,914 1.20 
1929 296,554 36,157,095 0.82 
1928... 150,352 28,537,621 0.53 


While the volume of ship work 
placed last year was greater than 
in 1937, the actual quantity of steel 
consumed was approximately 12,000 
tons less. This is accounted for by 
the lag between placing of ships 


Navy Ship 
Down the Ways 


M@ Fighting craft for 
Uncle Sam are prom- 
inent in shipyards to- 
day humming with rec- 
ord peace-time activity. 
Shown launching at 
Kearny, N. J.. yard of 
Federal Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co. is a modern 
destroyer. NEA photo 


and consumption of the required 
steel. 

Heavy peace-time building activi- 
ty in 1929 and 1930, as shown in the 
foregoing table, was largely due 
to the maritime commission’s prede- 
cessor, the shipping board, which in 
the 20’s promoted considerable con- 
struction in connection with its re- 
newal of mail contracts. Today the 
maritime commission’s program 
calls for subsidies to American ship- 
lines, based on differentials in build- 
ing and operating costs as compared 
with competitive costs abroad. 

It is believed the peak of steel 
consumption in connection with 
present shipbuilding programs will 
not come until 1940 or 1941. Many 
of the vessels now on order, both 
naval and commercial, were not 
placed until late in 1938 or early 
1939. However, requirements of the 
allied industries which furnish ma- 
terials and build equipment for these 
vessels are expected to be placed 
soon. 

This country’s rapid progress in 
merchant ship construction, making 
her the world’s second largest build- 
er, is reflected in figures issued by 
Lloyd’s Register for the first quar- 
ter of 1939. On March 31 ships on 
order totaled 420,931 gross tons, 40 
per cent more than the 298,617 tons 
on Dec. 31, 1938. Great Britain, 
No. 1 builder, on March 31 had 596,- 
903 gross tons on order, against 779,- 
762 tons Dec. 31, a decline of 25 per 
cent. 


Designing Faster Vessels 


Trend in commercial ships, accord- 
ing to H. Gerrish Smith, president, 
National Council of American Ship- 
builders, New York, is toward higher 
speeds, greater capacity, higher ra- 
tio of cubic capacity to deadweight 
in hull, and higher pressure and 
higher temperatures in machinery 
design. 

Now under consideration are 12 
high-speed tankers, similar to those 
being built for Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and the navy depart- 
ment. But these are not regarded 
likely to become active for some 
time. Plans and specifications for 
three cargo ships for the Seas Ship- 
ping Co. have been completed by 
George C. Sharp, naval architect, 
New York, and bids on these ships 
may be asked through the mari- 
time commission. 

Other private companies’ with 
building programs include the Unit- 
ed States Line, three or four ships 
for its New York-London service; 
Mississippi Shipping Co., three pas- 
senger-cargo boats for its Gulf-South 
American run; New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co., a passenger 
ship and three cargo boats; Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., five cargo ves- 
sels; and South Atlantic Steamship 
Co., five cargo vessels. 
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May Pig Iron Production Down 
19.2 Per Cent; Five Stacks Added 


@ PRODUCTION of coke pig iron 
in the United States in May showed 
effect of the reduced operations oc- 
casioned by the prospective coal 
shortage. Average daily output was 
55,373 gross tons, 13,138 tons, or 
19.2 per cent, less than the April 
daily average of 68,511 tons, despite 
a net increase of five active stacks 
at the end of May. 

Total production during May was 
1,716,544 gross tons, a decrease of 
338,782 tons, or 16.5 per cent, com- 
pared with April total of 2,055,326 
tons. This was lowest since Septem- 
ber, 1938, when 1,683,097 tons were 
made. During May, a year ago, total 
production was 1,260,937 tons. 

Output for first five months this 
year amounted to 10,400,731 tons, an 
increase of 3,530,380 tons, or 51.4 per 
cent, compared with the 6,870,351 





MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1939 1938 1937 

ee 2,175,423 1,444,862 3,219,741 
wees. <3 2,060,183 1,306,333 3,020,006 
March ... 2,393,255 1,470,211 3,470,470 
April. .... 2,055,326 1,388,008 3,400,636 
May...... 1,716,544 1,260,937 3,545,180 
Tot. 5 mo.. 10,400,731 6,870,351 16,656,033 
nn CA oa ere 1,060,747 3,115,302 
PO a AP, 1,213,076 3,501,359 
Bei rn Meas 1,495,514 3,616,954 
ES i ON ea i 1,683,097 3,417,960 
Sayre, esas 2,067,499 2,891,026 
NS ARE oc o's vec 2,286,661 2,007,031 
i RE eae 2,212,718 1,503,474 
a oon 18,889,663 36,709,139 





tons made in the like period of 1938. 
Output for first five months of 1937 
totaled 16,656,033 tons. 


Relating production to capacity, 
operations in May averaged 40.3 
per cent. This compared with 50 per 
cent in April and 56 per cent in 
March and was lowest since August, 
1938, with 34.8 per cent. Rate for 
May, a year ago, was 29.4 per cent. 

Number of stacks in blast May 31 
was 107, an increase of five com- 
pared with 102 at end of April. Dur- 
ing May, one merchant stack and 
nine steelworks furnaces were made 
active and five steelworks units 
were blown out or banked to raise 
the total to 107. This was highest 
since March 31 when 123 were in 
operation. 

Furnaces blown in during May 
were: In Alabama: Ensley Nos. 
1 and 2, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co. In Maryland: Maryland 
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“A,” Bethlehem Steel Co. In Mich- 
igan: One Detroit, National Steel 
Corp. In Chio: Hubbard, O. No. 1, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Pennsylvania: One Donora, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co.; Bethlehem 
“D” and Cambria “L,” Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Duquesne No. 4 and Ed- 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCT ON 
Gross Tons 
1939 1938 1937 1936 





Jan..... 70,175 46,608 103.863 65,461 
Feb..... 73,578 46,655 107,857 63,411 
March 77,201 47,426 111,951 66,004 
April... 68,511 46,267 113,354 80,316 
May.... 55,373 40,675 114,360 985,795 
June... -.-.. 935,358 103,843 86,551 
Ysa. | sees «RASS “12 Se7?. $8,795 
Pe .+e-.- 48,242 116,676 87,475 
Sept.... ...... 56,108 113,982 90,942 
2. Se -..-»- 66,694 93,259 96,509 
so See ---» 76,222 66,901 98,331 
|). ae 71,378 48,499 100,813 
Ave.... 68,905 51,752 100,573 83,832 


gar Thomson “D,” Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. 

Stacks blown out or banked were: 
In Alabama: Pioneer No. 1, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. In Ohio: Lorain 
No. 4, National Tube Co.; one Can- 
ton, Republic Steel Corp. In Penn- 
sylvania: Bethlehem “G,” Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; Mononghela No. 2, 
National Tube Co. 


Steel Industry Payrolls, 


Employment Off in April 
@ Reflecting the drop in steel pro- 


duction between March and April, 
employment and payrolls of the 





RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
1939! 1938? 19373 19364 


$05.66 c TED 33.6 76.6 48.2 
ae 33.6 79.5 46.4 
March...:. 36.1 34.2 82.5 48.5 
PC: ae 49.8 33.4 83.7 59.1 
Le 40.3 29.4 84.3 63.1 
June.... sie 25.5 76.6 63.6 
PIF bes : 28.2 82.9 61.5 
. oS Eee 34.8 85.7 64.3 
Sept. ... 40.5 83.7 66.9 
Ras a6 esol), Seon 48.0 68.4 71.0 
oy in 55.0 49.3 72.3 
i: ee 51.4 35.6 74.2 





1Based on capacity of 50,198,920 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1938; ? capacity of 50,606,400 
gross tons, Dec. 31, 1937; *first half on 
capacity of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936 
—second half on capacity of 49,727,737 
tons, June 30, 1937; ‘capacity of 49,777.- 
893 tons, Dec. 31, 1935. Capacities by 
American Iron and Steel institute. 


steel industry during April were be- 
low the March figures, according 
to the American Iron end Steel in- 
stitute. 

A total of 452,000 employes were 
at work during April, less than 1 
per cent below the March figure of 
455,000. By comparison, steel ingot 
output in April was 12 per cent 
below March. 

April payrolls totaled $58,517,000, 
a decline of 9 per cent from March 
payrolls of $64,174,000. 

Wage-earning employes earned an 
average of 82.9 cents per hour in 
April, against 82.8 cents in March 
and 82.6 cents in April last year. 
Number of hours worked per week 
by wage earners averaged 32.1 in 
April, compared with 34.7 in March 
and 25.6 in April 1938. 


Steel for Household 
Goods Down in 1938 


@ Consumers’ purchases of nearly 
3,863,000 refrigerators, kitchen 
ranges and electric washing ma- 


MAY IRON PRODUCTION 
No. in blast Total tonnage 
last day of Mer- Non- 
May Apr. chant merchant 


Alabama a ae * 59,720 97,613 
Illinois ..... 7 < 43,916 101,028 
New York.... 7  { 8,192 115,820 
Cae ik ss Soe 41,919 321,650* 
Penna. ..... 33 30 26,876* 423,167* 


Colorado .... 2 

jeanne. ..... 8 8 | 6,242* 335,875 
5 
1 


Maryland 4/ 
Virginia 1] 
Kentucky be a 1) 
pi res eee 0} 
Michigan .... 4 3| 
Minnesota ... 1 1] 0 134,526 
Missouri .... 0O 0; 
PE Saks ass © 0| 
| ee 1 1} 
West Va...... 2 2| 
Total......107 102 186,865* 1,529,679* 


*Includes ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen. 


chines represented a market for ap- 
proximately 260,000 gross tons of 
steel during 1938, estimates the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 

The sharp reduction from the rec- 
ord total of 6,691,000 units sold in 
1937, which represented a market 
for 461,000 tons of steel, coincided 
almost exactly with the rate of de- 
cline in total tonnage of steel pro- 
duced between 1937 and 1938. 

Approximately 121,000 gross tons 
of steel were used in manufactur- 
ing 1,425,000 gas and electric re- 
frigerators last year. Steel for 1,- 
300,000 gas and electric ranges to- 
taled approximately 110,000 gross 
tons. Approximately 29,000 tons 
were used in 1,138,000 washing ma- 
chines. 
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Barnes-made 


Springs 


Skilled hands are matched 
by machines equally facile 
in their adaptability to the 
amazing twists and turns in 
spring manufacture. Just 
what this means to you asa 
user of springs may best be 


expressed in terms of: 
QUALITY 
PRICE 


DELIVERY 


All three considered, youll find that 


Barnes-made Springs are the economical buy. 


THE WALLACE BARNES CoO. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 
Mone ae of) CONNECTICUT 
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SPRING STEEL 


SPRINGMAKERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


WASHINGTON 
@ MOST IMPORTANT matter at 
the nation’s capital last week was 
the tax situation on which the 
house ways and means committee 
has been holding hearings. Consid- 
erable difference of thought exists 
among members of both houses as 
to how the tax situation should be 
handled. There is unanimity of 
opinion, however, that present nuis- 
ance taxes, which expire June 30 
and which net the government 
about half a billion dollars a year, 
must be renewed. 

As is well known, secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau and Under- 
secretary John W. Hanes have both 
been in favor of revamping the 
taxes which are claimed to be a 
deterrent to better business. 

Appearing before the ways and 
means committee last week, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau suggested but 
did not ‘recommend”—provision in 
income tax laws to permit business 
to carry over its net losses in one 
year to be deducted from business 
profits of future years be one of the 
matters taken under consideration. 


Would Drop Profits Tax 


Also the repeal or lapsing of the 
undistributed profits tax which has 
been referred to as a deterrent. An- 
other matter which he thought the 
committee should take up is repeal 
of the capital stock tax and the re- 
lated excess profits tax and also 
legislation to make it impossible in 
the future to issue tax-exempt se- 
curities, There is much _ contro- 
versy on this last point, and sug- 
gestion has been made that this be 
separated from the regular tax leg- 
islation. 

Secretary Morgenthau told the 
committee in some detail of plans 
for tax changes which have been 
worked out by his department and 
in connection with some immediate 
revision he suggested a provision 
for long-range study of the whole 
revenue situation which would be 
undertaken by the senate finance 
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committee, the house ways and 
means committee and the appropri- 
ation committees of both houses of 
congress. 

He pointed out that the budget 
act originally set up procedure for 
a unified budget, but no such com- 
parable procedure was accomplished 
in the budget act by congress for 
revenues and expenditures. 

Apparent agreement on the tax 
situation has been reached by the 
congressional leaders and the White 
House. The one thing the Presi- 
dent is insisting upon, however, is 
that the amount of taxes to be col- 
lected by the government under any 
new tax bill will equal those which 
are now being received. Also the 
President has insisted that the tax 
burden should not be shifted from 
one class of tax payers to another, 
by which he apparently has in mind 
that taxation on large corporations 
shall not be cut so that smaller cor- 
porations will have to pay increased 
taxes. 

Among tax problems which con- 
front the treasury, Secretary Mor- 
genthau pointed out is the limita- 
tion now placed on the deduction on 
capital ioss. Under the _ present 
law, an excess of corporate capital 
losses over capital gains can be de- 
ducted from ordinary income only 
to the extent of $2000. This is one 
category of tax problems_ which 
raises the question of tax equity, 
he said, and suggested it as the sub- 
ject of further study on the ground 
that hasty tax revision might mean 
the loss of revenue. The Morgen- 
thau statement made to the com- 
mittee had the approval of the Pres- 
ident, it is reported. 


NLRB TO CHANGE RULES 
TO AID EMPLOYERS 


J. Warren Madden, chairman of 
the national labor relations board, 
told the house committee on labor at 
a hearing last week that the board 
will amend its regulations shortly to 
give employers the right to ask for 
collective bargaining election under 
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some circumstances. Madden told 
the house committee that the board 
has the power to permit such pro- 
cedure but without safeguards “it 
would do no good and would do 
much harm.” 

Members of the house committee 
questioned Madden as to why his 
board hadn’t taken this action be- 
fore in order to stamp out the criti- 
cism. 

In answer Madden said: “I haven't 
the slightest doubt the board will 
make a change in that direction, but 
as long as the hearings are going 
on we thought we should get the 
benefit of the testimony of witnesses 
and the advice of you congressmen 
as to what you think would be de- 
sirable.” 











HULL WOULD HAVE ARMS 
EMBARGO ELIMINATED 


Neutrality question is causing con 
siderable controversy and there are 
indications that the house and sen- 
ate do not feel the same about the 
neutrality law. 

Secretary of State Hull last week 
sent a communication to the chair- 
man of the senate foreign relations 
committee and the house commit- 
tee on foreign affairs which sets 
forth for the first time the admin- 
istration’s policy on this subject. 


Among other things Secretary 
Hull recommended continuation of 


the national munitions control board 
and the present system of arms ex- 
port and import licenses. He rec- 
ommended also continuing existing 
legislation respecting loans and 
credits to nations at war and the 
provision that the export of goods 
destined for belligerents shall be 
preceded by transfer of title to the 
foreign purchaser. 

“It is my firm conviction,” said the 
secretary, “that the arms embargo 
provision of the existing law should 
be eliminated.” Mr. Hull further 
recommended that provisions be en- 
acted into a new neutrality law to 
prohibit American ships, irrespec- 
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tive of what they might be carrying, 
from entering combat areas and re- 
striction of travel of American citi- 
zens in combat areas. Also a pro- 
vision to regulate the collection of 
funds for belligerents. 

“Provisions along suggested lines 
would, I think,” Secretary Hull said, 
“help to keep this country out of 
war and facilitate our adherence 
to a position of neutrality. They 
would make easier our two-fold task 
of keeping this country at peace 
and avoiding imposition of unneces- 
sary and abnormal burdens upon our 
citizens.” 

Discussing the embargo situation 
further, the secretary said: 

“If we go in for embargoes on 
exports, for the purpose of keeping 
ourselves out of war, the logical 
thing to do would be to make our 
embargo all-inclusive. Modern war- 
fare is no longer warfare between 
armed forces only; it is warfare be- 
tween nations in every phase of 
their national life. Lists of contra- 
band are no longer limited to arms 
and ammunition and closely related 
commodities. They include not only 
those items which contribute toward 
making warfare possible, but almost 
every item useful in the life of the 
enemy nation. 

“A nation at war is no less an- 
xious to keep cotton or petroleum, 
or, indeed, any useful product, from 
reaching an enemy nation than it 
is to keep guns and airplanes from 
reaching the enemy’s armed forces. 
I doubt whether we can help our- 
selves to keep out of war by an at- 
tempt on our part to distinguish 
between categories of exports. Yet 
a complete. embargo upon all ex- 
ports would obviously be ruinous to 
our economic life. It therefore 
seems clear that we should have no 
general and automatic embargo in- 
flexibly and rigidly imposed on any 
class or group of exports.” 


WAGE-HOUR AMENDMENT 
AGREEMENT IS REACHED 


An agreement has been reached 
between Mrs. Norton, chairman of 
the house committee on labor, and 
the agricultural bloc of the house 
regarding administration amenda- 
ments to the wage-hour law. Under 
this agreement Mrs. Norton expects 
to bring the amendments up for ac- 
tion by the house June 5. The agree- 
. ment specifically provides that the 
Norton committee will not ask for 
any amendments related in any way 
to agriculture. 

A couple of weeks ago, Mrs. Nor: 
ton had asked the house to vote on 
administration amendments to the 
wage-hour act but changed her 
plans because of the opposition of 
the farm bloc in the house. They 
strenuously objected to proposals 
for restricting exemption of certain 
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farm workers from the minimum 
wage provisions. Unless something 
unexpected develops, it is ant cipat- 
ed the amendments will be passed. 


PRESIDENT AND BUSINESS 
MEN DISCUSS EMPLOYMENT 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chair- 
man of the board, United States 
Steel Corp.; Charles R. Hook, presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co.; 
Charles C. Conway, chairman, Con- 
tinental Can Co.; Gano Dunn, presi- 
dent, White Engineering Co.; and 
several other members of the com- 
merce department’s business ad- 
visory council had dinner at the 
White House Thursday night, fol- 
lowed by a conference with the 
President. 

Secretary of Commerce Hopkins 
stated at press conference Friday 
that the Thursday night dinner for 
business executives was an attempt 
to get a reasonable meeting of 
minds between the administration 
and business. He said the Presidert 
was interested in having further 
conferences either with this group 
or some other group of business 
executives. 

Mr. Hopkins said the discussion 
ran the whole gamut of economic 
conditions in America dealing with 
the government’ and __ business. 
Among other matters discussed, the 
secretary said, was the relationship 
between labor, industry and the gov- 
ernment. He said there was also 
discussion of a labor relations act 
and foreign trade with special 
emphasis on South America. 

The business men, Mr. Hopkins 
said, made individual statements to 
the President regarding their own 
problems and the progress of their 
firms. 

The dinner conference was at 
Hopkins’ request to the President. 
The secretary said the business ad- 
visory council which has been meet- 
ing in Washington for the past 
couple of days has been working 
out several important confidential 
reports for his own use, and these, 
he said, will not be made public. 


BILL PROVIDES LOANS 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Representative Sabath, Illinois, 
introduced a bill in the house last 
week (H. R. 6448) which has been 
referred to the banking and cur- 
rency committee, providing for lib- 
eralization of credit to small busi- 
nesses. 

The bill contemplates placing into 
active use millions of dollars now 
frozen and lying idle in vaults of 
the banks. A_ paradoxical situa- 
tion has arisen. Business requires 
additional capital, and such capital 
is available. Yet the medium, in- 
strumentality or “missing link” to 
bring these forces into play as yet 
remains undevised. As justification 


for the refusal to extend credit, the 
banks blame unnecessarily rigid re- 
strictions to which they are sub- 
jected. It is the purpose of the pro- 
posed act to alleviate this condition. 
To keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing, sufficient credit to honest and 
reputable business men of long 
standing must be established. 

Some of the salient features of 
the proposed bill provide that: 

An instrument in the nature of 
trade acceptance certificates be cre- 
ated. These certificates are to be eli- 
gible for discount through federal 
reserve banks or through a corpora- 
tion to be established under the 
President’s recent “first plan for 
government reorganization,” desig- 
nating the federal loan administra- 
tor as co-ordinator of all money- 
lending agencies. The said trade ac- 
ceptance certificates are to be is- 
sued by a trustee designated by per- 
sons directly interested in transac- 
tions related to buying, selling, man- 
ufacturing or producing goods. 


STRATEGIC MINERALS FUND 
PRACTICALLY ASSURED 


The house has adopted the con- 
ference report on strategic minerals 
providing for expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 in four years for stock 
piles. The report now has only to 
be adopted by the senate and sent 
to the White House for signature. 


Pennsylvania Legislators 
Outlaw Sitdown Strike 


@ Pennsylvania’s legislature last 
week passed a bill to outlaw sit- 
down strikes and otherwise limit la- 
bor union activities. The measure 
drastically revises the state’s “little 
Wagner act” passed during the pre- 
ceding administration. 

Similar curbs on illegal union ac- 
tivities have been enacted in other 
states during the past year (STEEL, 
May 15, p. 23). 

The Pennsylvania act declares it 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ploye, union, or union officer to in- 
timidate, restrain or coerce: Any 
employe by threats of force, or vio- 
lence, or harm with the intent of 
compelling employe to join or to re- 
frain from joining a labor organi- 
zation; any employer with the in- 
tent of compelling employer to ac- 
cede to demands, conditions, and 
terms of employment. 

The act would require the labor 
board to respect craft unions’ rights 
to decide for themselves by major- 
ity vote who should be their bar- 
gaining representative; curtail the 
board’s power to invalidate legal 
contracts between employer and em- 
ploye. 

Measure also permits employers 
to petition the state labor board for 
a collective bargaining election. 
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AVIATION 


EQUIPMENT BUYING SPURRED 
BY EXPANDING AIR TRAFFIC 


@ SHARP gains in air travel are 
resulting in steadily growing de- 
mand for transport equipment, it 
is indicated by builders. 

Contrasting with the poor show- 
ing of transportation in general 
during 1938, airline passengers in- 
creased 21 per cent to 1,536,111; 
revenue miles flown were up 5 per 
cent to 81,058,127; and air express 
totaled 9,452,600 pounds, up 5.22 
per cent. Leading carriers report 
traffic last month was best in his- 
tory. 

Pan American Airways’ inception 
last week of the first scheduled 
service between the United States 
and Europe gives this country a 
dominant position on what is fore- 
seen the world’s “blue ribbon” air 
route. Already having allotted four 
74-passenger, 42-ton Boeing Clippers 
for its transatlantic operations, Pan 
American is expected to require 
additional planes. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. has 
just delivered to American Airlines 
five new DC-3 passenger craft. This 
line now flies 53 Douglas _ units. 
Douglas recently turned over to 
United Ajirlines for testing its 
giant landplane, the 42-passenge! 
DC-4, developed at cost of $2,000,000. 
United anticipates ordering seven 


such ships, while options are held 
by four other lines. Royal Dutch 
Airlines is interested in purchasing 
six. 

United soon will remove its op- 
erating base from Cheyenne, Wyo., 
to Oakland, Calif., building new 
maintenance shops, power house 
and machine shop at cost of $500,- 
000, including equipment. 

Newly-formed at Modesto, Calif., 
Transair Inc. plans to manufacture 
tri-motored transports. Company 
will finance a new plant with 600,- 
000 shares of common stock. 

Harvill Aircraft Die Casting 
Corp., Los Angeles, is issuing addi- 
tional common stock, will buy ma- 
chinery and equipment for produc- 
ing aeronautical die-castings. 


Federal Orders Allotted 


Government aeronautical orders 
placed last week: For the army air 
corps, Curtiss Propeller division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J., 
hub and booster assemblies, $94,627; 
Breeze Corporations Inc., Newark, 
N. J., fuel indicators, $58,500; and 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
Newark, N. J., indicators, $37,968; 
for the navy, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., engine parts, 
$58,250. 

Six hydraulic presses of the 
double-action, electrical-drive type 
were recently delivered to airplane 
makers by _ Baldwin-Southwark 
Corp., Eddystone, Pa. Three have 
2050-ton capacity, three 280-ton. 





Ground-Testing New Power Plant 





@ New engine models are ground-tested at Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Middle River, 

Md., plant with this special rig. Mounted over a turntable in mock-up nacelle and 

wing section, the engine is operated four weeks under varying conditions. Ob- 

servers in “balcony” check and record its performance. The equipment is said 
to reduce test-flying time as much as 50 per cent 
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MEETINGS 


HERBERT HOOVER TO MAKE 
ENGINEERS’ DAY ADDRESS 


@ NATIONAL semiannual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers at the Fairmont hotel, 
San Francisco, July 10-15, will be 
keyed to the theme “greater service 
to science, industry and humanity.” 
In connection with this meeting, 
Golden Gate International exposi- 
tion has designated July 13 as En- 
gineers’ Day, the main feature of 
which will be an address by Former 
President Herbert Hoover, an honor- 
ary member of the A. S. M. E., on 
the contributions which engineering 
has made to human welfare. 

The San Francisco meeting sched- 
ules 14 technical sessions sponsored 
by the aeronautic, fuel, hydraulic, 
heat transfer, power, management, 
process industries, oil and gas pow- 
er, and materials handling divisions. 
Dr. Rodolfo E. Ballester, engineer 
and director, irrigation department 
of Argentina, South America, will 
present the fifth Calvin W. Rice lec- 
ture. He will discuss hydraulics and 
how American engineers may better 
co-operate with those of South 
America. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS TO 
MEET ON PACIFIC COAST 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will conduct its summer 
and Pacific Coast convention at the 
Fairmont hotel, San Francisco, June 
26-30. At the opening session, F. 
M. Farmer, vice president, Electri- 
cal Testing Laboratories, New York, 
will be inducted into office as presi- 
dent. Marion A. Savage, designing 
engineer, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., will receive the 
Lamme medal “for able and origi- 
nal work in development and im- 
provement of mechanical construc- 
tion and efficiency of large high- 
speed turbine alternators.” 


World Tin Production 
At Five-Year Low 


@ March world tin production is es- 
timated at 7500 gross tons, lowest 
figure for more than five years. 
This brings first quarter output to 
33,400 tons, a decrease of 23 per 
cent from first quarter, 1938, accord- 
ing to International Tin Research 
and Development council, The 
Hague. 

World apparent tin consumption 
in March was 13,400 tons; for first 
quarter 35,700 tons, a decrease of 
13 per cent from first quarter last 
year. World tin plate production in 
first quarter amounted to 950,000 
tons, an increase of 24 per cent over 
766,000 tons made in first quarter, 
1938. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


@ PRODUCTIONWISE, last week 
was a complete dud in the motor 
industry, the combination of a holi- 
day, enforced shutdowns at Chrys- 
ler plants (except Dodge Truck) and 
a week’s suspension of assemblies by 
Ford combining to slash total car 
assemblies to the lowest point of the 
year. 

At midweek, settlement of the 
Briggs dispute, which is costing 
70,000 automobile workers an esti- 
mated $500,000 daily in wages, ap- 
peared possible, although no particu- 
lar pressure was being brought on 
the opposing factions for an early 
peace. The matter was thrown in 
the lap of federal conciliator James 
F. Dewey, who, privately, was re- 
ported pessimistic over likelihood 
of any quick adjustment. Both sides 
publicly stated they would abide by 
whatever decision Dewey reached, 
but it takes no searching analysis 
to conclude the UAW-CIO group will 
not step down from its position and 
thus lose some of the militancy 
which has characterized its actions 
from the start of the strike. 


Struggle for Dominance 


The entire affair is nothing more 
than a display of strength by the 
union group which is sparing no 
punches in its campaign to demon- 
strate its dominance of automotive 
labor. Adherents of Homer Martin, 
erstwhile head of the UAW, have 
been doing a little minor sniping at 
the UAW-CIO group, one foray the 
other evening at a Briggs plant on 
Eight-Mile road resulting in several 
smashed cars, one wounded com- 
batant and several bruised. How- 
ever, Martin seems to be fighting 
a losing cause and unless he can 
effect an early tieup with the AFL 
his day will be over around Detroit. 


No demands have emanated from 
Chrysler quarters for a speedy re- 
sumption of body operations at 
Briggs, on which Chrysler is de- 
pendent—and probably for two rea- 
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sons. One is that Chrysler is faced 
with a rather delicate labor situa- 
tion itself and any pressure on 
Briggs might only bring out dis- 
turbances at Chrysler next. The 
other is that dealers generally are 
well fixed on supplies of new cars 
and beyond occasional instances 
where shortages have occurred, are 
not pressing for shipments. 

The most unfortunate aspect of 
the trouble has been the suspension 
of activity in Briggs die departments 
which were working overtime on re- 


quirements for 1940 models. The two 
weeks delay already incurred con- 
ceivably may force some readjust- 
ment of new mode! introductions, 
but is not likely to have an immedi- 
ate effect on the customary round 
of sales conferences and other pre- 
liminaries which precede the intro- 
duction of new cars. The only effect 
will be on production dates which 
have been established on the vari 
ous Chrysler lines. 

Some diemakers at Briggs, seri- 
ously disturbed over the loss of 





Casting Gear Blanks in Centrifugal Dies 


@ Ring gear blanks now are cast in centrifugal dies at Ford Motor Co.'s Rouge 


pliant. 


Under development for more than two years, process employs a turntable 


mounting 18 spinning dies. In a four-minute cycle, one operator loads the dies, 


another pours molten steel, a third removes finished blanks. 


Centrifugal casting 


is faster and simpler than forging, produces stronger gears, say company's 
metallurgists 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


extra good wages they were earn- 
ing, have been going around to the 
smaller local die shops seeking to 
get jobs, and a few of them have 
been hired. One die shop here, work- 
ing day and night, and even through- 
out Memorial day, put on several 
Briggs men, reasoning that good 
workmen are difficult enough to find, 
and it would be folly to refuse a 
job to an efficient man when ample 
work is available. 

This is the lush season for die- 
makers and with a base wage rate 
of $1.30 per hour, time and a half 
for overtime and double time for 
Sundays, a good man probably can 
earn $100 per week. Thus it is easy 
to see why men, idle because their 
union leaders have called a strike 
in protest against a company’s fail- 
ure to settle 28 minor plant griev- 
ances, take steps to re-establish 
their earning power. The busy sea- 
son on dies has only about three 
more months to run, so the hay must 
be made while the sun shines. 


The smaller die shops around the 
city report all the work they can 
handle at the moment, and a con- 
siderable volume yet to be closed. 
One shop has sufficient work to keep 
busy well into September, employ: 
ment at two-thirds of peak and 
business at about the level of 1936 
which, for Detroit interests, was 
above the level of 1937. This sug- 
gests that perhaps some of the die 
work which has gravitated away 
from Detroit because of high labor 
rates has returned this year. The 
explanation is believed to lie in the 
good deliveries which can be guar- 
anteed by Detroit die shops, plus the 
fact that quality of work is known 
to be high. These two factors ap- 
parently outweigh the almost 50 per 
cent premium on labor rates for 
local shops. 


@ THE WEEK’S suspension in as- 
semblies by Ford was not generally 
anticipated, but is believed to have 
been planned so that production 
schedules for the balance of the run 
on this year’s models could be re- 
arranged and a general balancing 
out of stocks could be effected. As- 
semblies will resume this week on 
the basis of about 2300 daily, includ- 
ing 350 Mercurys, 250 of the 60 
model and 1700 deluxe models, rep- 
resenting a scaling down of about 
50 per cent from the 20,000 weekly 
production in force before last week. 
These figures indicate a 7 to 1 ratio 
in production between the deluxe 
model and the standard or 60 model, 
and are typical of what other pro- 
ducers have encountered this year 
in respect to standard vs. deluxe 
models. 

Meanwhile tractor production for 
June at the Ford plant has been set 
at a reported 200 units, with requests 
out for additional equipment which 
would permit boosting this output 
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to 200 per day on short notice. The 
tractor engine, by the way, is prac- 
tically a replica of half of the Mer- 
cury engine, with the block vertical, 
naturally. Bore, stroke and other de- 
tails are the same, and many parts 
are interchangeable. 

Ford engine designers are expend- 
ing considerable energy in the direc- 
tion of reducing weight of the pres- 
ent engine in the interest of increas- 
ing power and economy. Perfection 
of the new high-octane fuels by oil 
companies has stimulated all engine 
designers toward stepping up com- 
pression ratios and reducing weight, 
so that more efficient power plants 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1937 1938 1939 
Pe os 3c 399,186 227,130 353,946 
Feb....... 383,900 202,589 312,141 
March.... 519,022 238,598 389,489 
| 553,231 238,133 354,263 
4 mos. ... 1,855,339 906,475 1,409,839 
May...... 540,377 210,183 *306,000 
June ..... 521,153 189,399 Rares 
|| er 456,909 150,444 
eae 405,072 96,936 
ERs *5 ors bia 175,630 89,623 
ee 337,979 215,296 
er 376,629 390,350 
See 347,349 407,016 
Year ..... 5,016,437 2,655,777 
*Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1939 1938+ 
ft SBR re re se 71,420 53,385 
 ) ge) area ars ae 72,375 47,415 
EY Se cc area eens 80,145 46,810 
Be re. Sake sae 67,740 45,120 
oS => ee ee 32,445 26,980 


+Comparable week. 
Week Ended 
June 3 May 27 


General Motors ...... 23,670 31,680 
Ns xan Vaca ee 1,100 5,650 
NS 6 Od oa ww eee 1,600 20,350 
pe lc eer eee 6,075 10,060 





can be achieved. In one motor de- 
sign, identified as 91AX, Ford engi- 
neers are understood to have lowered 
block weight 50 to 60 pounds by 
thinning certain sections and reduc- 
ing ribbing to a minimum. Of course, 
this is purely an experimental un- 
dertaking and as yet is said not to 
be approved by the engineering de- 
partment. It merely indicates what 
motor builders are contemplating in 
forthcoming designs. 

Ford appears definitely committed 
to engines of higher horsepower and 
size, such as those in the present 85 
model and in the Mercury. Some dis- 
cussion even is heard of eventually 
making the 95-horsepower engine 
the standard plant in the deluxe 
model and putting further improve- 
ments in the Mercury engine. Talk 


of small, lightweight engines in 
process of development by Ford is 
believed to be based largely on work 
being done for European cars and 
not for any future domestic product. 


@ NEW sand casting aluminum al- 
loy for use in aircraft engines has 
been developed by the National 
Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, and is reported to show 
good properties at comparatively 
high temperatures. From tests made 
at Wright field, Dayton, O., the army 
air corps has approved the alloy 
and designated it as ESMR-M56-3346. 
It is known as a T-1 aluminum al- 
loy containing 95 per cent alumi- 
num, and the following maximum 
percentages of other’ elements: 
Copper, 1.57 per cent; tin 1.5 per 
cent; magnesium 0.90 per cent; zinc 
1 per cent; titanium 0.4 per cent and 
chromium 0.4 per cent. At tempera- 
tures of 500-750 degrees Fahr. it 
shows tensile strengths ranging 
from 15,000 to 18,000 pounds per 
square inch and maintains relatively 
low elongation of 4 per cent in 2 
inches. Maintenance of physicals at 
these high temperatures is expected 
to recommend the alloy for numer- 
ous uses in aircraft engines. 

Automobile designs are no excep- 
tion when it comes to making use 
of articles and devices which cap- 
ture the public eye at the moment— 
airplanes for example. The new 
Nash lines will illustrate this point 
by making use of catwalks shaped 
almost precisely like an airplane 
wing and extending out from either 
side of a long, narrow radiator shell 
about 12-14 inches before blending 
into the front fenders. Below these 
“airplane wing catwalks” will be 
vertical bars of bright metal, 
spaced closely and giving a sort of 
waterfall effect. Viewed from the 
front, the suggestion of airplane 
wings is unmistakable. 

Chevrolet sales for the second ten 
days of May totaled 25,891 cars and 
trucks, an increase of 36.4 per cent 
over the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Edward L. Allen, of Standard 
Products Co., plastics manufacturer, 
told the World Automotive Engi- 
neering Congress in New York that 
he visions the day when “we will 
walk up to our car, push a button 
and the door will open. The seats 
will be light, movable chairs and 
the floor will be wide and flat. A por- 
tion of the roof will be made of a 
curved translucent material which 
will admit the health-giving rays of 
the sun, at the same time removing 
glare. A series of buttons will regu- 
late the temperature and humidity 
to any desired condition of air. 
Pressing another button will unfold 
a concealed bed from out of the 
partition between the passenger and 
engine compartments. Many little 
conveniences, such as toilet and 
lavatory facilities, will be installed.” 
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TORRINGTON 


Needle Bearing 


Wired SPACE 1p Al A PREMIUM 





O space limitations in the design of 
D your products seem to demand the 
use of plain bushings? Then you can fre- 
quently secure the advantages of anti- 
friction construction by changing over 
to the Torrington Needle Bearing. 

Because of its simple design and its 
small diameter, the Needle Bearing can 


often be substituted for a plain bushing 























The Torrington Needle Bearing ina 
portable drill — A typical instance 
of its use in a limited space 











without requiring additional space. Con- 
sider, for example, the portable drill 
illustrated—a typical application where 


space is at a premium. See how easily 


three Needle Bearings were incorporated 
in the design. In most cases the Needle 
Bearing can be mounted in your present 
housings; a change in the size of housing 
bore is the only design modification 
needed to accommodate the bearing. 
Change is Inexpensive 

You will find the change-over to anti- 
friction construction surprisingly inex- 
pensive. The Needle Bearing is lower in 
unit cost than other types of anti-friction 
bearings, and its installation involves 
little labor expense. Built as a single 
compact unit, with the rollers perma 
nently assembled in a hardened retaining 
shell, the bearing is readily pressed into 
position in the housing bore. 

Your customers will appreciate the 
greater efficiency of the Needle Bearing, 
and the small amount of service atten- 
tion it requires. Lubrication is efficient 
and thorough. The retaining shell, pro- 
vided with turned-in lips, forms a reser- 


voir for grease or oil, and the rotation 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE 











of the needles constantly supplies lubri- 
cant to the rotating shaft. 

The Needle Bearing is ideally suited 
for severe service in high-speed applica- 
tion. Its full complement of rollers pro- 
vides many linear inches of contact, with 
consequent high radial load capacity. 

If you are using plain bushings because 
of space limitations, investigate the 
possibilities of this small anti-friction 
bearing. The Torrington Engineering 
Department will assist you in laying out 
applications, 

For turther information, write for 
Catalog No.10. For Needle Bearings to be 
used in heavier service, request Booklet 
No. 103X from our associate, Bantam 


Bearings Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 


© fnyyys 
The forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Coan, USA. 
Makers of Ball and Needle Bearings 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ F. E. VIGOR, manager, Ashland, 
Ky., division, American Rolling Mil! 
Co., Middletown, O., has been pro- 
moted to general transportation 
manager, with headquarters in 
Middletown. R. R. Smith, since 1930 
general superintendent, Ashland di- 
vision, succeeds Mr. Vigor as man- 
ager, and R. G. Adair, assistant di- 
rector of personal and public reia- 
tions, has become assistant manager 
of Armco operations in Ashland. 

Mr. Vigor, in addition to becom- 
ing general transportation manager 
will be associated in the manage- 
ment of the company’s coal and ore 
properties and river transportation. 
He has been associated with Armco 
since June, 1910, when he was em- 
ployed as chief clerk in the traffic 
department. 

Mr. Smith joined Armco in 1912 
as a foreman in the sheet mills, later 
becoming sheet mill superintendent. 
In 1922 he was transferred to Ash- 
land. Mr. Adair, associated with the 
company since 1917, has held sev- 
eral important positions in Armco’s 
personal and public relations ac- 
tivities. 

Other Armco appointments _in- 
clude: K. C. McCutcheon as general 
superintendent of the Ashland plant; 
W. Fred Songer, assistant to man- 
ager at Ashland; W. F. Johnston, 
assistant to general superintendent, 
Middletown plant; and J. W. Paton, 
special representative in charge of 
Armco’s properties at Ashland. 

. 

Henry A. Weyer, engineer, former- 
ly with the Nazel Engineering & 
Machine Works, Philadelphia, is 
now associated with the Chambers- 
burg Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

* 

Joseph C. Elliff has resigned as 
western manager, Saturday Evening 
Post, to join the Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, in an executive sales 
capacity, effective June 15. 

« 

Vincent H. Godfrey has_ been 
added to the general sales staff of 
Page Steel & Wire division, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., with headquarters ai 
Monessen, Pa. 

° 

W. Robert Timken has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O. Since graduating from Harvard 
university in 1933, he has been active 
in the office and factory, serving in 
various capacities throughout the 
plant. 

- 


H. 'T. Hamilton, who was the first 
office boy for Carnegie Bros. & Co., 
early predecessor of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., retired June 1 as treas- 
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F. E. Vigor 





R. R. Smith 





R. G. Adair 


urer of Carnegie Natural Gas Co., 
after 52 years of continuous service 
with Carnegie companies. In 1892 
when Carnegie Steel Co. was organ- 
ized, Ir. Hamilton worked for L. C. 
Phipps, then the treasurer. Subse- 
quently he became secretary for D. 
M. Clemson, general superintendent, 


and when the latter became presi- 
dent of Carnegie Natural Gas Co. 
and a director of Carnegie Steel Co., 
Mr. Hamilton was closely associated 
with him for 27 years. In 1921 Mr. 
Hamilton became assistant treasurer 
of the gas company and on May 1, 
1938, was made treasurer and a di- 
rector of the Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co. and the Apollo Gas Co., sub 
sidiaries of the United States Steel 


Corp. 
¢ 


Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., was given the degree of doctor 
of commercial science by Oglethorpe 
university, Atlanta, Ga., at the uni- 
versity’s twentieth annual gradua- 
tion exercises May 28. 

. 

Guido G. Behn, head of Hudson 
Motor Car Co.’s engineering depart- 
ment from 1910 to 1929, when he re- 
tired, has returned to the company 
as a member of the board of direc- 
tors. In 1909 he joined as executive 
engineer the original group which 
founded the company. 

. 


James A. Farrell, chairman, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade council, and 
former president, United States 
Steel Corp., has been presented the 
Captain Robert Dollar award for 
“distinguished contribution to the 
advancement of American foreign 
trade.” 

+ 

Clarence E. Searle and Hobart C. 
Ramsey have been elected directors, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. Mr. Searle, 
associated with Worthington since 
1932, is vice president in charge of 
sales, while Mr. Ramsey, who joined 
the company in 1920, is in general 
administrative charge of operations. 

+ 

A. W. Lehman has been named 
manager of the advertising and 
sales promotion departments, Vik- 
ing Air Conditioning Corp., Cleve- 
land. He has had wide experience in 
advertising and sales promotion 
work with jobbers and dealers in 
his former associations with Willard 
Storage Battery Co. and Eaton Mfg. 
Co. 


¢ 
Howard V. Searle, the past eight 
years sales representative in the 
New York metropolitan area for 
Federal Machine & Welder Co., War- 
ren, O., has resigned. He is now 
representing the National Electric 
Welding Machines Co., Bay City, 
Mich., in the same area and is lo- 
cated at 30 Church street, New 
York. 
¢ 
W. M. Nones, heretofore president, 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn., has been elected 
chairman of the board. He has been 
succeeded as president by O. P. Wil- 
son, formerly executive vice presi- 
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dent and treasurer. Mr. Wilson re- 
tains the position of treasurer. H. J. 
Ritter, secretary, has been made 
vice president and secretary, and C. 
B. Malone, vice president in charge 
of plant operations. E. C. Lennon, 
has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, and 
J. J. Jenkins, auditor. 
+ 


C. C. Deck has been named sunev- 
intendent, and H. F. Brier, assistant 
superintendent, Gary works rail 
mill, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cerp. 
Mr. Deck, who succeeds the late 
Grant Monk, has been with the cor- 
poration since 1919, when he began 
as a special electrician at Joliet 
works. In 1934 he was transferred 
to South works as a test engineer 
and March 16 was transferred to 
Gary as assistant superintendent, 
rail mill. 

Mr. Brier, who succeeds Mr. Deck, 
began at Gary works in 1918. Since 
that time he has been employed as 
rail mill inspector, section inspector 
and operator and mill foreman. On 
Feb. 1 this year he was appointed 
general mill foreman, rail mill. 


+ 


W. E. Bittner, Diamond Alkali Co., 
has been elected president, Purchas- 
ing Agenta Association of Pitts- 
burgh. Other officers are: Vice 
president, L. M. Potter, Vanadium- 
Alloys Steel Co.; treasurer, E. C. 
Buerkle, National Bearing Metals 
Corp.; secretary, C. H. Rindfuss, 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp.; na- 
tional director, J. M. Knowles, Con- 
solidation Coal Co. Inc. 


¢ 


Thomas D. Jolly, director of pur- 
chases and chief engineer, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh, was 
elected president, National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents at the 
group’s twenty-fourth annual inter- 
national convention in San Francisco 
recently. He is a former president, 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, and last year served as 
national vice president of the sixth 
district and as a member of the as- 
sociation’s executive committee. 


+ 


Dr. H. Jermain Creighton, since 
1928 head of the chemistry depart- 
ment, Swarthmore college, Swarth- 
more, Pa., was elected president, 
Electrochemical society at its an- 
nual meeting in Columbus, O., re- 
cently. Other officers are: Vice 
presidents, D. A. Pritchard, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Alexander Lowy, 
Pittsburgh, and J. D. Edwards, New 
Kensington, Pa.; managers, C. E. 
Williams, Columbus, O.; K. G. Soder- 
berg, Detroit, and J. A. Lee, New 
York; treasurer, Robert M. Burns, 
New York; secretary, Colin G. Fink, 
Columbia university, New York. 

At the meeting, Dr. Francis 
Cowles Frary, director of research 
laboratories, Aluminum Co. of 
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America, was awarded the Edward 
Goodrich Acheson medal and $1000 
prize. Dr. Frary is a past president 
of the society and is known for his 
achievements in the metallurgy of 
aluminum. 
7 

I. A. Yost, formerly assistant 
manager of engineering, lighting di- 
vision, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed manager of engi- 
neering, lighting division. Division 
headquarters are at Edgewater 
park, Cleveland. Mr. Yost has been 
with Westinghouse since 1924. 
After completing the student’s 
course, he was assigned to the il- 
lumination engineering section at 
the East Pittsburgh works; two 
years later was transferred to the 
lighting division, then located at 
South Bend, Ind., and when that di- 
vision was moved to Cleveland in 
1930 he was transferred there. 


DIED: 


M@ KENNETH EASTON PORTER, 
Cleveland district sales manager, 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., May 
24 in Cleveland. He was employed 
for a number of years in the railway 
sales division of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., in Cincinnati, and later 
joined Ludlum Steel Co. He joined 
Pittsburgh Crucible in 1925. 
. 


Frederick C. Hersee, president and 
general manager, Cambridge Screw 
Co., recently in Belmont, Mass. 

. 

Charles B. D. Wood, 55, president, 
Pressed Steel Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
at his home in Kingstown, Pa., May 
27. Mr. Wood founded the company 
in 1909. 

& 

Alfred M. Pratt, 43, general su- 
pervisor, John Hassall Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., maker of wire nails, in 


that city, May 28. He joined the 
company 13 years ago. 
° 

Harry O’Connor, 72, retired super- 
intendent, Anderson, Ind., plant of 
American Steel & Wire Co., in that 
city, recently. 

+ 

Everett Wesley Pike, 70, superin- 
tendent, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
Detroit, May 24 in that city. He had 
been with the company 26 years. 

* 

Virgil H. Hoagland, 64, a sales rep- 
resentative in Atlanta, Ga., for the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, in Atlanta recently. He for- 
merly was with the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad. 

+ 

Arthur Cavanaugh O’Connor, in- 
dustrialist, recently at his home in 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. He was 
an organizer of the Hanna Furnace 
Co., Cleveland, and the Weather 
proof Body Co., Corunna, Mich., and 
was a director, Michigan Wire Cloth 
Co: 

« 

Gottleib Weil, 83, pioneer steel 
leader, May 23 at his home in Brad- 
dock, Pa. Going to Braddock in 1878, 
Mr. Weil started in the Edgar 
Thomson steelworks. At the time of 
his retirement in 1905 he was in 
charge of the converting department 
of the Edgar Thomson works. 

. 

Philip J. Stremmel, 63, for many 
years associated with Granite City 
Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., in Ben- 
tonville, Ark., May 15. He joined 
the Granite Iron Rolling Mills in 
St. Louis, Granite City Steel’s pre 
decessor, as a scrap bundler, and 
was hot mill superintendent when 
he retired several years ago. 

6 

Frank W. Tufts, since June, 1936, 
sales promotion manager, Conti 
nental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., 
in that city, May 24. A graduate of 
the University of Michigan, at one 
time he was with Detroit Steel 
Products Co.; was assistant to the 
managing director in charge of 
market analysis, sales and advertis- 
ing, General Motors New Zealand 
Ltd., Wellington, New Zealand; and 
also did retail sales development fo! 
Nash Motors Co. 

+ 

T. Morey Rude, 54, vice presi- 
dent, Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, at 
his farm in Memphis, Mich., May 27. 
He joined the company in 1922 in a 
sales capacity, later becoming sales 
manager, and in 1933 vice president. 
Prior to his association with Bundy 
he was affiliated with the Weston- 
Mott Co., Flint, Mich., in produc- 
tion control work; purchasing agent 
with Remington Arms Inc., New 
York; and purchasing agent of the 
Scripps-Booth Co., Detroit. 
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Senator Tydings Advises Wisely 


@ EVERYONE in a responsible position in 
industry can benefit from a careful perusal 
of the address (p. 15) by Millard E. Tyd- 
ings, United States senator from Mary- 
land, before the forty-eighth general meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. This is not because the senator told 
the leaders of the steel industry anything 
that they did not already know about what 
is wrong in this country’s economics and 
about the remedies that are needed. It is 
because the senator, all through his speech, 
called upon industrial management to 
assist the millions of workers in this coun- 
try to a knowledge as to what is necessary 
to provide more and better jobs for them. 

“Let the 50,000,000 workers of this na- 
tion know, through information and educa- 
tion,” pled the senator, “‘that theirs is the 
biggest stake of all in a revived business; 
that the present state of affairs demands 
that business in every form, big and little, 
should be encouraged, not discouraged; 
helped, not hindered; supported, not at- 
tacked; for with the coming of confidence 
and the revival of business there is work 
for the unemployed at good wages and 
steady hours, a better market and better 
prices for the farmer, a decrease in the 
governmental burden of taxation and a 
normal way of American life.” 


Co-operation Is Needed To Educate 


Worker on Benefits of Business Revival 


Everyone likes to hear his own beliefs 
clothed in fine language and delivered by 
an able speaker. That fact undoubtedly had 
much to do with the full measure of ap- 
plause with which Senator Tydings’ ad- 
dress was received. For management in the 
steel industry knows that the bulk of the 
industrial income dollar is spent in wages. 
It knows that the bulk of the taxes are 
paid by the wage-earner. It fully believes 
that the present national administration is 
literally filled with men who “preach 








democracy and free enterprise while they 
set in motion the machinery to destroy it.” 
It is keenly aware that the only road to 
recovery is through “the revival of the 
private business of the nation.” It is fully 
in accord with Senator Tydings’ 8-point pro- 
gram for putting the country on the road 
to better times. 

Yes, the senator told the steel men what 
they already firmly believed. A fine speech, 
was the general comment. It remains to be 
seen, however, what the men who listened 
to the speech will do about its main feature, 
the senator’s call for co-operation in edu- 
cating the workingman and woman as to 
what a revival in business would mean in 
terms of more employment and security. 


Day of Demagogic Political Claptrap 
Nears End; Factual Teaching Increases 


Industrial management has learned a lot 
in the past few years about relating, in the 
public mind, its fortunes with those of the 
average individual. Many companies, large 
and small, have systems for informing their 
employes about all factors that affect vol- 
ume of production, company income, wages, 
schedules of hours, dividends to stockhold- 
ers and the like. Many of the annual re- 
ports to employes which have been set up 
in the past couple of years are notable for 
the wealth of information they convey to 
wage-earners. Manufacturers also are help- 
ing the cause along by speaking publicly, 
in increasing numbers, on how to improve 
the lot of the average individual. 


For too long a time windy politicians and 
demagogues enjoyed a practical monopoly 
in molding public opinion. Accumulating 
evidence indicates that these gentry have 
over-stepped themselves in the opinion of 
the general public. The way is paved for a 
return to sanity. Industry can help vastly 
to that end by intensifying its campaign 
of education as to what is best for the 
people of this country. 
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Decline in Auto Output 
Adversely Affects Index 


@ REFLECTING the lower level of industrial activity 
throughout May, STEEL’s index average for the month 
declined to 85.3. This represents a loss of 7.3 points 
from the high point this year of 92.6 recorded in March. 
The May average compares with 67.4 in the same 
month last year, but is 10.6 points below the 1938 peak 
of 95.9 recorded last November. 

The sharp decline in automobile production during the 
week ended May 27 more than offset the gains recorded 
by the other three business indicators composing STEEL’s 





As a result the index*eased 1.4 points to 85.2, 
thus forfeiting most of the improvement registered in 
the preceding week. At this time !ast year the index 
stood at 66.5. 

The decline in automobile production during the week 
ended May 27 to 67,740 units represents a new low so 


index. 


far this year. The sharp falling off in assemblies was 
attributed to the strike at Briggs which in turn crippled 
operations at the Chrysler plants, due to the lack of 
bodies. Output in the week ended June 3 will touch 
another new low for the year, reflecting the extended 
holiday shutdowns. 

Steelmaking operations reversed the downward 
tendency of the preceding eight weeks to record a 
gain of 2.5 points to 48 per cent in the week ended 
May 27. A year ago the national steel rate was placed 
at 28.5 per cent from which point it receded further 
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7Preliminary. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


to 25.5 before the upswing got underway about the mid- 
dle of June. Current indications seem to indicate that 
the low point in steelmaking operations this year was 
reached in the week ended May 20. 

Revenue freight carloadings recorded little change in 
the week ended May 27, due in part to the abnormal 
improvement registered in the preceding week which 
resulted from the resumption of soft coal mining. Elec- 
tric power consumption in the week ended May 27 re- 
gained most of the ground lost since the week ended 
April he 


COMMODITY PRICES SLIGHTLY LOWER 


The all commodity wholesale price index of the United 
States Department of Labor eased 0.5 point to 76.2 dur- 
ing April. Excluding February, when the index re- 
mained unchanged, the latest decline represented the 
sixth consecutive month the index receded to lower 
levels. The April index figure is the lowest recorded 
since July, 1934. Early estimate for May indicates lit- 
tle variation from low levels prevailing through April. 


AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT DECLINED IN APRIL 


Production of automobiles including passenger cars 


and trucks in the United States and Canada, declined 
35,226 units to 354,263 during April but remained 48.7 
per cent above the 238,133 units assembled in the com- 
parable months last year. A continuation of the down- 
ward tendency in automobile production during May is 
indicated in the estimated total output for the month 
of close to 300,000 units. In May last year assemblies 
totaled 210,183. Estimated retail sales of cars and trucks 
last month show a small gain over April of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent, however, the increase over the cor- 
responding month last year is substantially greater. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION OFF DURING APRIL 


Volume of industrial production declined sharply in 
April, as recorded by the Federal Reserve board’s sea- 
sonally adjusted index. The decline in the index re- 
flected chiefiy the shutdowns at bituminous coal mines 
and reduction in activity at textile mills. Retail pur- 
chases by consumers remained unchanged. Factory em- 
ployment showed little change during April, but pay 
rolls declined considerably reflecting fewer hours to 
work. The index of production declined 6 points to 92 
per cent of the 1923-25 average, but remained well above 
the index figure of 77 recorded in April, 1938. 
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Steelworks 


Operating Rate Output 

Per Cent Million KWH 
Week ending 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 
OS re 53.0 31.0 28.5 85.0 2,287 2,082 1,588 
Feb. 11... . 540 30.0 27.0 86.0 2,268 2,052 1,578 
SS eee § ae FO 25.0 88.0 2,249 2,059 1,545 
Feb. 2....... 850 30.5 25.0 83.0 2,226 2,031 1,512 
mer, 4@4....... 468 29.5 25.0 89.5 2,244 2,036 1,519 
en SS. tskcon | Se 30.0 25.5 94.5 2,238 2,015 1,538 
Mar. 18 56.5 32.0 24.5 94.5 2,225 2,018 1,537 
Mar. 25....... S35 35.0 23.0 94.5 2,199 1,975 1,514 
Be Z.ackars: oe 36.0 23.0 95.0 1,210 1,979 1,480 
"(ee Aer 53.5 32.0 22.0 95.5 2,173 1,990 1,465 
Age, 15... 51.5 32.0 22.0 96.0 2,171 1,958 1,480 
7g - ae 50.5 32.5 23.0 98.0 2,199 1,951 1,469 
Apr. 29 49.0 32.0 24.0 101.0 2,183 1,939 1,445 
May 6 43.0 31.0 24.0 97.0 2,164 1,939 1,429 
May 183 47.0 30.0 24.0 97.0 2.171 1,968 1,436 
May 20 45.5 30.0 25.5 96.0 2,170 1,968 1,435 
May 27 48.0 28.5 23.0 95.0 2,205 1,973 1,425 


*Preliminary. 


Electric Power 


Freight Car 
Loadings 
Thousands of Cars 


Weekly Auto 
Output 


1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 


1,728 577 564 575 947 «79,410 51,443 27,110 116,000 
1,726 580 543 562 956 84,500 57,810 29,320 116,000 
1,718 580 536 572 958 79,860 59,100 30,410 116,500 
1,699 561 512 636 907 75,660 56,977 30,150 116,500 


1,707 599 553 560 977 78,705 54,440 31,390 116,500 
1,703 592 557 575 946 84,095 57,438 31,110 116,500 
1687 594 540 585 958 86,725 57,558 30,590 

1683 605 573 561 961 £89,400 56,800 32,892 117,500 


1,680 604 523 545 967 85,980 57,500 35,756 120,000 
1663 535 522 545 956 87,019 60,975 35,390 138,417 
1,697 548 538 567 972 88,050 62,021 35,778 140,822 
1,709 559 524 562 1,004- 90,280 60,563 30,672 140,290 
1.700 586 543 554 1,052 86,640 50,755 31,121 139,732 
1,688 573 536 534 1,050 71,420 53,385 43,899 140,672 
1AOR «55H «4217 «21048 «= 72.375) 47,415 42,587 138,541 
1,704 616 546 516 1,046 80,145 46,810 43,470 139,528 
1,705 617+ 562 521 1,061 67,740 45,120 45,121 136,032 
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@ Lasting business recovery and 


@ Far from pessimistic despite his conviction that govern- 
mental policies have brought about a temporary lapse in in- 
dividual courage and initiative, Walter B. Van Wart in this 
week’s Forum makes a searching analysis of the current 
American frame-of-mind and contributing factors which 
hinder recovery. 


Walter Van Wart is a Texan. He was born in Dallas in 
1900 and attended the University of Texas, his college career 
being interrupted by the war. Having attained the rank of 
second lieutenant during the war, he began his industrial 
career in 1919 as shop helper in the Wyatt Metal & Boiler 
Works in Dallas. After eight years in the shop and two in the 
engineering department, he was appointed manager of the 
company’s new plant in Houston. He was elected a director 
of the company in 1933, vice president in 1936 and since 1938 
has been executive vice president. 


“ec 


“The American working man,” says Mr. Van Wart, “in 
terested as he is primarily in a job and in making a living, is 
apt to forget that if the profit system were destroyed in this 
country, his condition—instead of being better—would as a 
matter of fact become far worse. He does not realize that 
he would become a pawn of the government, to be assigned 
to jobs not of his own choosing but chosen merely to satisfy 
the immediate demands of the head of the state.” 


The Editors 


tional administration. 


deeper than the policies of the na- 


re-employment of unemployed em- 
ployables in America, now totaling 
probably 11,000,000, is practically im- 
possible until major changes have 
been made in our governmental 
policy. This is another way of saying 
that it cannot take place without a 
change in American public opinion. 

Solution to the problem must be 
looked for not alone in the policies 
of the federal government but 
rather in the attitude of mind of 
the American people. Acts of the 
present national administration are 
not entirely responsible for present 
conditions. One needs only to review 
the acts of the 48 state governmenis 
to see clearly that the problem lies 


38 


The belief is now held by a large 
section of the American people that 
social security—which they inter- 
pret to mean financial security—is to 
be desired above courage and enter- 
prise developed by self-reliance. This 
condition has, I believe, become 
basic and fundamental. Until there 
is re-established in the minds of 
American people the opposite belief 

-that one’s chances in life are bet- 
ter by the development of self-re- 
liance—the present low state of 
business in America will continue. 

The statement often is made that 
in this or that foreign country which 
has overturned the profit system, 


‘EMPLOYMENT 


there are no labor troubles and no 
unemployment. There is a school of 
thought in America which, profess- 
ing to be opposed to totalitarian 
states, would nevertheless have our 
Government take over a large num- 
ber of functions which heretofore 
have been left to individual effort or 
to voluntary associations. Such be- 
lievers contend that if the govern- 
ment should regulate more com- 
pletely the activities of individuals, 
the future of the individual would 
be more secure. This group, though 
it may oppose a completely social- 
ized state, would have us travel the 
road which inevitably would place 
us in the list of totalitarian states. 


Compare American with Others 


In arguing for this change in 
policy of our national government, 
these people leave out of considera- 
tion some vital facts. They fail to 
take into consideration the well- 
being of the American in compari- 
son to citizens of other countries. 
They forget, for instance, that 70 
per cent of the automobiles of the 
world are in the United States and 
that 40 per cent of the telephones 
are here. They fail to consider that 
in most of the foreign countries 
which they have in mind, three to 
four times as much labor is required 
to buy the necessities of life as is 
required of the laborer in America. 


In Italy, for instance, a _brick- 
layer or stone mason must work ten 
and a half hours to buy a basket of 
provisions. This same basket of 
provisions can be earned by a brick- 
layer or stone mason in the United 
States with labor of less than one 
and a half hours. This condition of 
well-being in America was _ not 
brought on by chance. It is the re- 
sult of a definite public policy which 
we have maintained for 150 years. 


The American working man, in- 
terested as he is primarily in a job 
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and in making a living, is apt to for- 
get that if the profit system were 
destroyed in this country, his con- 
dition—instead of being better— 
would as a matter of fact become 
far worse. He does not realize that 
he would become a pawn of the 
government, to be assigned to jobs 
not of his own choosing but chosen 
merely to satisfy the immediate de- 
mands of the head of the state. 

Therefore it seems to me that the 
first business in hand for thinking 
Americans is to work toward re- 
establishment in the minds of the 
American people of the idea that 
the profit system is their only salva- 
tion if they are to continue to enjoy 
the high standards of living. 


Confidence was shaken in 1929 
because of the collapse in October 
of that year. Since that time theor- 
ists have been able to convince a 
large body of the American people 
that it is necessary to junk much 
of our established system. In its 
place they would set up another in 
which the state would take over the 
problem of providing security for 
the future. They fail to realize that 
such ideas developed in totalitarian 
states destroy the profit system. 


In attempting to provide security, 
recent governmental policies have 
destroyed confidence by restrictive 
tax laws, by regulating business 
and by a policy of unduly favoring 
organized labor. These policies 
have made private capital timid 
which in turn has stagnated busi- 
ness at a level little better than of 
the years immediately following 
the 1929 collapse. 


If confidence is to be revived and 
long term business recovery pro- 
moted, punitive and incentive taxa- 
tion policies should be abandoned. 
The Wagner labor act should be 
amended so as to place the employer 
on an equal footing with organized 
labor in labor disputes. Social se- 
curity laws should be changed so as 
to provide a “pay-as-you-go” system. 
The total amount pledged to be paid 
out of this account should be gaged 
according to our national income. 
Deficit financing of the government 
should be stopped in an orderly 
fashion so as not too violently to 
disturb our equilibrium. For in- 
stance, appropriations for relief in 
the form of WPA allotments and 
other forms of “made work” should 
gradually be reduced and taken out 
of politics altogether. 


Trim Expenses Gradually 


Ordinary expenses of government 
should be trimmed by a policy of 
gradual reduction of expenses over 
a five-year period. Crop control 
legislation should be abandoned and 
payments to farmers should be re- 
duced on a scale similar to the pro- 
gram in regard to reducing ordinary 
governmental expenses. After a 
period of years, the whole policy of 
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& Parker-Griffith 
Walter B. Van Wart 
Executive Vice President 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 
Dallas, Texas 


“rigging prices” by the _ so-called 
parity payments, should be com- 
pletely abandoned. Standing in the 
same category are laws for main- 
tenance of price structures, such as 
the Robinson-Patman act and the 
Miller-Tydings act. These should be 
repealed. 

I am convinced that if these steps 
are taken, business will show im- 
mediate improvement. At the same 
time I am convinced that we al- 
ready have gone so far in our 
policies of subsidizing farmers and 
promoting public works at govern- 
ment expense, that we must work 
out of these conditions gradually. 


Foreign Trade Is Declining 


Another condition which has con- 
tributed materially to decline in 
business is the government’s policy 
on foreign trade. America’s foreign 
trade has been declining for the 
past 15 years. Average excess of ex- 
ports over imports, not in gold and 
silver, in 1925 was $946,924,000. Ly 
1930 this excess of exports had de- 
creased to $743,845,000. Reports cf 
the department of commerce show 
that in February of the current year 
exports failed to balance imports 
if we except gold and silver. Total 
exports declined from $4,397,000,000 
in 1925 to $2,455,000,000 in 1936. Re- 
cent releases of the department of 
commerce indicate that for 1939 ex- 
ports will not exceed $2,000,000,000. 

This situation is vitally affecting 
the South which formerly exported 
large quantities of cotton. It is esti- 
mated by competent authorities that 
in 1939 the country will export less 
than 4,000,000 bales of cotton. This 
will be the smallest amount exported 
since 1884, and is less than half of 
the average amount exported in 
1925 and 1926. 

These figures prove conclusively 
that if we are to re-establish full 
business recovery something must 


be done about foreign trade. We 
cannot continue to lose it at the 
rate it has been lost in the last 15 
years, and hope to maintain a high 
degree of industrial activity. The 
Hull reciprocal trade treaties were 
well-meaning and did some good. 
They are totally inadequate, how- 
ever, to meet this situation. 

The whole tariff policy of the 
United States should be gone over 
by congress, with the idea of re- 
moving as many of the restrictions 
on trade as can be removed without 
lowering the standard of living of 
the American working man. 


Revise Trade Laws 


In this I am not advocating a 
policy of free trade. I am advocat- 
ing only that all trade barriers 
whether with foreign countries or 
within this country—should be re- 
moved, or at least lowered, to a 
point consistent with the highest de- 
velopment of our industries and the 
well-being of our wage-earners. 

Foreign trade is not developed by 
a policy of withdrawing into our own 
trade territory and more than busi- 
ness recovery is promoted by 
“rabbits out of the hat” schemes. 
We must take a new hitch in our 
belts and go out into the markets of 
the world and get our share be- 
cause we can do the job better than 
anybody else. To encourage busi- 
ness and industry to do this, restric- 
tive trade laws must be modified in 
keeping with such a policy. 

I am encouraged by the fact that 
certain signs already have appeared 
to indicate that America is making 
up her mind that “sleight of hand 
performances” will not take the 
place of courageous enterprise. For 
instance, more than one-fourth of 
our state legislatures recently ad- 
journed without having added 
further to restrictive labor laws. In 
a few instances some of the worst 
abuses actually have been corrected. 
On one point only am I pessimistic. 
I am not certain but that the policy 
of applying “shots in the arm” has 
not been carried so far that we are 
going to have difficulty in shaking 
off the influence of the opiates. 

Even though our national debt 
has reached an all-time high of over 
$40,000,000,000, I still believe that by 
pursuing a consistent policy of cut- 
ting expenditures, we not only can 
stop deficit financing of the govern- 
ment but also can in time make 
headway in paying off this debt. 

The whole question before us is: 
“Are we willing to attack this prob- 
lem in an orderly fashion—admitting 
that while it is very difficult it is 
not insolvable?” If and when we 
make up our mind on this point, ail 
the other problems will have been 
solved and business activity will rise 
to such a point that all our employ- 
ables will be back on _ productive 
work once more. 
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By A. J. WESTPHAL’ 


Atlas Steel Casting Co. 
Buffalo 


@ “A PLACE for everything and ev- 
erything in its place.” This can 
sanely be applied to the use of steel 
castings. They have a definite place 
in industry. 

Buyers want a good product, at a 
reasonable price, along with prompt 
service. Starting correctly is half 
the battle. This means that proper 
design for good foundry practice 
should be discussed; pattern equip- 
ment should be constructed for cor- 
rect heading and gating to permit 
sufficient feeding so no shrinkage 
takes place i. the casting sections; 
specifications should be discussed to 
determine best analysis for physical 
values required. Also other neces- 
sary details ‘should be fully dis- 
cussed. 

Often steel-casting representatives 
meet purchasers who are using other 
parts where steel castings should be 


*Member Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, 
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employed because the purchaser be- 


lieves that they are more econom- 
ical. Unless this issue is dealt with 
in a practical and understanding 
manner, no change will be made. 
In some instances no change should 
be made. In many others, a turn 
to steel castings will eventually save 
money for the buyer. 


Co-operation Before Beginning 


In one case the writer was asked 
to call at a shop where a machine 
was to be built and installed. It was 
to be a new design and the idea of 
the owner himself. After discussing 
the proposition it was sensed that 
someone with engineering ability 
would aid greatly and such a man 
in our organization was contacted. 
Then with the sales and operating 
representatives of the steel foundry 
and the prospective customer in a 
huddle, every detail was discussed. 
With this mutual co-operation, prop- 
er pattern equipment was construct- 
ed; the design was made as simple 
as possible to permit maximum ma- 
chine efficiency; sections were re- 
duced to a minimum sufficient to re- 
tain physical demands; some mate- 
rials were put into alloys, and some 





. 5—The several pieces making up 
the interchangeable or combination 
pattern shown in Fig. 4 


To obtain full advantage 
of the numerous possibili- 
ties of steel castings, the 
author points out how co- 
operation between buyer 
and seller is most essential 
if all factors involved are 
to receive due considera- 
tion. Examples are used 
to illustrate this viewpoint 


parts changed to other materials. 
It developed into a serviceable ma- 
chine for the customer, a sizeable 


order for the foundry and consider- 


able savings for the buyer. Why? 
Well, because nothing was done un- 
til it had been thoroughly discussed 
by both parties. The steel castings 
proved their place. Today it is a 
real pleasure to visit this shop, to 
see the machine doing its job effici- 
ently and to know it was largely be- 
cause of mutual co-operation. 


Steel Castings Save Money 


It has been a common belief that 
steel castings are expensive com- 
pared to some other materials. Per- 
haps not enough thought is given to 
possibility of actually saving money 
by use of steel castings. Sections in 
steel castings can be decreased as 
against some other products and yet 
retain the physical characteristics. 
This tends to reduce the cost to the 
buyer. 

As an example, a specific part on 
a machine had been constantly 
breaking and causing considerable 
loss of time to install new parts. The 
part was not a steel casting. Having 
teen approached on the matter we 
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suggested the use of a steel casting. 
The buyer said he thought the cost 
would be prohibitive, but when it 
was mentioned sections could be 
considerably reduced in this in- 
stance and a change in design made 
at the spot where the part was 
breaking, an opportunity was given 
to prove the point. 

Today as parts of this first mate- 
rial break, they are replaced with 
steel castings. Steel castings have 
proved more economical because they 
are not breaking. This cuts down 
replacement orders and saves labor 
of replacing the part, shown in Fig. 
1. Breakage at point indicated with 
arrow was eliminated with slight 
modification and the warpage at sec- 
tion marked X stopped by proper 
heading, with no increase in metal. 

In another case, because of trouble 
experienced with steel castings, the 
purchaser had soured on such prod- 
ucts. Investigation by the foundry, 
with co-operation of the manufactur- 


er, revealed improper pattern con- 
struction. Through reconstruction 
of the equipment to permit proper 
gating and heading, the shrinkage 
was eliminated and all was well 
again. Steel castings, the proper 
material for the required function 
of this part, had found their place 
again through the understanding of 
the buyer and the seller. 
Specifications have much to do 
with the sale of steel castings. Such 
a matter comes to mind where an 


Fig. 1—This steel casting was used to 
replace original parts to solve a prob- 
lem of breakage in a machine where 
cost of further replacements were elimi- 
nated. Time and installation expense 
saved were highly important here 
(top left) 
Fig. 2—Proper arrangement of heading 
and gating as shown hee made pos- 
sible production of an intricate steel 
casting shown in Fig. 3 (bottom) 
Fig. 3—Same casting as Fig. 2 but 
with heads and gates removed (cen- 
ter left) 
Fig. 4—This combination or inter- 
changeable pattern handles four dif- 
ferent designs (top right) 
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abrasive action took place and diffi- 
culty had been experienced with the 
steel castings. After the action was 
explained, another analysis was sug- 
gested and steel castings were re- 
tained with complete satisfaction. 

Still another example of common 
understanding comes to mind. A 
certain intricate pressure casting, 
subjected to rigid test, was discussed 
thoroughly before any attempt was 
made to produce it. Through well- 
constructed pattern equipment made 
for practical heading and gating, the 
problem was mastered. The initial 
casting showed a defect, but by a 
simple alteration the balance of the 
order was filled satisfactorily. Fig. 
2 shows the casting with risers 
(weight 1375 pounds) and Fig. 3 the 
cleaned casting (333 pounds). 

On numerous occasions the cus- 
tomer has saved money on patterns 
by first approaching the foundry. In 
one case it developed that a combina- 
tion or interchangeable pattern suf- 


ficed to handle four different de- 
signs. Consultation by both parties 
unearthed this possibility. Fig. 4 il- 
lustrates the cylinder in one of its 
several sizes. Through adding or 
removing loose barrel pieces 
(marked XX), the cylinder may be 
lengthened or shortened. Also by 
using loose pieces shown in Fig. 5, 
anchor feet, A, may be added or re- 
moved as required. Fig. 5 shows 
the several pieces making up the in- 
terchangeable, combination pattern 
equipment. 

The point is simply this: Co-oper- 
ation between purchaser and produc- 
er in first discussing the “nature of 
the beast” permits most difficulties 
to be eliminated before any work is 
done at all. By doing this, steel cast- 
ings will justify their use and show 
they do have a definite place in pro- 
gressive industry because their 
chemical and physical characteris- 
tics permit less weight and conse- 
quently a decrease in cost to buyer. 
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Making Auto Parts 








@ AT THE Guide Lamp division of 
General Motors Corp., Anderson, 
Ind., a complicated system of con- 
veyors is utilized to handle efficiently 


a large volume of small parts con- torpedo-shaped shell which is thor- to prevent any dust or dirt from set- 
sisting mainly of shells for head- oughly cleaned and given a smooth tling on the work. k 
lights, tail lights, parking lights and surface preparatory to going ss eR 
similar automobile lamp assemblies, through the finishing department. Same Conveyor Returns Rejects 


as well as bumpers, bumper guards 
and similar accessories. 

Lamp shells in general follow an 
L-shaped path to the assembly lines. 
Reflectors and ornamental units fol- 
low a somewhat circular path on 
their way to the assembly lines. 

Referring to the accompanying 
layout diagram of the plant, it will 
be seen that the northwest part is 
devoted to stamping and forming 
operations. Steel comes to this de- 
partment in the form of sheets, is 
cut and blanked to size and fed into 
the stamping line. Stamping and 
forming operations on the large tor- 
pedo-shaped shells for head lamps 


the next by a continuous belt con- 
veyor with a dam in front of each 
work stage. Here additional form- 
ing operations finally produce the 


Parts proceed on overhead chain 
conveyor to the finishing depart- 
ment where the first operation is to 
give them a hot alkali wash. This is 
followed by a mild acid rinse, all on 
the chain conveyor. Parts then pass 
to drier on the same conveyor. The 
drying unit consists of an oven in 
which the temperature of 250 de- 
gres Fahr. is maintained. 

From this conveyor the parts are 
racked on a rack-type conveyor 
which carries them through the ac- 
tual painting operations. Racking 


Exceptionally efficient production of a large 
number of small parts is made possible by care- 
ful layout of departments, use of high production 
continuous processing and conveying equipment, 
completely mechanized overhead handling sys- 
tems. Large automatic plating setups also help 


and rack conveyor as well as all sub- 
sequent painting operations are car- 
ried on in a completely sealed unit, 
the air in which is carefully cleaned 


The overhead chain conveyor feed- 
ing the loading stage where parts 
are placed on the rack conveyor is so 
laid out that rejects are placed back 
on the same chain conveyor and 
taken back to the stamping and 
forming department for additional 
cleaning or other operations that 
may be required to prepare the unit 
for finishing. This same system is 
followed throughout the entire 
plant; that is, on each individual 
chain conveyor, and there are a 
large number of such units, provi- 





























































































































are handled in five presses where in [ 
a series of progressive forming Op- Y Pi 
erations the extremly deep draw is 
produced necessary for this design. z . HUB CAP 

FORMING POLISHING PLATING PRODUCTION 

Troughs Carry Shells OF REFLECTORS a 
In this first group of presses the te SHIPPING 
shells are carried from one press to 
the next by a series of troughs. | ; 
Press operator upon removing the f 
part simply places it on the trough ee ASSEMBLY 
which slopes toward the next press. BUMPER i 
Operator at that unit picks up the a a 
material, places it in his press, oper- FORMING POLISHING PLATING 
ates the machine and pushes the unit OF MOLDINGS © Bye: 
out of the back side where it slides my 
down another trough to the next op- t 
erator. : 
From this group of presses, the 

part proceeds to another line where 
work is handled from one stage to STANAPING HORNING sah esl F 

wees ° POLISHING A CLEANING ~~ — prRYING 

FORMING WELDING ENCLOSURE 

General layout of production lines at LAMP SHELLS 
plant of Guide Lamp division of Gen- oo 


eral Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind. Not 
complete or to scale 






































How Calcium-Silicon 
raises strength and 
ductility of Cast Steel 


HE use of calcium-silicon with reduced amounts of 
gates instead of aluminum alone for deoxidizing 
cast steel in the ladle eliminates harmful chain-type, 
eutectic sulphide inclusions and thus raises the strength 
and ductility of the steel. The averaged values of a num- 
ber of tests on .36 to .40 carbon steel showed that this 
treatment raised yield strength 7.15 per cent, tensile 
strength 6.49 per cent, elongation 2.52 per cent, and re- 
duction of area 5.82 per cent. 

Ask to have one of our metallurgists call and explain 
more fully how you can improve cast steel with calcium- 
silicon. He can help make your use of this and other 
“Electromet” ferro-alloys more profitable, without obli- 
gation. Electro Metallurgical Company, Unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario. 





wa Harmful chain-type, 
eutectic sulphide in- 
clusions segregated 
¢ along grain bounda- 


» ries in cast steel not 
a treated with calcium- 
oe silicon. Magnifica- 


tion—500 diameters. 








Inclusions in cast 
steel treated with 
* ; calcium - silicon. 
The inclusions are 
dispersed and the 
steel has improved 
strength and duc- 
tility. Magnification 
* —500 diameters. 
(Both micrographs 
slightly reduced in 
reproduction.) 
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| Items of Interest 
4 bout other’ Electrom ’ 
f Ferro-Alloys | 











Vanadium Increases Strength 
and Toughness of Medium-Man- 
ganese Steel Castings — The aver- 
aged values of a series of tests showed 
that the addition of 0.10 per cent vanadium 
to a medium-manganese steel raised the 
yield point from 52,000 to 70,200 lb. per 
sq. in., and increased the Izod impact from 





20 to 58.7 ft.-lb. Tensile strength, elonga- 
tion, and reduction of area were also 
slightly increased. 


Use 3 Per Cent Chromium Steels 
for Wear-Resistant Castings — The 
3 per cent chromium steels are easily 
hardened and relatively inexpensive. They 
are particularly suitable in service involv- 
ing severe abrasion but little or no impact. 


Zirconium Improves Machinabil- 
ity of Steel Castings — Zirconium in 
steel castings retards segregation of impu- 
rities at the grain boundaries, eliminates 
hard spots, reduces grain size and produces 
a cleaner and more uniform steel. As a 
result, machinability is greatly improved. 


If you want more information about these 
and the many other ‘Electromet” ferro- 
alloys and metals and the service that goes 
with their purchase, write for the booklet, 
“Electromet Products and Service ./’ 


Electromet 


Trade-Mark 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


The word “’Electromet”’ is a registered trade- 
mark of Electro Metallurgical Company 





PRODUCTS OF A UNIT OF 


UNION CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CORPORATION 


















Sion is made so rejects can be placed 
on the same conveyor and taken back 
to the loading point for correction. 

Lamp shells after being loaded on 
the rack conveyor are given first a 
prime coat of black. This material 
is heavily pigmented for color and 
protection of the metal. The enamel 
is applied by dipping the parts in a 
large tank. 


Excess Enamel Drained 


tack conveyors, after lifting the 
units from the tank, proceed over a 
drip pan where excess enamel is al- 
lowed to flow off. Parts are given a 
bake at temperature of 410 degrees 
Fahr. for 45 minutes. 

The second coat of enamel is ap 
plied while parts are still on the 
rack conveyor by dipping in a sec. 
ond tank of enamel especially for- 
mulated to give a high gloss and 
luster. This coat also is baked at 
110 degrees Fahr. for 45 minutes. 
The bake ovens utilize indirectly 
heated air and include complete au- 
tomatic temperature control. 

A unique feature of this equip- 
ment includes special provision for 
handling the paint tanks. These 
tanks, each approximately 12 feet 
long, 4 feet wide and 3 feet deep, 
are mounted on wheels. Rails ex- 
tend underneath the rack conveyor 
line so a full tank can be placed eas- 
ily in position for the dipping opera- 
tions. When empty, the tank is 
pulled out from under the line, 
passes through a turntable which 
takes it to a part of the finishing 
room where it can be refilled. In 
the meantime, a full tank has been 
moved to the turntable and placed 





underneath the rack conveyor line. 
This arrangement of rails, turn- 
tables and switches enables a tank 
to be shifted completely in 15 to 20 
minutes, thus providing minimum 
interruption to production. 

Each tank is complete with filters 
and a motor-driven agitator. Also 
each tank is heated with steam so 
the enamel is maintained at a tem- 
perature between 88 and 90 degrees. 

As will be seen from the accom- 
panying layout diagram, parts have 
proceeded from the stamping and 
forming department in approxi- 
mately a straight line through the 
cleaning operations to the rack con- 
veyor. They continue on a straight 
line through this conveyor to the un- 
loading stage at the far end. From 
here the parts are placed on over- 
head chain conveyors which carry 
them to the assembly department at 
right angles to the direction of mo- 
tion all parts have been traveling. Of 
course there are different lines for 
different parts but the general flow 
of material is as outlined. 


Bumper Guards Stamped 


Bumper guards, also produced in 
this plant, are stamped from heavy 
steel stock in coils and travel rough- 
ly in a semicircular path through 
this department as indicated in the 
layout diagram. Bumper guards are 
blanked and then passed to the first 
forming operation. Some designs 
require a second forming operation 
before the anchor plate is welded 
into the back of the guard. This an- 
chor plate has also been blanked and 
formed from heavy stock and a stak- 
ing bolt placed through it. This 





Inclined Elevator Expedites Coal Handling 


@ At the new power plant (below) of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Painesville, O., coal is stored in piles by a Link-Belt steam 
locomotive-crane. Coal is brought to bottom of inclined elevator 
which runs to flight conveyor over bunkers 
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bolt has square body which fits in 
the square hole formed in the an- 
chor plate. 

After polishing and inspection the 
bumper guards pass to the copper 
plating line. After copper plating 
comes application of nickel plate, 
then nickel color and finally chro- 
mium plating. This is followed by 
inspection and paint embossing. 
Paint is then baked at 275 degrees 
Fahr. for about 30 minutes, inside 
given a lacquered coat, followed by 
an aluminum body coat, inspection 
and then packing for shipment. 

Handling for all these operations 
is highly mechanized, individual 
chain conveyors being used between 
processing points and to final pack- 
ing areas. 


Condensed Water Avoids Stains 


An interesting feature of the plat- 
ing operations where rinsing is so 
important is the use of condensed 
water from the steam system to 
avoid water stains on the work. 

The automatic unit nickel plating 
bumper guards handles 1200 to 1800 
pieces per hour plating about 1200 
square feet area per hour and em- 
ploying current of 20,0C0 amperes. 
A second unit also is available which 
has a production of 800 pieces per 
hour. Both of these units are entire- 
ly automatic in operation from the 
loading of the work on the line to 
the unloading of completed parts. 
The automatic chromium plating 
line can handle 2200 bumper guards 
per hour, the output of both nickel 
plating units. 

Nickel and chromium plating of 

(Please turn to Page 76) 
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This pusher-type conveyor (above) 

receives coal from inclined elevator 

and distributes it to bunker doors. 

Photo courtesy Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago 
































By L. M. TICHVINSKY 


Reserach Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ THREE KINDS of friction are 
encountered in engineering  prac- 
tice: dry, boundary, and fluid fric- 
tion. The first two types are as im- 
portant as the latter, but only lim- 
ited information is available due 
mainly to testing difficulties and 
the great number of variables en- 
tering into friction phenomena. 
Thus the engineer using  pub- 
lished data on friction must know 
exactly under which test conditions 
these data were obtained. If these 
conditions simulate his application, 
then the use of these data may 
prove to be satisfactory. If test 
and performance conditions are not 
similar, however, the respective fig- 
ures for the coefficient of friction 
might be off by more than 100 per 
cent. 
Elevator Motor Bearing Studied 
This fact is illustrated by this 
example in which values of ail 
three kinds of friction were record- 
ed on the same unit under differ- 
ent conditions, of course: Coeffi- 
cient of friction of an elevator mo- 
tor bearing where starting was 
measured after various rest inter- 
vals. Table I shows the data. The 
bearing was 6 inches in diameter 
and 8 inches long. The load was 
equal to 300 pounds per square 
inch. Oil used had a viscosity of 
200 seconds Saybolt at 100 degrees 
Fahr. and 46 at 210 degrees Fahr. 
Early experiments indicated the 
friction of bodies was independent 
of the area of contact and was pro- 
portional to the normal load. This 
means that the coefficient of fric- 
tion does not depend on the unit 
pressure between the surfaces in 
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Dry, Boundary Friction 


Many factors influence the coefficient of fric- 
tion of a material. Results of recent tests on 
many materials may guide design and appli- 
cation engineers in sound interpretation of 


published data 





Drive engineers, continually con- 
fronted with friction problems, find 
scarce information for selecting data 
on coefficient of friction in most 
handbooks. Usually some kind of 
commonsense interpolation must be 
made to allow for the particular serv- 
ice conditions at hand. The accom- 
panying data may prove valuable 
in such instances. 





contact. Later it was observed that 
in practical cases the coefficient of 
friction is independent of the ve- 
locity of relative motion between 
the rubbing surfaces. Experiments 
have confirmed the first conclusion, 
but there is quite a discrepancy be- 
tween conclusions regarding the ef- 
fect of velocity. 

Thus investigators in 1925 found 
that friction did not change over a 
velocity range from 45 feet per 
minute to 120 feet per minute. On 
the other hand, measurements of 
the braking action of cast - iron 
blocks on hard steel tires indicate 


Fig. 1—This shows adsorption layers 
in boundary friction. A, B are metal 
surfaces. C, D, C’, D’ are molecular 
layers. E is the sliding plane. C, C’ are 
active parts of molecules. D, D’ repre- 
sents less active parts of molecules 
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that friction decreases as the speed 
increases. 

The physical phenomena taking 
place under conditions of dry fric- 
tion have not as yet been thorough- 
ly elucidated. It is assumed that 
the causes of dry friction are dual 
mechanical interlocking and attrac- 
tion between surface molecules. The 
mechanical interlocking theory well 
explains the high value of the co- 
efficient of friction with rough sur- 
faces and light loads. Johansson 
gages with finely polished surfaces 
serve as an example of the second 


theory of dry friction. Here attrac- 


tion between surface molecules be- 
comes so great that large forces 
must be applied to separate the 
blocks. 


Dry Friction Experiments 


Tests on dry friction were made 
with a machine consisting essen- 
tially of an accurately balanced fly- 
wheel disc set rotating freely and 
then decelerated by the friction of 
stationary spherical rubbing con- 
tacts lowered onto it. Some of the 
results, mentioned here in brief, are 
extremely interesting. 


Effect of Load. With carefully 
cleaned surfaces, coefficient of fric- 
tion was independent of the load 
within the limits of experimental 
error. Table II shows this. 

Effect of Velocity. Any change 
in friction with change in velocity 
can be detected by an alteration in 
the slope of the deceleration curve. 
If the slope of this curve remains 
constant it indicates a constant co- 
efficient of friction. Thus, with 
clean surfaces it was always found 
that the friction was constant from 
the high velocity at the beginning 
of the experiment down to the 
smallest velocity at which it could 
be measured accurately (one revo- 
jution per second). The coefficient 
of friction was constant between 
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NEW 272 PAGE 
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A new hand book 
of modern power 
transmission units, 
containing com- 
plete design and 
application data 


Between the covers of this new book are 
presented in convenient, compact form, 
complete engineering and reference data 
on—self-aligning anti-friction ball and 
roller bearing units, newly designed for greater 
life .. . unmounted bearings for various industrial 
applications ... babbitted bearing units for every 
service... welded steel base plates... take-ups.. 
friction and jaw clutches, including the newly-ac- 
quired Twin Disc line... Cast and cut tooth gears... 
steel split and cast iron pulleys...safety collars... 
couplings, both flexible and rigid... drop hangers 
and hanger bearings... grease fittings... shafting - 
the latest designs of the leading manufacturer cf 
power transmission equipment. 272 pages of illus- 
trations, dimensions, weights, list prices, engineer- 
ing information, cross-indexed for the convenient 
use of design engineers and plant managers. 
Return the coupon for your copy. 
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Table I—Three Kinds of Fri 





ction Recorded on the Same Unit 


Coefficient of Rest intervals after which Type of 
Friction—f measurements were taken friction 
0.1085 15 seconds 
0.114 30 seconds 
0.119 1 minute Boundary or 
0.129 3 minutes semi-fluid 
0.129 5 minutes 
0.131 10 minutes 
0.146 18 hours Transition from 
0.152 44 hours semi-fluid to dry 


0.003 
0.004 


Running at average speed 
of 100 feet per minute 


Fluid 


Talle Il—Effect of Load on the Coefficient of Friction for Different Materials 


Glass Mild Steel Hard Steel Nickel Carbon Garnet 
on on on on on on 

Load Glass Mild Steel Hard Steel Mild Steel Glass Mild Steel 
Gm f f f 4 f f 
10.8 0.41 0.56 0.41 ee sh 0.39 
22.3 0.39 : 0.41 0.61 0.18 0.38 
38.5 0.40 0.59 0.46 nae bate ae, 
63.8 : eas 0.42 ae , 

95.9 0.68 0.18 


The coefficient of friction f is independent of load for clean surfaces over the 


ronve of loading used in these experiments. 


and the surfaces were heated to 150°C. i 
alcohol, 


Table II—Effect of Finish on the Coeffic 


Final washing was done with pure alcohol 
n an air oven to remove films of moisture or 


eae oe Friction when Cadmium Contacts were 
se 


Dise Coefficient of 
Material Surface Friction f 
Steel Polished 0.449 
Ground with fine emery 0.552 
Class Polished 0.309 
Ground with fine emery 0.457 





rubbing speeds of 600 and 60 centi- 
meters per second. 

Contact Area. Prolonged run- 
ning of the apparatus caused abra- 
sion and flattening of the spherical 
surfaces so area of contact between 
the surfaces was greatly increased. 
There ves, however, no change 
in friction. With glass contacts 
rubbing on a glass surface, this 
abrasion was quite marked, and 
the area of contact increased from 
a point to four square millimeters 
after a few minutes running. 

Surface Finish. Data in Table III 


show how the grade of finish of the 
disc surface affected the friction 
where cadmium contacts were used. 

Dissimilar Surfaces. When dis- 
similar surfaces were used, the co- 
efficient of friction depended upon 
which material composed the rub- 
bing contact, as shown in Table IV 
for combinations of nickel, mild 
steel and glass. 

This effect is most marked with 
nickel and steel. Where nickel con- 
tacts on steel gave a friction coef- 
ficient of 0.66, steel contacts on 
nickel gave 0.49. One figure is seen 





Table IV—Effect of Dissimilar Materials on Friction 


Disc Surface 


Rubbing Contact Nickel—f Mild Steel—f Class—f 
Nickel 0.53 0.66 0.56 
Mild steel 0.49 0.57 0.61 
Glass 0.50 0.51 0.40 

Table V—Effect of Hardness on Friction 
Dise Surface 

Rubbing Contact Nickel—f Mild Steel—f Class—tf 
Hard steel acu a 0.415 0.53 
I BR oS gh a cc kb ileca, bu ae bie Wie kta 0.47 Skis 
Copper-cadmium 0.32 
Magnesium 0.42 0.42 
Cadmium 0.46 0.30 
Copper 0.49 0.36 0.53 
Ebonite ne 0.53 
ERS oo On a aa 0.24 0.21 0.18 
| SE © a, Wore to eer 0.37 0.39 0.45 

Table VI—Effect of Atmosphere on Friction 
Gas Contacts Disc Surface t 
Air Mild Steel Mild Steel 0.57 
Nitrogen Mild Steel Mild Steel 0.57 
Oxygen Mild Steel Mild Steel 0.58 
Carbon dioxide Mild Steel Mild Steel 0.57 





to be higher and one lower than for 
either nickel on nickel or steel on 
steel. It may be noted that for 
each of the three combinations, one 
figure for dissimilar surfaces was 
greater than either of those for 
similar surfaces. The higher one 
was obtained when the rubbing con- 
tacts were made from softer ma- 
terial. 

An examination of Table V shows 
there is no systematic variation of 
friction with surface hardness. How- 
ever, when contacts were made 
from a soft material (carbon), the 
order of increase of friction was 
from hard to soft bearing surface. 
When extremely hard contacts 
(garnet) were used, the order was 
reversed. Carbon contacts did not 
abrade any surfaces, whereas gar- 
net scratched all the surfaces with 
scarcely any abrasion to itself. 


Various Atmospheres. Micro- 
scopic surfaces examination showed 
continuous abrasion occurred, so a 
fresh rubbing surface was always 
being exposed. In air, this fresh 
surface would be covered rapidly by 
an absorbed film of oxygen or oxide. 
If frictional effects were confined to 
this surface layer, it might be ex- 
pected that friction would be in- 
fluenced by the nature of the film. 
Measurements of friction were car- 
ried out in air, nitrogen, oxygen and 
carbon dioxide to see if anv such 
effects could be detected. The re- 
sults in Table VI show the fric- 
ton coefficient is the same, within 
the limits of experimental error. 


Friction Below Surface 


This test indicates frictional ef- 
fects are not confined to the first 
molecular layers but extend below 
to cause distortion and abrasion to 
some depth within the metal. 

These tests show, then, that with- 
in the limits of experimental error 
friction is independent of the load 
(1 to 25 grams), of the apparent 
contact area (“point contact” to sev- 
eral square millimeters), and of the 
velocity (from 600 to 60 centimeters 
per second). Contaminating films 
on the surface can give apparent 
deviations from these relationships. 
There is no systematic relationship 
between surface hardness and co- 
efficient of friction. Apparently the 
frictional effect is not confined to 
the surface layer of the metal but 
causes distortion and abrasion be- 
low it. 

A figure of 0.2 or more for the 
coefficient of friction indicates that 
the friction takes place in the dry 
region. 

Boundary friction has been sug- 
gested as a term to denote all cases 
of frictional resistance between 


solid surfaces fully or partially sep- 
arated by a thin film of fluid, the 
thickness of which may be meas- 
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ured in terms of molecules. The 
unknown reactions between’ the 
molecules of the fluid and of the 
surfaces determine the nature of 
the frictional resistance. 


Most experiments on boundary or 
semifluid friction reveal that it de- 
pends on a number of factors such 
as adsorption, adhesion and orien- 
tation of molecules. Apparently ad- 
sorption plays the predominant 
role. The mechanism of lubrication 
becomes possible as a result of the 
physical property of the lubricating 
substance to adhere to the moving 
surfaces. 


Lubricant Molecules in Layers 


On two such surfaces, continuous 
adsorption layers are formed by 
molecules of lubricants that cling 
by their more active ends to the 
metallic surfaces, shown schemat- 
ically in Fig. 1. Relative motion 
takes place on the sliding plane E 
where the molecules meet with their 
less active parts and cause the fric- 
tional resistance to decrease con- 
siderably. The magnitude of forces 
which attract the active parts of 
molecules to the metal surfaces de- 
pends on the chemical properties of 
the lubricant and the kind and type 
of bearing surface. 

For most organic compounds—to 
which ail lubricants belong—the ad- 
hering force to such metals as steel 
and bronze is extremely high. In 
virtue of their magnitude some 
physicists consider the adsorption 
layers quite tenacious and firmly at- 
tached and welded to the metal. Ac- 
cording to the experiments at the 
laboratory of Physical Chemistry 
in Cambridge the value of the co- 
efficient of friction in the boundary 
region is independent of velocity 
and area of contact. These experi- 
ments indicate that for some class 
of lubricants and surfaces the co- 
efficient of friction is approximate- 
ly independent of load. The de- 
pendence of the coefficient of fric- 
tion upon the load for some other 
class of lubricants and_ surfaces 
cannot be correlated according to 
the viscosity of the lubricant or the 
polarity of its molecules. 

A friction coefficient from 0.01 to 
0.1 indicates that the friction takes 
place in the boundary region. 


¢ 


Oil Well Casings 


@ A complete range of oil well cas- 
ing of A.P.I. standard sizes down to 
5%-inch outside diameter, with wall 
thicknesses to meet practically any 
service, is announced by A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee. These casings 
are made from rolled steel plates in 
four grades and have minimum 
yield point of 105,000 pounds per 
square inch. Lengths average 50 
feet. 
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Thermal Bonding 
Of Motor Parts 


@A NEW USE for high frequency 
induction furnaces at the plant of 
RCA Victor Co., Camden, N. J., is 
the heating of Victrola motor lami- 
nations for melting thermoplastic 
cement while laminations are under 
pressure so that they can be per- 
manently bonded without the use of 
rivets. 

Motors produced by this method 
are said to be quieter, more com- 
pact and show a large saving in 
both material and labor. Motors 
made with riveted laminations 
varied in quality due to the slip- 
ping of these laminations during the 
riveting operation. More transfor- 
mer iron had to be used because of 
the electrical losses caused by the 
rivets. With the new method 
greater accuracy of alignment is at- 
tained, and the “once around” noises 
are reduced considerably. Produc- 
tion has been pushed to over 6000 
laminated rotors or stators per day. 
Diameter of the motor has been re- 
duced 1 inch from that of the old 


















































riveted design. Area is 30 per cent 
less and weight has been lowered 48 
per cent. 

Equipment used for the bonding 
operation consists of two standard 
3-kilowatt high frequency converters 
and two coils, all built by Ajax Elec- 
trothermic Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
Lamination assemblies are placed in 
the furnace coil in stacks, and a 
complete stack is heated to fusion 
temperature and pressed in less 
than 3 minutes. Assemblies are 
bolted together and removed from 
the furnace under pressure of the 
bolt and are placed in an air cool- 
ing chamber. After removal from 
this chamber the bolt is taken out 
and assemblies are ready for use in 
the motors. 


(Upper) Assembling laminations before 
placing them in combination furnace 
and press shown at center. Air cooling 
chamber is seen at left, and high fre- 
quency converter is located under the 
table 
(Lower) Motor laminations in place be- 
fore lowering of pressure head. At left 
is shown a rotor after the heating and 
pressing operation. Bolt holds stack 
firmly until after cooling is completed 








REDUCES POWER 
BILLS 


Improve power factor 
...Reduce amount of 
current line must carry 
between capacitor and 
source of power... Re- 
duce line drop and 
effect better line regu- 
lation. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
CAPACITORS 





HIGH SPEED MOTOR EFFICIENCY FOR 
SLOW SPEED DRIVES 


You get the exact horsepower needed at the rpm 
of the driven machine. Simplifies installation... 
eliminates maintenance of belts, pulleys, sprockets 
and chains. 













WESTINGHOUSE GEARMOTORS 



















EXTRA STRENGTH AT NO EXTRA COST 


Extra mechanical strength in one-piece frame. 
Extra electrical strength in Tuffernell insulation. 
Ball or sleeve bearings, both with exclusive West- 
inghouse features that eliminate lubrication grief. 

















ALL NECESSARY CON- 
TROL IN ONE PACKAGE 


Saves wiring, conduit and 
labor ...Costs less to in- 
stall . . . Gives magnetic 
starting, overload protec- 
tion, manual disconnect 
switch and Nofuze Circuit 
protection. 


COMBINATION LINESTARTERS 


Westinghouse 
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SNUFF COMPANY MODERNIZES 
PLANT...GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 
AND FLEXIBILITY 


A leading American snuff manufacturer was confronted 
with the necessity of rehabilitating steam power equip- 
ment. A new boiler, steam engines and lineshaft drives 
would cost about $30,000.00. A Westinghouse gearing 
expert pointed out that 12 gearmotors, in place of a com- 
plete new drive, not only would permit utilizing the existing 
gears, but would save the company more than $23,256.00 
in capital investment. While operating costs are com- 
parable, the gearmotors offer the additional advantage of 
flexibility. As a result, the company operates only the 
grinders needed to meet production instead of all of them 
as under the former system. 

In every phase of industry, manufacturing engineers 
and management are effecting savings and like efficiency 
through the greater flexibility by use of Westinghouse 
motors and control. Perhaps your plan of modernization 
could use this unique Westinghouse service. If you are 
interested, simply write the nearest Westinghouse office 
or correspond direct with Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Department 7-N. 


J-90191 




























Before Modernization — Ponderous gears, heavy 
lineshaft, and huge belt pulleys operated these snuff 
mills. In case of trouble, the entire line had to be 
shut down. 





After Modernization — twelve Westinghouse gear- 
motors, providing exact speed and horsepower for 
the driven load — at one-fifth the cost. 
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By B. C. GARDNER 


The DeVilbiss Co. 
Toledo, O. 


@ THERE IS an excellent oppor- 
tuntiy for motion-study analysis in 
connection with use of spray guns to 
determine the most efficient meth- 
ods of painting any particular proj- 
ect. Of course, the same system that 
would be used on one item may not 
be at all suitable for most efficient 
application of paint to another item. 
However, where mass_ production 
finishing methods involve the use of 
a spray gun, a detailed study of 
spraying technique for each type of 
item handled will usually be found 
an extremely paying proposition. 


Study Flat Surface Spraying 


Possibly one of the most ele- 
mentary factors that should be un- 
derstood thoroughly at the outset is 
the most efficient method of spray- 
ing a flat surface. Figs 1 and 2 
illustrate the two most important 
things to watch. The proper method 
of making a spray gun stroke is to 
avoid swinging the spray gun in an 
are. The are method is wrong be- 
cause too much paint is applied at 
the center of the stroke and too 
little at the extreme ends. Also, the 
distance between the gun and the 
work may vary almost on a ratio 
of 2 to 1. Waste due to excess vapor, 
of course, results. Center of stroke 
is wet while ends are dry and frosty. 

Under such conditions it is easily 
seen why it is extremely difficult, 
if not almost impossible, to apply 


Fig. 1--Showing proper method of mak- 

ing a spray gun stroke. Gun is trig- 

gered at both start and end of stroke. 

Stroke is not arched but gun moves 
on straight line 


Spray-Gun Motion Study 


Paying attention to a few, simple, underlying 
rules of motion study and spray-gun technique 
offers possibilities of greatly increased produc- 
tion with less fatigue and improved quality of 


work, as an authority here points out 


a uniform layer of paint. The cor- 
rect procedure is to hold the gun at 
right angles to the surface at all 
times and to trigger the gun at each 
end of the stroke; that is, begin the 
stroke, then pull the trigger. At the 
end of the stroke, release the trigger 
before the stroke is completed. 


The reason some operators do not 
trigger the gun as suggested is quite 
simple. Instead of cutting down the 
fluid flow by adjusting it either at 
the pressure feed tank or at the 
fluid regulator, they make the mis- 
take of adjusting it by means of 
the fluid adjusting screw on the 
spray gun. Turning this adjusting 
screw inward to reduce the mate- 
rial flow increases the spring ten- 
sion on the trigger. Naturally, it be- 
comes extremely difficult to pull 
and tires the operator’s hand after 
a short period of time. This results 
in a tendency not to trigger the gun 
properly. This difficulty can be 
eliminated by permitting the fluid 
adjusting screw on the spray gun 
to be left wide open. Then, in prac- 


tically all cases, the necessary ad- 
justment can be made at the pres- 
sure feed tank or at the fluid regu- 
lator. 

If this plan is followed, the user 
will find that less material will be 
consumed, there will be less fatigue 
for the operator, there will be re- 
duced wear on the spray gun parts 
such as tips and needles, and an im- 
proved finish will be obtained. 

The second important factor is to 
hold the spray gun at all times per- 
pendicular to the surface being 
painted. Fig. 2 illustrates by solid 
lines the correct position in which 
the spray gun should be held. Dotted 
lines indicate an incorrect position. 
Most satisfactory results will be ob- 
tained when the spray gun is held 
some 6 to 10 inches away from the 
surface. 

Figs 3 and 4 will serve to indicate 
correct and incorrect methods of 
spraying corners. As will be seen in 
Fig. 3, when the spray gun is oper- 
ated up to and past the corner in 
painting one side, a certain amount 
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Black, messy oil 
was driving 
them crazy at 
this plant... 
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DIRTY WORK 


IN THE MACHINE SHOP 


SCREW MACHINE products plant 
A in an Eastern state had an unhappy 
crowd of operators on their hands. 
The management wasn’t too happy, 
either. Messy, evil-smelling cutting oil 
was making inspection of work difficult 
and operation of the machines unpleas- 
ant. The oil in use also had a tendency 
to separate when machines were left 
idle for a short time. 

Shell was asked to try its hand at the 
problem. Working with the plant engi- 
neers, the Shell man began a careful sur- 
vey of the threading machines, and the 
single- and multiple-screw machines. 

After a series of experiments, he made 
his recommendation: the proper type 
and grade of Shell Cutting Oil to meet 
the problems in this plant. 





Two years have passed since the Shell 
man made his recommendation and the 
oil was installed. Here, in plain words, 
is the record reported by the plant: 


I. The oil is completely clean and odorless—in- 
spection is easier and operators are well satisfied. 


2. Finishes are considerably better than before. 
3. Tool life has been increased and “down time” 
has been decreased, resulting in a greater net 
production. 


4. In cutting brass, there is no discoloration of 
work as had sometimes happened before. 


Here is a record--pure and simple—of a job 
accomplished by Shell for a manufacturer. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it is being re- 
peated day after day in plants all over the 
country. Shell men working with Shell prod- 
ucts can often save you dollars in maintenance 
—make production more efficient and profit- 
able. Why not let a Shell man help you? There 
is a Shell office near you. 


SHELL CUTTING OILS 


53 














of spray is sure to be deposited 
around the corner. Then when the 
other side is sprayed, there will be 
over-spray around the corners on 
both surfaces. To prevent this, it is 
recommended that the sides’ be 
painted up to within 3 or 4 inches of 
the corners as shown in Fig. 4. Then, 
by holding the spray gun at an angle 
with the corner, it can be raised and 
lowered to catch both sides of the 
corner simultaneously. This would 
apply to cabinets, cases, etc. which 
are finished in an assembled state. 


Plan Gun Movements 


In painting any particular as- 
sembly, the most efficient combina- 
tion of spray gun movements to 
produce the desired coverage should 
be worked out carefully and not left 
to the individual operator’s dis- 
cretion. Someone familiar with mo- 
tion study, working in close cooper- 
ation with a man in the finishing de- 
partment who is thoroughly familiar 
with spray gun technique, may pos- 
sibly produce the best system of 
painting any particular project. 

In using any spray gun there are 
a number of adjustments of extreme 
importance. These should be studied 
carefully. Best results are depend- 
ent upon the proper flow of material 
from the nozzle, correct proportion- 
ing of atomizing air pressure of 
flow of material, and proper spray 
width. The usual spray gun con- 
tains an adjusting screw which af- 
fords control of the flow of mate- 
rial from the nozzle. As mentioned 
above, to assure maximum ease in 


Fig. 3—Spraying corners this way re- 
sults in depositing overspray 
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CORRECT POSITION 


Fig. 2—Spray gun should be held per- 
pendicularly to the surface as shown 
by solid lines here 


triggering the gun it is recom- 
mended that this control be left 
wide open in practically all cases. 

A second adjusting screw which 
is found on some spray guns con- 
trols atomizing pressure. Also, there 
is an air adjusting valve which can 
be attached to the air inlet of those 
guns not equipped with an atomizing 
pressure adjustment. A_ spreader 
adjustment affords a means of 
changing the spray pattern from a 
round spray to various width fan 
sprays as may be required. 

In making adjustments of the 
spray gun, too high an atomization 
pressure is to be avoided since it 
will spread or thin out the center of 
the spray pattern. Insufficient air 
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WRONG METHOD 








pressure will produce a _ spattered 
effect. This results in the material 
covering, the surface in beads or 
drops. This adjustment can _ be 
checked by studying the spray pat- 
tern produced by the gun. 

In working out a motion study on 
a particular product, an _ experi- 
mental period using various settings 
of the adjustments will be found of 
value in determining the most effi- 
cient operation. Note, too, the dif- 
ferent results obtained by changing 
fluid adjustments, atomizing pres- 
sure and spreader adjustments. 


Since flow of material from the 
gun nozzle determines the speed at 
which the gun must be moved across 
the surface, the speed of operation 
sometimes can be increased greatly 
by using a setting which permits 
faster flow of material. Then, to pre- 
vent excessive deposits of paint, 
work out a sequence of motions 
which will prevent overlapping of 
the spray pattern as the article is 
painted. A comfortably rapid stroke 
should result in sufficient coverage 
without runs or sags. 


Keep Motions Continuous 


Another important element which 
has been found to increase greatly 
the efficiency of spraying operations 
is the principle of keeping a con- 
tinuity of motion, from the time the 
gun is triggered when starting to 
paint an article until the gun is 
triggered off and the article is com- 
pletely painted. This does not 
necessarily mean that the entire 
article should be painted without 


Fig. 4—Corners should be sprayed like 
this for best results 
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ROTATING 
WORK HOLDEI? 


Fig. 5—Painting wheel hub in one con- 
tinuous stroke using rotating work 
holder 


shutting off the gun, but it does mean 
that this should be done wherever 
the shape of the article permits. It 
has been found that by mounting 
certain kinds of work on a fixture 
which can be revolved easily it is 
possible to paint such objects with 
ene or two simple motions without 
shutting off the spray gun more 
than once or twice. 

Such continuous, or nearly continu- 
ous operation of the gun will assure 
maximum coverage per unit of time 
and so will produce a maximum out- 
put from the spraying operation. In 
such work, it usually is necessary 
to provide a fixture to hold the ob- 
ject during painting and to permit 
rapidly positioning it from time to 
time for complete access to all por- 
tions. Then, by working out a suit- 
able sequence of motions for the 
spray gun, complete coverage of 
the article can be obtained with a 
few rapid strokes and simultaneous 
or alternate movements of the fix- 
ture holding the work. 


Instruct Gun Operators 


Often the makers of the spray 
gun and associated equipment will 
be found able to furnish definite 
suggestions for improving results. 
Often suggestions made to the spray 
gun operators will enable them to 
greatly reduce fatigue connected 
with the work, and if this is ex- 
plained to them when the motion 
study analysis is being made, it per- 
mits . obtaining their cooperation 
more easily. An efficient and care- 
fully worked out motion study may 
be the means of making a significant 
saving in painting operations as 
well as making possible a much 
higher production from the equip- 
ment. 

Of course, it is most essential to 
follow at all times the directions of 
the spray gun manufacturer regard- 
ing the best way to clean the gun 


Fig. 6—Showing path of spray gun for 
most efficient spraying 
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4° TO 5" SPRAY 


WHEEL HUB 





and to keep it in the best operating 
condition if maximum painting effi- 
ciency is to be obtained. 

Acompanying illustrations’ will 
show typical examples of recom- 
mended practice in spray gun mo- 
tion. Where the object to be painted 
is of such a shape that it can be 
sprayed while it is rotated, the gun 
can be held open from beginning to 
end of the stroke. For example, Fig. 
5 shows method used in spraying of 
metal hubs of wheels. The work 
here is held and rotated by the work 
holder. For this job a 5-inch spray 
is used. As the hub rotates, the 
operator simply pulls the trigger 
back and turns the gun in a 2-inch 
arc, painting the hub in one con- 
tinuous operation. 


Zig-Zag Stroke Unnecessary 


To zigzag this stroke or to start 
at the top and move to the bottom 
and back up again would be unneces- 
sary. 

Fig. 6 shows how continuity of 
motion can be worked out for a flat 
surface such as a table top. Also, 
this shows a diagram of how con- 
tinuity of motion may be planned 
for solid objects such as cabinets, 
metal covers, cases, etc. In both of 
these cases the spray gun is trig- 
gered to feather out the strokes. 

In any motion study for spray 
guns it is desirable to determine the 
fewest number of strokes and least 
amount of motion necessary to ob- 





tain the desired coverage. To this 
end, the design and use of suitable 
fixtures will be found a great aid. 
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Effect Of Elements In 
Alloy Cast Irons 


@ Alloy Cast Irons; semiflexible 
imitation leather, 270 pages, 6 x 9 
inches, 111 charts and illustrations, 
73 tables; published by American 
Foundrymen’s association, Chicago; 
supplied by Sree., Cleveland, for 
$3; in Europe by Penton Publishing 
Co. Ltd., Caxton House, Westmin- 
ster, London S.W.1. 

A project of the gray iron divi- 
sion of the American Foundrymen’s 
association, this volume covers the 
effect of 18 elements on the various 
properties of gray, white and chilled 
cast irons. Information is given on 
the effect of aluminum, bismuth, 
carbon, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, molybden- 
um, nickel, phosphorus, silicon, so- 
dium, sulphur, titanium, tungsten, 
vanadium and zirconium on such 
properties as tensile, transverse, 
shear, torsional and _ impact 
strengths, hardness, deflection, ma- 
chinability, wear resistance, heat 
resistance, corrosion resistance, 
mass and section, electrical prop- 
erties, thermal properties, chill, etc. 

It also discusses the forms in 
which alloying elements are avail- 
able commercially and the different 
types that are added to various 
melting units. General foundry 
practice used in the manufacture of 
alloy cast iron, covering such sub- 
jects as melting, molding sands, 
heat treatment, shakeout practice, 
cleaning and finishing, etc., also is 
covered. 

Of special interest is the chapter 
devoted to composition, mechanical 
properties, uses and service data on 
many types of alloy cast irons in 
commercial applications. For those 
desiring still more complete infor- 
mation on the subjects covered, a 
25-page bibliography is available. 
The 14-page cross index makes the 
desired information easily found. 









































1800 lbs. lighter—carries 1500 lbs. more payload. Ultra modern design 
utilizes U-S-S Cor-Ten in the bridge-truss type body frame. Reduces weight 
of this Fruehauf freight trailer 1600 Ibs. under standard. Compared with 
old equipment now on the roads, the weight saving is estimated to run as high 
as 4000 Ibs. Unit is 33’ long, 8’ wide, 7’ high—weighs only 10,900 Ibs. Built 
by Fruehauf Trailer Co. of California. 


Hyster Boom-Arch built 20-30% lighter with U-S-S MANn-TEN. 
In this modern logging equipment, built by Willamette-Hyster Co., Portland, 
Oregon, the high yield point of U-S-S Man-Ten makes possible substantial 
weight reduction without reducing high load capacity and great strength essen- 
tial for this tough service. Saving weight leaves more horse-power available for 
work—-permits faster return trips and safe operation up steeper grades. In- 
creased footage handled, assures low cost operation essential for selective log- 
ging 
i 


U-S-S Man-Tenreduces weight one-third, assures long life. Vitalin 
obtaining favorable payloa adweight ratio in the face of highway load limit 
restrictions, the use of l S Man-TEN enables builder to reduce thickness 
of mixing drum and mixing blades of this Blaw-Knox TRUKMIXER by 
33 1/3%. Abrasion tests reveal MAN-TEN also ideally suited to withstand the 
grinding action of sand, stone and cement—one reason why none of these 
drums or mixer blades has ever worn out in service. 


U-S-S MAn-TEN saves 3750 lbs. in this mine truck body. 25 cu. yd. 
trailer dump truck for open strip mine hauling, built by United Iron Works 
Company, Pittsburg, Kansas. Body of U-S-S MAN-TEN weighs 14,800 Ibs. 
25% lighter than similar capacity trailer with structural quality steel body. 
Any truck body user will be interested in a steel that will economically 
reduce deadweight like this. Weight saved can be converted into gasoline and 
oil savings, reduced tire and brake maintenance, extra carrying capacity. 




















|Your Equipment 








AMERICAN STEEL 





-- » AND COMPARE IT 


for lightness, strength 
and cost with U'S°‘S 
High Tensile Steel 


construction 


ERE’S a direct challenge to every user and 
builder of mobile equipment. 

The safe reduction of deadweight with U-S-S High 
Tensile Steels—its resultant economies—its tangible 
returns in increased capacity and lower operating 
costs, are well-proved facts. You can’t afford to over- 
look them. 

Witness the typical applications illustrated. How 
does your equipment stack up? Is it still dragging 
around useless deadweight? Is it wearing out long be- 
fore it should? Does it give you the capacity you have 
a right to expect? Rebuild it, at low cost, with service- 
tested U-S-S High Tensile Steels. 

Both U-S-S Cor-Ten and U-S-S Man-TEn have 
yield points approximately 50% higher than struc- 
tural quality open-hearth steel. Both are tough and 
hard wearing, highly resistant to shock and vibration 
—have 14 greater resistance to abrasion than mild 
steel. Cor-TEN has unusually high resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion, 4 to 6 times that of plain steel. MAN- 
TEN equals copper steel in rust resistance. 

But because both these superior steels are /ozw alloy 
steels—their price is low. Thousands of applications 
have proved they will reduce weight with little or no 
increase in cost. May we tell you more about them? 





& WIRE 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 








U-S:S MAN-TEN mine cars weigh one ton less each. In 200 of th 
Granby-type mine cars, MAN-TEN construction has reduced weig’ t 2000 1 
per car. Used with electric motor haulage, 45 cars to a train, this 45-t 
weight reduction effectively reduces power consumption. 






Welded U-S:S MAN-TEN construction trims off 12,000 lbs. hei 
Reduction of deadweight from 69,000 to 57,000 Ibs. in this Austin-Western 
cu. yd. railroad dump car substantially reduces motive power of hauling u | 
required. 

A 6-car train of these lighter MAN-TEN-built cars actually weighs less th 
a train of 5 cars of the previous type. 
































@ THERE ARE applications in the 
machinery field where welds are 
used on parts which are to be car- 
burized. In these cases, problems 
arise which are not ordinarily en- 
countered in carburizing. The fol- 
lowing experimental information 
was obtained to investigate the phe- 
nomena involved in carburizing weld 
metal. 

The welds in the test joined forged 
and annealed SAE 2315 steel, a 3% 
per cent nickel material, widely used 
as a carburizing steel for miscellane- 
ous machine elements. Proportions 
of the weld and points at which 
hardness tests were made are shown 
in Fig. 2. Two specimens were 
welded for each of four analyses 
of rods. One specimen was peened 
with an air hammer after each pass, 
the other specimen was not peened. 
The coated rods were 5/32-inch in 
diameter with 140 amperes at 22 
volts direct current. The SAE 2315 


Abstracted from The Welding Journal, 
jublished by American Welding society, 
New York. 


Fig. 1l—Microstructure produced by 


using a straight carbon rod. Magnifica- 
tion 50 diameters 





Welds To Be Carburized 


Factors entering into selection of welding rod 
and welding procedure to produce welds to be 
carburized are discussed here. Tests reveal rod 
should be one producing least variation of 
grain structure and hardness between weld and 


parent metal 


By E. J. WELLAUER 


Metallurgist 
Falk Corporation 
Milwaukee 


And 
G. C. DOEHLER 
Engineer 
Hevi Duty Electric Co. 
Milwaukee 


stock was forged and annealed. 
Welds were normalized at 1650 de- 
grees Fahr., after which the weld 
bead was machined level with the 
parent stock. Specimens were car- 
burized for 10 hours at 1700 de- 
grees Fahr. in a vertical retort fur- 
nace using a gaseous carburizing 
medium. The sections to be hard- 
ened then were oil quenched from 
1425 degrees Fahr. and drawn at 350 
degrees Fahr. 

Growth in section accompanies all 
carburizing reactions. In_ these 
specimens, the weld metal averaged 
from 0.001 to 0.002-inch less growth 
than the parent metal. 

Cross sections of welds in carbon- 
molybdenum and 2% per cent nick- 


el steel were uniform and dense, in- 
dicating that carbon-molybdenum 
and 2% per cent nickel steel rods 
produced the more desirable welds 
with procedures used in this test. 

The case depth and variation be- 
tween parent and weld metal are 
recorded in Table I. With the ex- 
ception of the SAE 2315 rod, the 
carbon penetration into the weld 
metal was less than the penetration 
into the parent metal. 

Depth of carbon penetration was 
practically equal for the various 
rods, except for the SAE 2315 rod 
where the greater penetration was 
probably due to the greater porosity 
of the weld. The carbon penetration 
into the peened and unpeened welds 
was practically equal. 

Case carburizing is used for the 
purpose of securing a high hardness 
on a specified surface. Where welds 
are a portion of the useful carburized 
surface, it is important that the 
hardness obtained be within the lim- 
its specified for the parent stock. 
For the hardness readings, a special 
micrometer screw was arranged on 


Fig. 2—Dimensions of specimen used 
in tests with location of points checked 
for hardness 
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GRAIN SIZE BEST MEASURE 
OF DEGREE OF SOFTNESS 


The degree of softness of brass, a factor 
of extreme importance in many fabricating 
processes, can most accurately be expressed 
in terms of actual average grain size. The 
internal structure of brass is revealed upon 
examination under a high-powered metal- 
lurgical microscope when a sample is care- 
fully ground and polished and then etched 
with a solution of concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide. The 
structure of annealed wrought brass con- 
sists of a large number of individual crys- 
tals or grains whose average size depends 
upon the temperature of the anneal. The 
higher the temperature of the anneal, the 
larger the crystals. 








These micrographs illustrate the microstructures 
of brass annealed at various temperatures. Mag.75X 


The grain size is specified in terms of 
the actual average diameter of the crystals 
expressed in thousandths of a millimeter. 
Individual crystals are, of course, larger 
or smaller than the average size. Most of 
the commercial brasses (wrought metal) 
have a grain size ranging from approxi- 
mately .010 millimeter to .090 millimeter. 
Converted into inches, the average grain 
size of wrought brass is approximately from 
.0004”’ to .0036’’. The individual grains or 
crystals of wrought brass are so tiny that 
even when the metal is properly prepared 
for microscopic examination, it is difficult 
to make out the structure with the naked 
eye. Cast brass, however, is much coarser 
in grain structure. Individual grains range 
approximately between 1%’ and possibly 
14’ in size. 

Fine grained brass is suitable for stamp- 
ing and forming because the surface of the 
metal even when stretched does not be- 


(Continued on Following Page, Column 2) 


MODIFICATIONS IN PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
SIMPLIFY BRASS FABRICATION PROGESSES 





Study of Problem by Supplier’s Metallurgists May Reveal Opportunities 
for Cost Reduction or Product Improvement 





The term “‘brass’”’ covers such a remark- 
ably wide range of alloys (composed of 
various proportions of copper and zinc) 
so different in appearance and physical 
properties, so easily workable. inexpensive 
and corrosion resisting, that it is no wonder 
that brass, one of the oldest alloys to be 
used by civilized man, is probably em- 
ployed for more different items than any 
other alloy or metal. 

The physical properties of each alloy 
can be radically modified by: 





Floating Copper Shot 
Makes X-Rays Sharper 





Particles of copper so fine they float on 
water without breaking the surface tension 
help the scientists of General Electric Com- 
pany to obtain sharp X-ray pictures of 
metal objects with irregular outlines. Be- 
cause X-rays are absorbed unequally by 
air and metal, some parts of the conven- 
tional picture are blurred. When the copper 
shot is used, the background of the picture 
is sharply blocked out. 

The spherical particles used are so small 
that ten million of them fit in a volume of 
one cubic inch. To make the X-ray pic- 
ture, the shot is simply poured over the 
object to be photographed. 








Left: Ripples in this radiograph of a weld obscure 
internal defects. Right: Ripples and “‘fuzziness’’ are 
eliminated by use of copper shot. 








(1) Changing the composition. 
(a) Modifying the proportions of cop- 
per and zinc. 
(b) Additions of small amounts of 
lead, tin, aluminum, iron, arsenic, etc. 
(2) Changing the temper, viz. ductility, 
hardness, strength, etc. 
(a) Heat treatment to produce vari- 
ous gradations of and 
ductility. 


softness 


(b) Cold working (reduction by roll- 
ing or drawing without subsequent 
annealing) to produce various grada- 
tions of hardness and stiffness. 


Since the metallurgical laboratories of 
the brass supplier study the applications of 
alloys as well as their physical properties, 
they are in an excellent position to assist 
the manufacturer of metal goods by offer- 
ing him technical information and advice 
in the solution of fabricating problems. In 
many cases the supplier’s laboratory has 
been able to suggest a modification in 
physical properties which results in lower 
product cost or higher quality. 


Typical Cases of Metallurgical 
Assistance 


The following examples are typical of 
the assistance given to fabricators by the 
Bridgeport Metallurgical Laboratory, 
which provides this consulting service at 
no cost to Bridgeport customers. 

A manufacturer had been using brass 
sheet, which contained a small amount of 
lead, for making razor guards which had 
to be blanked, milled, and cold worked. 
He complained that his milling operation 
was giving him trouble. The Laboratory’s 
problem was to supply an alloy which 
would be so balanced that all of the three 
operations could be performed satisfac- 
torily. The Laboratory recommended a 
brass with a higher lead content, with the 
result that a cleaner blank (more free from 
burrs) was obtained and the milling opera- 
tion was improved. At the same time, the 
material was malleable enough so that the 


(Continued on Following Page, Column 1) 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
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necessary cold stamping operation could 
be performed. 

Savings in finishing costs can often be 
effected by simply changing the temper of 
the brass. For example: A manufacturer 
of chromium-plated brass soap dishes and 
tumbler holders was able to cut down his 
polishing and buffing costs when he was 
provided with brass that had been annealed 
to produce a very fine, uniform grain struc- 
ture. He had been using brass rolled 1 # 
(B & S) hard, which was much coarser in 
grain structure. When he changed to the 
fine grained material, he not only reduced 
his finishing costs but he also improved 
his quality. 

For the manufacture of vanity cases and 
metal boxes, special care must be taken 
to supply brass suitable for this class of 
work. Here, inexpensive items must com- 
pete with expensive gold-filled, silver and 
real gold articles in appearance and work- 
manship. Certain compositions of brass are 
a perfect match for solid gold in color ex- 
cept that the finish of the brass must be 
retained by a good clear lacquer protection. 
For certain classes of work, the finished 
vanity case, for example, is given a matte 
dip (strong acid attack), producing a dull, 
frosted finish which is apt to reveal and 





Control of finish in brass for vanity cases eliminates 
extra operations in securing brilliant finish and 
attractive appearance. Special alloys can be sup- 
plied to match gold in color. 


emphasize any scratches or blemishes which 
may exist on the surface of the brass. In 
order to keep the finishing costs down, the 
brass mill must supply material with an 





exceptionally fine, clean surface and accu- 
rate in composition. At the same time, the 
yrain structure of the brass must be care- 
fully controiled so that operations such as 
polishing and buffing can be kept down to 
the minimum. 

By “dry rolling,” a brass manufacturer 
is able to produce brass or copper with 
a polished finish which is much higher in 
lustre than is found on brass rolled in the 
regular manner. For some purposes, such 
as linoleum stripping, picture frames, etc., 
this brighter finished material is very de- 
sirable. However, close examination of the 
surface reveals the presence of a series of 
fine scratches which had been produced 
by the burnishing action of the rolls. A 
manufacturer of brass initials for decora- 
tive purposes had been using dry rolled 
brass and complained that the minute 
scratches seemed to be more prominent 
after the material had been blanked. The 
Laboratory recommended brass with a fine 
grain but rolled 3 numbers (B & S) hard. 
The resulting material was not as high 
in lustre as the dry rolled metal, but was 
much more uniform and satisfactory on 
the finished job. 

Since manufacturing methods are being 
speeded up by the use of more powerful 
equipment and machines designed for pro- 
gressive operations, manufacturers of metal 
items can profit by progress in modern 
metallurgy. They will find the specialized 
experience of the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory a great advantage in meeting difficult 
engineering requirements and severe ser- 
vice conditions. 





GRAIN SIZE 


(Continued from Preceding Page, Column 1) 


come rough. Such material can be readily 
buffed and colored. If the grain structure 
ig coarse, stretching and bending opera- 
tions produce a rough surface on the brass 
which must be ground off if the material 
is to receive a highly polished finish. A 
medium grain size is recommended for se- 
vere cupping and drawing operations on 
heavier gages of metal, especially when the 
side walls are “‘pinched”’ during the draw- 
ing operation. Since roughness is in propor- 
tion to the size of the grain, the tendency 
is to keep the grain size down to the mini- 
mum consistent with the physical proper- 
ties required and the operations.involved. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. Further 
information on any of these items may be 
obtained by writing the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other source. 


Hole saws are made in a range of diame- 
ters from 34-inch to 3% inches, and are said 
to be adapted for cutting clean holes in sheet 
metal. They are made in one piece from high- 
speed steel, in order to produce a fast-cutting 
tool that will retain its cutting edge for a 
long period of time. 


A marking machine is said to be suit- 
able for marking cylindrical or tubular brass 
pieces, such as ferrules, rings, and tubes. 
Machine is hand-operated, and will produce 
marks up to 114 inches long. The part is 
rotated during the marking operation, and 
the entire circumference can be marked, pro 
vided it falls within the 114-inch limitation. 


A new anode for chromium plating con- 
sists of a thin film of lead bonded on a lattice- 
type frame of copper to form the base on 
which lead is built up to the desired thickness 
to complete the anode. Treatment with a lead- 
burning flame is said to remove blow holes in 
the coating, preventing the plating solution 
from penetrating to the copper core. 


A buffing and polishing machine is pro- 
vided with a device that automatically ap- 
plies composition to the buffing wheels. Device 
is adjustable to handle varying amounts, and 
is operated by compressed air through a valve 
timed to correspond with the movement of 
the buffing machine conveyor. 


A syphon breaker, built entirely of brass, 
is said to operate to force a clean supply of 
water into the cleansing tanks used in plating 
operations. Breaker is built on a Venturi 
principle. Water and air enter at the bottom 
of the tank, and acids and foreign matter 
washed from the material being cleaned flow 
off at the top of the tank. It is claimed that 
the admittance of air and water together 
allows the use of a smaller quantity of water 
than is normally required. 


A fabricating machine is reported to 
handle a wide variety of sheet metal work. 
It is a simplified unit designed for use as a 
shear, flanger, or both. As a shear, it handles 
all straight and irregular cutting, including 
curves. A change of heads converts the ma- 
chine into a flanger. Shoulder of the flanging 
rolls acts as a guide for the depth of flange. 
Machine is arranged for two cutting and 
flanging speeds. 


A new retarder is said to be helpful in 
preventing “‘blushing’’ of nitrocellulose lac- 
quers during the drying process in damp 
weather. Laboratory tests are reported to 
show that the use of the retarder does not 
increase drying time to an undue extent. The 
retarder has wide resin tolerance and high 
nitrocellulose solvency, and is therefore suit- 
able for use with most lacquers. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS—Brass, 
bronze, copper, Duronze,* for stamp- 
ing, deep drawing, forming and spin- 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES — For 
steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers: oil refineries, and process 
industries. 


*Trade-name. 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, mes- 
senger wire and cable. 

ning. WELDING ROD—For repairing cast 
iron and steel, fabricating 
silicon bronze tanks. i ” 
LEDRITE* ROD—Formak- Bridgeport 
ing automatic screw ma- co. 

chine products. 


derground piping. 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


DURONZE ALLOYS-High-strength 
silicon bronzes for corrosion- 
resistant connectors, marine 
hardware ; hot rolled sheets 
for tanks, boilers, heaters, 
flues, ducts, flashings. 


COPPER WATER TUBE AND FIT- BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
TINGS—For plumbing, heating, un- 


WIRE—For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 

FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT.— 
Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 
BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
“Plumrite’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industrial services. 
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a Vicker’s brineil machine to read 
at each 0.050 inch. A 50-kilogram 
load was used to give necessary 
penetration. A complete hardness 
exploration was made of the face 
and section of the weld. It was 
found that hardness readings from 
the center of the weld to the parent 
metal gave a good indication of the 
hardness characteristics of weld. 

In the hardened case, the peened 


peened and unpeened welds after 
quenching were substantially equal. 
With the exception of the SAE 2315 
weld, the core hardness of the weld 
was lower than that of the parent 
The peened and unpeened 
SAE 2315 welds had identical high 
hardnesses, indicating that the par- 
analysis 
sorbed some hardening element such 
as nitrogen, ete., during the weld 


metal. 


ticular 


undoubtedly 





ab- 





TABLE I—CASE DEPTHS 





Depth of Depth of Case 
Case in in Parent Metal 
Rod Condition Weld SAE 2315 Difference 
2% per cent Nickel...... Peened ........ 0.063 In. 0.075 In. 0.012 In. 
Not Peened.... 0.073 “ 0.080 * 0.007 * 
RMI EEE (cours. c a a'e"s Oa ane e's Peensa..:..... Gino” 0.070 “ 0.030 
Not Peened.... 0.104 “ 0.075 “ 0.029 
Bernsen CETOOR-. 2. sans Peened:........ COR O07 “ 0.017 
Not Peened.... 0.060 “ 0.075 “ 0.015 
Carbon-Moly. 4. ree 0.060 “ 0.075 0.015 
Not Peened.... 0.062 “ 0.080 0.018 
welds showed a slightly higher process. The variations in core 


hardness than the unpeened welds, 
the difference not being sufficiently 
great to warrant the general adop- 
tion of peening. There is but slight 
variation in hardness between the 
carburized “section” and the “face” 
of the weld. The alloy rods produce 
a case which matches the parent 
metal case hardness for most prac- 
tical purposes. The straight car- 
bon rod would not be suitable be- 
cause the resulting case hardness is 
too low. 

In the core, the hardness of the 


SAE 


Fig. 3.—Structure produced by 
2315 rod, at 50 diameters 
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hardness are within commercial lim- 
its and will not affect the operation 
of the welded and carburized struc- 
tures except for the SAE 2315 rods. 
Experience shows SAE 2315 rod has 
doubtful merits for case carburizing 
applications when welded by stand- 
ard practices. 


Hypereutectoid Zone Formed 


A microscopic examination of the 
carburized welds revealed structures 
which ordinarily would not be sus- 
pected of existing. First, it was evi- 
dent that the carburized microscopic 
structures on both sides of the junc- 
tion of the weld were entirely dif- 








ferent and sharply defined, even for 
the rod of the same analysis. Sec- 
ond, in the carburized weld metals, 
a large percentage of hypereutectoid 
zone was formed whereas there was 
little, if any, hypereutectoid zone in 
the parent metal. 

The sharply defined boundary be- 
tween the different structures is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 for the SAE 
2315 weld rod. Dark portion is the 
ferrite of the parent metal. Carbon 
has penetrated considerably deeper 
into the weld metal. The void 
shown is typical of the porous struc- 
ture resulting with this rod. The 
same boundary and structural] dif- 
ferences for the straight carbon rod 
is shown in Fig. 3. In this case 
carbon has penetrated deeper into 
the parent metal. It would seem 
that the carbon prefers to penetrate 
through the parent metal by a 
longer path rather than penetrate 
through the junction. 

The great difference in the struc- 
tures of the outer case, especially 
of the formation of the hypereutec- 
toid structure is illustrated by Fig. 
4. All the rods showed this char- 
acteristic. Formation of a _ hy- 
pereutectoid zone is to be avoided 
because such a case, although ex- 
tremely hard, also is brittle and sus- 
ceptible to the development of cracks 
and grinding checks. As an average, 
the parent SAE 2315 metal had a 


(Please turn to Page 75) 


Fig. 4. (Just below)—Produced by car- 

bon molybdenum rod, showing outer 

case structure at 100 diameters. Fig. 5. 

(At bottom)—Core structure produced 
by carbon molybdenum rod 
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By DR. H. K. WORK 
Manager Research Division 


and 


M. H. BANTA 


Research Engineer 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


@ IT IS difficult to take research 
laboratory developments and place 
them directly into the mill.  At- 
tempts to do this generally result 
in a high percentage of failure. On 
the other hand, studies in the mill 
must be restricted to conditions 
which will permit a commercially 
favorable product; otherwise the 





Experimental Open Hearth 


Intermediate size unit bridges gap between 
laboratory and mill. Series of tests shows fur- 
nace makes steel comparable with that pro- 
duced in mill furnaces, thus assuring that 
results of experimental work can be applied 


successfully to large production units 


costs are excessive. To bridge the 
gap between laboratory and mill, a 
pilot or experimental open hearth 
was recently constructed by Devel- 
opment division of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Desired size of experimental 
open-hearth furnace first appeared 
to be 1000 pounds. Below this size, 
heat losses become disproportion- 
ately large, and it is difficult to ad- 
just the flame properly. Also, since 
it was desired to make rimming as 
well as killed heats in the furnace, 
it was decided to make the furnace 
large enough to supply at least a 


Abstract from paper prepared for 
Open Hearth and Blast Furnace Con- 
ference, held in Cleveland, April 26, 27 
and 28, 1939, 





1000-pound ingot for rimming pur- 
poses. For these reasons, first ca- 
pacity was tentatively set at 1500 
pounds. This later was increased 
50 per cent. 

In small regenerative furnaces 
previously built, the lines appeared 
to be scaled down from larger fur- 
naces except for some lengthening 
and narrowing of the hearth space 
itself. Such hearth distortion is a 
factor limiting minimum size. 

Influence of firing method upon 
hearth lines is even more _pro- 
nounced in small furnaces than in 
large ones. Scaling down of ports 
and burners of a large furnace is no 
assurance of success in a small fur- 
nace. Accordingly, burners were 
designed capable of supplying the 
necessary heat from a short flame 
with burner design, location and 
hearth lines adjusted one against 
the other to give best overall bal- 
ance. In this furnace, the hearth is 
approximately circular and is fired 
by three burners. The dish-shaped 
hearth and roughly spherical inte- 
rior space efficiently conserve the 
heat supply, are easy to build and 
maintain, and are convenient to 
work with in melting. 

This 3-burner arrangement, how- 
ever, was poorly adapted to usual 
design of regenerative furnace but 
since it is well suited to a one-way 
fired furnace, it appeared most de- 
sirable to build such a furnace and 
equip it with a recuperator. This 
latter unit uses carborundum tubes 
having high heat conductivity and 


Fig. 1—Pilot plant open hearth with 
charging platform at left and furnace 
tapping pit on the right. In foreground 
is teeming pit with two 1000-pound in- 
got molds in place in pit and several 
small molds in front of pit 
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Just off the press— 
AIRCO’S New Flame 
Descaling and Flame 
Cleaning and Dehy- 
drating booklet. Get 
your copy now. 
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DOES A BETTER JOB IN hho THE TIME 


Scale and rust was removed from the surface of this ship, 
under construction, by the AIRCO Flame Cleaning Process 
before painting. The former method of cleaning the steel 
surface was by hand cleaning by which a man averaged 
240 sq. ft. per 8-hour day. Using AIRCO Flame Cleaning 
and an efficiency figure of 5 hours production out of an 
8-hour day, one man averaged 3000 sq. ft. » » » Further- 
more, AIRCO Flame Cleaning removes much of the scale 
that would not be removed by the hand wire brush 
method. » » » More and more, AIRCO Flame Cleaning 
is being recognized as a superior method of preparing 


fabricated structure for shop painting. 


AIR REDUCTION 


SALES COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK,N. Y., DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Size 
7” x 29” x 42” Slab Laie a plah in ane oa a i 
11” x 11” x 39” Big-end-up, hot-topped 
11” x 11” x 39” Open top ate a a 
6” x 6” x 24” Open top. Sah 


TABLE I 


Grade 
. ...+.+++. Rimming 
- <s So wl 
-.+++s+++.+-+Rimming or semi-killed 
«ae Sie Sie Killed or semi-killed 





arranged as shown in Fig. 2. This 
unit efficiently preheats air for the 
furnace. 

Furnace dimensions are as _ fol- 
lows: Bath at slag line is square, 
about 4% feet on a side, with a dish- 
shaped bottom having a maximum 
depth of 1 foot. Bottom is magne- 
site, fused into a minimum depth of 
6 inches on 6 inches of magnesite 


brick. Silica brick roof is arched 
from front to back on a 4-foot 
radius over a 6-foot 9-inch span. 


Maximum height of arch over bot- 
tom is 4 feet 5 inches. Tap hole is 
6 inches in diameter. Charging 
door is 18 inches square. Furnace 
as actually constructed has been 
found large enough to accommodate 
a 2700-pound heat. 

Between the exhaust port and the 
recuperator is a slag pocket 6 feet 
9 inches long and 21 inches below 
the bottom of the exhaust port. This 
prevents ferrous oxide from being 
carried over from the bath to the 
recuperator. Clean-out door in slag 
pocket is about 18 inches square. 

Recuperator, Fig. 2, employs two 
horizontal banks, each with 18 car- 
borundum tubes equipped with core- 


Fig. 2—Two sections through recuper- 
ator unit showing arrangement of car- 
borundum tubes 













busters. Tubes are 4 feet 4 inches 
long, 6 inches in diameter with a 1- 
inch wall. Exhaust gases flow up- 
ward around outside of tubes and 
escape through an 18-inch stack. 


Air is drawn into front end of up- 
per bank of tubes through a cham- 
ber in the back and passes out of 
the lower tube bank in the opposite 
direction. In normal operation, air 
is heated to 1200 degrees Fahr. and 
conducted through a well insulated 
pipe, 12% inches in diameter, to a 
cross header above the three burn- 
ers fed by separate 7-inch pipes. 

Burning in the bottom required 
four days and 3550 pounds of Wash- 
ington magnesite mixed with 16 per 
cent ground basic slag, giving a 
thickness of 6 inches in front of tap 
hole. Magnesite is used as required 
for patching. 

Typical furnace charge consists 
of 50 per cent cold pig and 10 per 
cent stone. Billets from heats of 
open-hearth or Bessemer steel, iden- 
tified by heat numbers, are used as 
scrap, so complete information con- 
cerning raw materials used may be 
at hand. Melting down the charge 
requires about 2% hours. Usual 
duration of working period is about 
1% hours. 

Reaction rates are such that re- 
moval of metalloids proceeds some- 

















































Fig. 3—Tapping a heat from the ex- 
perimental open hearth 


what faster than in larger furnaces 
due to the bath being relatively 
shallow, increasing ratio of slag- 
metal interface to unit volume of 
metal bath. 

It is general practice to deoxidize 
in the furnace whenever possible. 
Furnace deoxidation is especially 
desirable since heavy ladle addi- 
tions have a decided chilling effect 
upon such a small heat. To insure 
a fast tap, a 6-inch diameter tap 
hole is used, closed with raw and 
faced off with double-burned dolo- 

(Please turn to Page 76) 
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_ Armstrong’s 
HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATIO! 


INSULATING FIRE BRICK PLASTIC CEMENT 
HIGH TEMPERATURE BLOCK DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 























Metals Assume Important Part in 


High-Speed Transportation Units 


@ ENGINEERING problems _ir- 
volved in the use of materials to 
reduce weight were considered at 
one session of the World Automotive 
congress in New York, May 22-26 
(STEEL, May 29, p. 64). Two papers 
bearing on this general subject were 
presented at a truck, bus and railcar 
session. Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, Ed- 
ward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
confined his attention to low-alloy 
and stainless steels; Frank Jardine, 
Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa., dealt with alumi- 
num and its alloys. 

Weight, which does not necessarily 
mean strength, is a continued eco- 
nomic burden to anything that 
moves; thus the increasing employ- 
ment of special alloy steels in engi- 
neering, said Col. Ragsdale. In the 
use of ferrous metals the aviation 
industry has taught an appreciation 
of structural values in the reduction 
of weight with retention of strength, 
actually increasing tensile strength 
by the adoption of alloy steels. Avia- 
tion has demonstrated that pound 
costs are about the same whether 
payload or vehicle load and as a 
result engineers have become weight 
conscious as well as_ streamline 
minded. 


Stability Is Important 


Light-weight construction was de- 
fined by Col. Ragsdale as_ the 
superior use of superior material, 
declaring that stability is the key- 
note of all light-weight fabrication. 
To stability must be added resist- 
ance to corrosion and in the case of 
closed sections which cannot be 
painted, corrosion resistance is al- 
most imperative. Practically all 
types of alloy steels offered fo) 
light-weight construction claim cor- 
rosion resistance. 

In the former a protective coating 
of tenacious rust is quickly formed, 
a rust which does not flake off as 
readily as that formed on mild steel, 
resulting in a longer length of serv- 
ice, four to six times longer. Col. 
Ragsdale declared the choice _ be- 
tween the low alloy group and stain- 
less often is a matter of economics. 

Advantages claimed for stainless 
included strength, notably by an- 
nealing and cold rolling; resistance 
to elevated temperatures, at 1000 
degrees Fahr. retaining 60 per cent 
of its strength; high fatigue endur- 
ance limit, 79,000 pounds per square 
inch, as compared with 25,000 
pounds for mild steel; and impact 
resistance at lower temperatures. 
Also, according to Col. Ragsdale, 
18-8 stainless is the only structural 
metal which can actually be tough- 
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ened by welding and which requires 
no subsequent correction through 
annealing. This is not true of ali 
forms of welding, but applies to the 
shotweld system, he explained. 
Where no great weight reduction 
is required, and where the economics 
of the project do not justify a more 
expensive material, low alloys serve 
a useful purpose. Because they 
possess tensile strengths some 30 
per cent greater than that of mild 
steel there can be an almost equiva- 
lent saving of metal and because 
they have a somewhat superior cor- 
rosion resistance, there is little in- 
creased liability to corrosive attack 
through the use of thinner gages. 
Since light-weight construction in- 
volves more fabrication than does a 
conventional structure, that fabrica- 
tion must be made as simple and as 
economical as possible. The _ shot- 
weld process provides inexpensive 
assembly, Col. Ragsdale declared. 


General tendency to increase speed 
of all forms of transportation with 
a reduction in operation costs has 
had a profound influence on the use 
of nonferrous metals, notably alumi- 
num in the construction of buses, 
according to Mr. Jardine. He 
stressed the high tensile strength of 
aluminum and its advantages of 
light weight. The advent of air con- 
ditioning in intercity type buses has 
placed an additional premium on 
light-weight design. Equipment re- 
quired has increased the weight of 
the vehicle, and, according to Mr. 
Jardine, bus designers are now work- 
ing to keep air conditioning equip- 
ment as light as possible and at- 
tempting to reduce the weight of 
the remainder of the bus to com- 
pensate. Use of aluminum for win- 
dow sash, doors, interior finish, rear 
axle housing and wheels and its ad- 
vantages as a saver of weight, was 
pointed out. 


Models Aid in 
Weld Design 


@ COMPLETION in England of 
successful tests of an all-welded 
model of a plate girder which will 
contribute to a better understanding 
of many engineering problems en- 
countered in building the full-size 
all-welded structures employed in 
skyscrapers, bridges, ships and 
houses, is reported by the welding 
research committee of the Engineer- 
ing Foundation, New York. 

Cost of experimenting with mode!s 
weighing less than 60 pounds is but 
a fraction of that entailed in using 





the ordinary girder weighing more 
than 7000 pounds, it is explained, 
making it possible to investigate a 
wider variety of designs and meth- 
ods of fabrication. The results of 
such studies will lead to more eco- 
nomical and safer construction, the 
report declares. 


Data obtained from the tests are 
extremely important today, it is 
pointed out, because of increased de- 
mand for all-welded structures in 
prefabricated houses, low-cost hous- 
ing projects, shipbuilding, and other 
forms of construction. 

In the shipbuilding industry, for 
example, statistics compiled by the 
American Bureau of Shipping for 
the American Welding society reveal 
that 138 of the 155 vessels under 
300 feet constructed in 1938 were 
all-welded. Of the nearly 120 vessels 
built in 1930, less than five were 
all-welded. In recent years larger 
ships, including 18,000 ton oil tank- 
ers, have been all-welded. 

The model used in the experiments 
weighed 58 pounds, or 1/125 as much 
as its prototype. It was fashioned 
of 14-gage steel and was 8 feet 2 
inches long with a depth of 9% 
inches. Most important result of the 
tests from the point of view of the 
building industry was substantiation 
of the belief that external loading 
releases in a considerable degree 
residual strains and stresses in cor- 
rectly-designed all-welded mild steel 
structures, according to the report. 


Girders Withstand Loading 


Engineers have long been critical 
of all-welded girders, it is explained, 
doubting their ability to hold up 
under heavy external loadings be- 
cause of the strains and stresses put 
into the girders themselves by the 
welding process. The experiments 
revealed that as far as static loads 
were concerned, their application 
relieved these inner stresses. 


“By means of electric arc, or 
fusion, welding, maintenance of 
geometrical similarity between steel 
models and full-sized construction 
is greatly facilitated, provided that 
the difficult operation of welding 
thin-gage metal has been first suc- 
cessfully mastered, the report says. 

“Models made by this process are 
particularly apt and useful. Not only 
may the welding procedures and re- 
sulting strains and stresses be exact- 
ly estimated but also the behavior 
of the finished product under pre- 
determined loads may be predicted. 

“Tests with the model proved that 
correct welding procedures applic- 
able to electric arc welding in naval 
architecture and_ structure’ and 
mechanical engineering may be 
studied quickly at small cost, thus 
enabling a more intensive program 
of research pointed toward obtain- 
ing more economical and safer struc- 
tures.” 
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‘ High-Vacuum Gage 
4 @F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Tabor 
- 4 road, Philadelphia, has developed a 
f ‘ portable, high-vacuum McLeod type 
- : gage which covers pressures from 
> ; 0 to 5000 microns and will not spill 
: mercury. A single reading is tak- 
> : en in 2 to 5 seconds and continuous 


readings are made in rapid succes- 
sion (not more than 10 seconds each). 
Readings are in microns on center 
capillary. Unit weighs 4% pounds 
with mercury and measures 7 x 11 


- 2 4% 
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x 2inches. Tubing is of extra-heavy 
Pyrex glass annealed to remove in- 


i ternal strains. No hammering ac- 
iy tion of mercury is possible at any 
: point. 

Metallurgy Aid 


@ Fisher Scientific Co., 711 Forbes 
street, Pittsburgh, has developed the 
Elecdropode for qualitative and 
quantitative analyses in both or- 
ganic and inorganic chemistry. Its 
operation is based on two facts: 
when dropping mercury electrode is 
employed, an ion in solution makes 
its presence known by a current in- 
crease which takes place at a defi- 
nite voltage; and there is a definite 
relationship between the amount of 
current increase at that voltage and 
the concentration of the ion caus- 
ing that current increase. Unit has 
been used for determination of cop- 
per, lead and cadmium in commer- 
cial zinc; copper, nickel and cobalt 
in steels, etc. Only a small amount 
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of low concentration of solution is 
necessary, extensive analytical work 
having been conducted with as little 
as 0.005 ce. of solution. List price 
is $295. 


Furnace And Sharpener 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., offers its 27F oil furnace and 
IR54 drill steel sharpener. Fur- 
nace is equipped with flame blower, 
heat deflector and _ preheating 
chamber through which low-pres- 
sure air passes before entering 
burner. Hearth opening is 3 x 27% 
inches, over-all dimensions are 38 
x 46 x 54 inches, air consumption 
is 10 to 20 cubic feet per minute, oil 
consumption is 2 to 4 gallons per 
hour. Furnace is recommended for 


use with IR54 sharpener. 
Dies are 


secured in place by 


Qo. 





through-bolts tightened from front 
on sharpener. Air receiver and ex- 
haust muffling chamber are incor- 
porated. Blow heads remove all 
scale. Hinged-type safety block 
can be tipped into position without 
danger of getting hand into cross 
head. Air pressure required fot 
most efficient work is 70-100 pounds 
per square inch. 


Enclosed Diesel Engine 


@ Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., offers its type 
CC totally-enclosed 4-cycle trunk- 
piston Diesel engine. Provision for 





expansion is made in cone-type cylin- 
der head and no gasket is needed 
between cylinder head and liner. All 
moving parts are pressure-lubri 
cated, and cylinder walls have posi- 
tive sight-feed lubrication. 


Small-Hole Gage 


@mThe L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., has gages No. 829 for meas- 
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EQUIPMENT 


uring small holes and internal di- 
mensions less than those ordinarily 
handled with telescoping gages. 
They are available in sets of four 
gages covering ranges ‘% to %-inch. 
End of each gage is in form of a 
split ball which is expanded by a 
cone controlled by knurled knob at 





Ball is 
hole, expanded to get the “feel” and 


end of handle. placed in 


measurement transferred to a mi- 


crometer. 
Frequency Changer 
MForbes & 


Myers, Worcester, 


Mass., has developed a frequency 
changer for testing 25 cyele ap 
paratus. Built as a single unit, it 


makes available 110, 220, 440 volts 
at 25 cycles from 60 cycle line. 


Turret Lathe 


@ Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has improved its 1L and 2L 
turret lathes and added the 3L mod- 
el. Bar capacities range from 2% 
to 4%-inch diameter and from 36 











to 48 inches in length. Swing over 
ways is from 19 to 26 inches and 
chucks are from 12 to 21-inch diam- 
eter. Headstocks have 12 spindle 
speeds arranged in geometrical pro- 
gression ranging on 1L and 2L ma- 
chines from 20 to 486 revolutions per 
minute and on 3L from 12 to 333 
revolutions per minute. Direct read- 
ing speed plate is mounted on head- 
stock. Both longitudinal and cross 
feeds of cross slide have sixteen re- 
versible power feeds in two ranges 
of eight. Longitudinal feeds range 
from .004 to .136 and cross feeds 
from .002 to .068 and 1L and .002 to 
.084-inch on 2L and 3L machines. 
Built-in taper attachment is avail- 
able for cross slide and is provided 
with standard guide plate for cut- 
ting tapers up to 1% inches per 
foot and 12 inches maximum length. 


Demagnetizer 


@ The Blanchard Machine Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., has a demagne- 
tizer adjustable for gaps from 1 to 
6 inches which produces an intense 
alternating magnetic field between 
poles to demagnetize articles which 


are placed in gap and slowly with- 





drawn. Heavy high-speed steel tools 
are completely demagnetized in a 
few seconds. Several hundred small 
pieces held in a wire basket can be 
demagnetized at once, the entire op- 
eration requiring less than half a 
minute. 


Automatic Speed Control 


@ Sterling Electric Motors, Tele- 
graph Road at Atlantic boulevard, 
Los Angeles, has developed a 3 
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horsepower speed control. Unit 
gives output shaft speeds of 60 to 
15 revolutions per minute, arranged 
with electric automatic control. 
Speed of output shaft is governed 
by position of small lever on control 
box. Lever travels through an arc 
of approximately 60 degrees for 
complete speed range and is pro- 
vided with over-travel to prevent 
damage to switch mechanism. All 
electrical contacts in entire system 
are quick break and completely en- 
closed. Units are available in vari- 
ous ratings up to 15 horsepower 
with all standard gear ratios and 
motors completely enclosed 


Snap-Action Air Trap 


@ Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Mich., has announced an au- 
tomatic “snap-action” mechanical 
trap with positive opening and clos- 
ing of discharge valve and freedom 
from need of priming for draining 
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water from compressed air lines 


without loss of air. Ball float is 
connected to short valve _ lever 
through a flat strip of stainless 
spring steel which is bowed down- 


ward in closed position. As water 
enters trap, float rises bending 
spring. Just before float reaches 


top of trap, spring bends past dead- 
center, bows upward and snaps valve 
wide open. As water level drops in 
trap, cycle is reversed and valve 
snaps shut. Capacity is 1400 pounds 
of water per hour at 125 pounds 
and 1000 pounds per hour at 250 
pounds pressure. 


Lamp Guard 


@ McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
has introduced No. 7100 series of 
portable guards having a cage con- 
structed of ten extra-heavy steel 








wires electrically welded and cad- 
mium plated. Unit will not roll 
when laid down and is fastened to 
handle by a cam arrangement which 
enables changing lamp’ without 
tools. 


Pneumatic Die Cushion 


@ The Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., 2830 
Thirteenth avenue south, Minneap- 
olis, offers “C” pneumatic die cush- 
ions in six sizes having piston diam- 
eters from 6 inches to 16 inches 





progressing by 2 inches and draw- 
ing capacity from 3 inches to 7 
inches. No surge tanks are neces- 
sary in drawing shells up to depth 
of 1% inches. When cushion is not 
needed, air in cylinder can be bled 
allowing pin plate to drop down 
to bottom of its maximum drawing 
capacity. Pneumatic regulator and 
gage maintains predetermined con- 
stant pressure on cylinder. 


Stacker Control 


@ The Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 
Watertown, Mass., has developed a 
new type stacker operating control 
which allows operator to control ma- 
chine from either side. In hinged 
stackers, control is_ self-adjusting 
as cable is automatically extended 
and taken up by long spring within 
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ppm question of burner maintenance and repair 
becomes increasingly important in steel and 
heat treating plants with the increasing use of 
modern furnaces utilizing a multiplicity of burn- 
ers. The large number of burner tunnels and 
burner blocks to be kept in operating condition 
makes necessary the use of a refractory particular- 
ly suited to the conditions of service, if excessive 
maintenance costs are to be eliminated and possi- 
ble furnace shutdowns minimized. 
The “Frax” group of burner ce- 


ments, comprised of “Carbofrax” 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, REFRACTORY DIVISION, PERTH AMBOY,N. J. 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF 


District Sales Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 






CARBORUNDUM 


6.05 BRAND ?at.ore. 














(fused alumina) 


(silicon carbide) “Alfrax” 
“Mullfrax” 


“Mullfrax” S (sillimanite), assure low mainten- 


(electric furnace mullite) and 
ance cost and satisfactory service from your burn- 
er equipment because they have been developed 
specifically for this purpose, are easily installed 
and are extremely refractory. 
Selection of the proper cement for your particular 
conditions can be made by our factory represent- 
ative at our nearest office. Why 
- not ask him to call for a diseus- 


sion of your problem. 


Agents: McConnell Sales and Engineering Corp., Birmingham, Ala Christy Fire 


Company, St. Louis; Harrison & Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; Pacific Abrasive Supply Co., Los Angeles, San Franciseo, Seattle; Denver Fireclay Co., El Paso, 
Refractory Products Co., Chicago - Detroit 


(Carborundum, Frax, Carbofrax, Alfrax, Mullfrax and Mullfrax 5 are registered trade-marks of The Carborundum Company 
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controller handle, eliminating prob- 
lem of loosening hoisting cable when 
letting down top section. 


Battery Charger 


@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced Phano- 
Charger, a self-regulating electronic 
battery charger having no moving 
parts and available in 4.5 and 12.5 
amperes to operate from  single- 
phase power supply and 25 amperes 
for 3-phase AC supply. Adjustable 
over a wide voltage range, it will 
trickle-charge a fully charged bat- 





tery. Voltage characteristic is flat 
from no load to full load and then 
breaks abruptly into a _ relatively 
constant-current' characteristic. 
Regulation is maintained within 
plus or minus 1 per cent from no 
load to full load and for a variation 
of plus or minus 5 per cent in line 
voltage. Saturable reactor provides 
close regulation and protection for 
tubes. 


Lubricator 


@ Hills-McCanna Co., 2349 Nelson 
street, Chicago, has announced a 
force-feed lubricator, in four types 
ranging from 1 to 60 feeds, which 
delivers a fraction of a drop of oil 








to 10 drops per stroke at 2000 pounds 
per square inch. 
sight feed is never under pressure. 


Electric Hoist 


@ Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, IIL., 
has announced Quik-Lift electric 
hoist in capacities from 250 to 4000 





pounds. Unit weighs 89 to 195 
pounds and has lubri-sealed ball 
bearings, gears and pinions sealed 
and running in oil, drop forge hooks 
designed to stand 200 per cent over- 
load, load chain that will not kink 
or bend, shoe type brake and either 
load hook or trolley suspension. 


Rule Clamp 


@ Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
has marketed a rule clamp for hold- 
ing at right angles a combination- 
square blade and any steel rule not 
over one inch wide. Clamp also can 

















be applied to thin steel squares. Clip 
holds both clamp nuts in place and 
prevents their interfering with each 
other. Thumb nuts are knurled. 


Face Shields 


@ American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., has designed face 
shields for light duty work. Shield 
may be thrown up when not in use, 
and friction joint at adjustable 
headband holds it firmly in either 
“on guard” or “off” position. Win- 
dows are clear, amber, or green and 
aluminum binding strip gives them 





Lucite built-in 





rigidity, yet permits’ shaping. 
Shields may be worn with or with- 
out prescription glasses. 


Master Switch 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
a heavy-duty master switch for mill 





and crane controllers. Giving a 
definite “feel” of operating points, 
it is provided for either hand or 
foot operation, for vertical or hori- 
zontal mounting. Group mounting 
is facilitated by a cover which can 
be removed vertically. Positive op- 
eration results from cam-opened, 
spring-closed arrangement’ which 
eliminates any possibility of con- 
tacts remaining closed on a point 
where they should be open. 


Rail Bond 


@ A rail bond for bonding around 
joint plates and for cross bonding 
has been announced by Ohio Brass 





Co., Mansfield, O. Bond, type ETP, 
is of standard stud terminal design 


except terminal is_ slotted and 
drilled to permit insertion of tapered 
steel pin. Terminals are of copper 
with sleeve construction around 
strand to dampen vibration and pro- 
long bond life. Tapered steel pin 
is ribbed to provide a positive lock 
when driven into terminal. Bond 
may be easily reclaimed by driving 
tapered steel pin out of terminal 
from other side of rail. 


Kerosene Lubrication 


@ Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces grinding machines’ with 
kerosene lubrication, of mirror-fin- 
ished grinding wheel spindles. Spia- 
dles are accurate in size and straight- 
ness to 0.0001-inch and reading from 
1 to 2 microinches on profilometer. 
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In tests, increase in lubricant tem- 
perature was 9.4 per cent over room 
temperature with kerosene and 68 
to 73.5 per cent with oil. 


Electric Counter 


@ An electric counter to _ auto- 
matically register the total number 
of hours that any electric device or 
motor driven machine has been in 
operation is marketed by National 
Instrument Co., 44 School street, 
Boston. A small slow-speed self- 
starting synchronous motor drives 
a set of numbered wheels through 
a gear train. Meter is 39/16 x 3 
x 2% inches in size and has maxi- 
mum registration of 99,999.9 hours. 
Right hand figure reads tenths of 
hours. Rating is 110-125 volts, 60 





cycles and 2 watts. Connections 
may be made directly across the 
terminals of any alternating cur- 
rent device of same voltage and 
frequency rating. 


Turning Machine 


@ Landis Machine Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa., has announced its im- 
proved, simpler Lanhydro hydraul- 
ically operated turning machine. Hy- 
draulie cycle, started by depression 
of foot pedal, is more flexible to suit 
every kind of material. Position 
at which fast forward speed of 
carriage is checked is made adjust- 
able for jobs of different lengths. 





Variable coarse feed is used through- 
out for turning operation. Carriage 
stops under variable fine finishing 
feed and variable dwell period per- 
mits final clean-up cut, making it 
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possible to hold work to extremely 
close limits in length. Turning head 
automatically closes as carriage re- 
turns. 


Two-Way Turnover 


@Logan Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
developed two-way turnover with 
adjustable slope provided for leg of 
turnover and corresponding adjust- 
able slope for loading section of 
rolls which feeds coils to or receives 
them from the turnover. This ad- 
justable slope, available for both 
legs, permits coils to roll onto turn- 


over or away from it. Cam shafts 
operated by hand lever adjust slope 
of turnover leg and loading section. 
Auxiliary section on flat roll side is 
loaded and unloaded by magnet 
crane, and trough roll side by ram 
truck. 


Industrial Truck 


@ A small industrial truck-tractor, 
type IE, with a rated capacity of 
3000 pounds is built by Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland. Truck has four 
speeds forward and four reverse. 
Wheel base is 37 inches and overall 
length is 84 inches. Frame is made 
up of heavy section formed plates 

















welded into rugged one-piece con- 
struction including control dash and 
pedal guard. Platform is _ fitted 
with detachable end gate which 
may be adjusted to carry additional 
load. Truck also is made to pull 
trailers. Drive unit employs free 
coasting high efficiency worm and 
gear. Truck is built under the 
Underwriters laboratory’s  re-ex- 
amination service. 


Conversion Drive Unit 


@ Quality Hardware & Machine 
Corp., 5839 North Ravenswood ave- 


nue, Chicago, is manufacturing a 
motor drive which is applicable to 
any belt-driven machine and _ is 
especially suited for converting line 














shaft drives on cone pulley ma- 
chines to individual motor drives. 
“V” belts are used for motor drive 
to countershaft, the final drive being 
by standard flat belt. Control is 
hand operated, though units can be 
equipped for electrical controllers. 


Swing Lathe 


@ South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., has a 14%-inch lathe in 
motor drive and countershaft drive 
in bed lengths of 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 
feet with distance between centers 
of 24%, 36%, 48%, 60% and 84% 





inches in quick change gear and 
standard change gear types. Head- 
stock spindle is alloy steel carbur- 
ized, hardened and ground with 
phosphor bronze bearings. Specifi- 
cations include swing over saddle 
of 10% inches and thread cutting 
range of quick change gear model 
of 4 to 224 screw threads per inch. 
Metric lead screw and metric grad- 
uations are available. Attachments 
include hand lever type draw-in col- 
let chuck, hand lever tailstock, hand 
lever double tool slide, oil pan, pump 
and piping, turret attachment and 4- 
way tool post. 


Salt Tablet Dispenser 


@ Davis Emergency Equipment Co 
55 Van Dam street, New York, has 
a salt tablet dispenser of black plas- 
tic chemically inert to salt. When 
knob at bottom is turned in either 
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direction, one tablet is dropped into 
palm of hand. Large size holds 1000 
tablets, and small size, suitable for 
mounting on truck serving field 
workers, 500. 


Telescoping Tilt Truck 


@ The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 1120 
Ivanhoe road, Cleveland, has 3 ETF 
fork trucks with tilting mechanism 
of nonjamming type, operating con- 
either 


tinuously in direction by 





crank motion. Hoist carriage has 
centrifugal lowering brake and safe- 
ty lowering ratchet. Power is from 
24 to 28-cell Edison C8 36 volts bat- 
teries or gas-electric unit. Travel 
speed without load is 4% miles 
per hour, with 5000-pound load 4 
miles per hour and with 6000-pound 
load 3% miles per hour. Hoisting 
speed without load is 24 feet per 
minute, with 5000-pound load 13 
feet per minute and with 6000-pound 
load 12 feet per minute. Lowering 
speed is 30 feet per minute. 


Cable and Drum Hoist 


@Conco Engineering Works divi- 
sion of H. D. Conkey & Co., Men- 
dota, Ill., has announced a cable and 
drum type electric hoist with double 












drum construction for trolley, hook 
or lug suspension in capacities from 
250 to 1000 pounds. Mechanism is 
fully enclosed in oil tight, weather 
proof, dust proof housing finished 
in blueslate gray baked Wrinklelac, 
and has two gear reductions—one 
worm gear and one spur gear. 
Drums are 30 times cable diameter. 
All cables have minimum factor of 
safety of eight. Load is centered 
and held in balance. 


Industrial Slide Rule 


@ Eugene Dietzgen Co., 2425 Shef- 
field avenue, Chicago, offers Langs- 
ner industrial slide rule reqciring 
only one setting of slide in most 
cases. Face has six scales—-two 
above slide show feed, length of cut 
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and diameter; three on slide rep- 
resent revolutions per minute, time 
and cutting speed; regular D-scale 
is below slide. B, CI and C-scales 
for standard slide-rule calculations 
are below slide. Unit is 10 inches 
long, engine-divided on white cel- 
luloid and has glass “frameless” in- 
dicator. 


Tapping Machine 


@ L. J. Kaufman Mfg. Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis., offers Hi-duty Tapper 
operating on same principle as hand 
tapping but with increased sensitiv- 
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ity as working strain is weighed to 
a fraction of an ounce. Having no 
friction adjustments tapper  pre- 
vents tap breakage. 


Vertical Broach 


@ Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, 
offers single ram_ vertical hydro- 
broach machines in 12 standard 
sizes from No. 1-18 with an 18-inch 
ram stroke and 2000 pounds normal 
broaching force to No. 15-60 with 
60-inch ram stroke and 30,000 pounds 
force. Standard fixed-table machines 
are built for single cycle operation 


and ram stops at end of each stroke. 
Either full automatic or single- 
cycle operation may be arranged 
with receding-table type machine. 
Both types may be stopped or re- 
versed instantly by shifting hand 
levers. Chip compartments in al! 
but the No. 1 permit removal of 
chips while operator works. Table 
returns to broaching position within 
0.0003-inch. All iron castings are 
Meehanite. 


Deep-Drawing Press 


@ The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mount Gilead, O., has developed 
H-P-M Fastraverse triple action 
press for deep-drawing of sheet 
metal having pressure capacity of 
425 tons on main ram for single- 
action service, 300 tons on main 
ram for drawing service, 150 tons on 
blankholder and 50 tons on die cush- 
ion. Pressing areas are 60 x 60 
inches for main. slide, 60 x 60 
inches for overall blankholder slide 
with center opening of 35 x 35 
inches and 35 x 35 inches for die 
cushion. Main draw punch, blank- 
holder ring and die bottom of regu- 
lation drawing die are separate hy- 
draulic actions controlled independ- 
ently of each other. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MOLYBDENUM-TUNGSTEN HIGH SPEED STEEL 


es 


For booklet with basic data, write 
THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO., CLEVELAND 


MADE AND SOLD BY THESE LEADING STEEL COMPANIES UNDER THEIR TRADE Ty 


UNITED STATES 


Alle gher Ludlum Steel Corporation Halcomb Steel Division, 
Steel Sollioany Crucible Steel Company of America 
Jessop Steel Company 


oy Steel Corporation 
- Latrobe Electric Steel Company 

Simonds Saw and Steel Company 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation 


Vulcan Crucible Steel Company 





CANADA 

Atlas Steels Limited 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Atlas Steels Limited 

Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.-G. 

FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, 
SWEDEN 

Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.-G. 


oe MO-MAX is a proprietary name owned and controlled by The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, and its only 
licensed use by others is on steel made and sold by licensees under patents owned orcontrolled by said Company. 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


@ Residential and commercial stok- 
ers announced by Link-Belt Co., Chi- 


cago, have air supply automatically 
controlled to compensate for chang- 
ing combustion. Air duct and coal 
tube are combined into a single tube. 
Sectional tuyeres permit expansion 
and contraction without cracking. 
‘ Louvres for air’ intake are located 
in back panel. There is no shear 
pin on drive shaft and an automatic 
load signal is provided. Smoke-back 
is prevented without use of external 
pipes. Transmission compartment 


and inside of hopper are sprayed 





with Must-resisting compound. Stok- 
ers come in two shades of maroon 
trimmed with chromium and black. 


@ A power shovel which 
converted for use as a dragline, 
clamshell or crane has been de- 
veloped by Bucyrus-Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis. Of two-cubic- 
yard capacity, machine is available 
with gasoline, diesel or electric 
power. Machine has new type 
chain crowd which provides power- 
ful crowd-out and high speed re- 
tract. Crowd, hoist and swing are 
synchronized to give maximum out- 
put. Dipper has short back and 


can be 





curved door with teeth made of 
forged tool steel which are re- 
versible and replaceable. 


@ A floodlight designed to give a 
higher degree of light projection as 
well as assuring a wide spread of 
light has been announced by Good- 


74 


rich Electric Co., 2935 North Oakley 
avenue, Chicago. Fixture may be 
pole-mounted or attached to walls 
or other flat surfaces by means of 
a bracket arm which provides uni- 





versal adjustment so that flood of 
light may easily be directed exactly 
where needed. Floodlight is finished 
in permanent porcelain enamel 
which is easily cleaned and which 
retains its consistently high factor 
of reflection. 


@ To help in quickly locating data, 
DataTule Co., 522 Fiske building, 
Boston, offers tables wound on rolls 
in hand sized aluminum case. Tables 
found in mechanics DataTule in- 
clude: tapers per foot, tapers per 
inch, tapers for included angles by 
degrees, Brown & Sharpe tapers, 





Morse tapers, standard pipe tapers, 
Standard taper pins, Jarno tapers, 
explanation of “ratio,” standard 
pipe threads, US standard threads, 
Acme standard 29 degree, size of 
round stock necessary to make hex- 
agons and squares and decimal 
equivalents. Case has two windows 
(one row of figures being visible at 
each window) and can be furnished 
with unsealed end and special blank 
white paper on which special data 
can be typewritten. Both sides of 
paper can be used. 


@ Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., offers steel efficiency 
desks with pressure-cemented mold- 
ed linoleum top and skid-type base 
which may be adjusted for floor 





irregularities. Top has continuous, 
rounded metal molding. Drawers 
coast out full length. Base design 


allows additional knee and _ foot 


space. 


@ A 10-pint inbuilt liquid soap con- 
tainer is a feature of the vitreous 
china lavatory introduced by Crane 
Co., 836 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Container is under slab 
and is filled through top of soap 
valve. Lavatory, known as “Nor- 
wich,” has self-closing, push-button, 
liquid soap dispenser and Rival 
metal spout supply and waste fix- 
ture. Unit is available with either 
concealed hangers or pedestal leg 





and hanger. Lavatory is 20 x 18 
inches and basin is 14 x 11 inches. 
Back is six inches high. 


@ An electric roaster, the Auto- 
meal, with an inspection glass in 
the lid, is announced by Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Glass is heatproof, 
easily removed for cleaning, and 
will not collect steam. Lid holder 
is attached to each handle so lid 
may be supported in side or length- 
wise positions, and is placed to col- 
lect condensed moisture of lid. Steel 
rack raises or lowers all dishes at 
once and serves as baking trivet. 
Temperature control is calibrated. 
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Welds To Be Carburized 


(Concluded from Page 61) 


maximum hypereutectoid case of 
from 0.005 to 0.010 inches with 0.040 
to 0.050 inches of eutectoid zone 
with an eutectoid region of only 
0.035 inches. 


There was no measurable differ- 
ence between the peened and un- 
peened specimens in the formation 
of a hypereutectoid zone or in the 
presence of sharply defined boun- 
daries. 

Considerable grain coarsening oc- 
curred in the weld metal at high 
carburizing temperature. “ Refine- 
ment was not secured with the single 
quench, as illustrated by Fig. 5. 
For maximum core toughness, a 
double quench is recommended to 
secure full refinement in core of 
weld metal and parent metal if its 
composition is such as to permit 
grain coarsening at the high car- 
burizing temperatures. 


Results of these tests may be 
used directly for other than SAE 
2315 parent metal by making al- 
lowances for the difference in car- 
bon content, rates of carbon dif- 
fusion, grain coarsening character- 
istics, ete. 


Select Weld Rod 


A weld rod should be selected 
such as to produce the least varia- 
tion in case and core structure and 
hardness between the weld and par- 
ent metal. 


The coating should be of a com- 
positicn which will minimize the in- 
troduction of dissolved gases, par- 
ticularly oxygen and nitrogen. As 
verified by numerous experimenters, 
peening has no marked effect upon 
welds. 

Selection of the carburizing proc- 
ess should enable the weld to be 
soaked at carburizing temperatures 
(without contacting the carburizing 
medium) in order to diffuse the hy- 
pereutectoid zone. A gaseous car- 
burizing process is ideal for this pur- 
pose. 


Carburizing temperature and heat 
treatment will depend upon the se- 
lection of the parent and weld metal. 
Details will be governed by the well 
known principles applicable to all 
carburizing processes. 


+ 


Book Presents Theories 
On Thermoelasticity 


B@ Elasticity — Structure, Strength 
and Chemical Action—Part III, by 
Dr. C. A. P. Turner; 284 pages, 
8% x 11 inches; mimeographed 
pages in fabricoid binder; published 
by the author; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland, for $5, in Europe by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd. Caxton 
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JOINING AND WELDING—Continued 


House, Westminster, London, 
Ss. W. 1. 

This treatise, which by necessity 
is highly complex, presents the prod- 
uct of 50 years study by the author 
of thermoelasticity. Its purpose is 
to explain the formation of the ele- 
ments from ether, heat vibration, 
gravity and electrical energy, the 
mechanics of chemical combination, 
and co-ordinates the properties of 
materials of construction. Utility of 
this work, according to the author, 
lies in proving the manner in which 
the molecular kernel splits up or 
may split up in chemical combina- 
tion and the rules governing it. 

It is shown that iron, instead of 
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| In fabricating plants from coast to 
coast Murex Electrodes are providing 

_ important reductions in welding 
costs. 

Yet, with al! the economy of 
Murex welding, there is no slacking 
off in the quality of work produced. 
For, Murex Electrodes assure X-ray 
ciean deposits and beautifully 
smooth, neat seams that meet every 
comer’ for strength and duc- 

Let a representative demonstrate 

. the Murex Electrode best suited to 
your work. Write today. There is no 
obligation involved. 

Ask, too, for the handy, pocket- 

size Murex pamphlet giving ‘in- 
formation on the entire Murex 

line. i 





1 High speed deposition saves 
time in producing large gears. 
Photo: Lakeside Bridge & Steel 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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It's easier to qualify welders for pressure 


4 vessel work .with Murex. Photo: Edge 
Moor Iron Works, Edge Moor, Del. 


"FOR WELDING THAT COMBINES | 
“LOW COST WITH HIGH QUALITY 


Welders pre- 
fer Murex 
becauseslag 
removes read- 
ily; saves clean- 
ing time. Photo: © 
Ira Bushey & 
Sons Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


being a homogeneous element, is of 
triunal nature, being made up of an 
atmosphere of pulsation, argon; and 
atmosphere of vibration, N2O; ana 
solid spherical atoms. Gravity as the 
chief phenomenon of nature is ex- 
plained. It is stated that not only 
can the properties of the elements be 
co-ordinated thereby, but their 
atomic weights, numbers and heat 
of formation are intimately related 
thereto. 

Pages 1-146 constitute a physical 
section and pages 147-240 a chemical 
section, and separate indexes are 
carried for the two. Much of the 
physical section is devoted to the 
development of 33 propositions. 
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METAL 2 THERMIT CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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@ Ample physical properties for 
welds in heavy duty equipment 
are assured by using Murex. Photo: 
S$. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 
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5 Ten cents per pound of weld metal were 
~ saved by Murex on one tank fabricating 
job. Photo: Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Making Auto Parts 
(Concluded from Page 44) 


brass head lamp bodies is handled at 
rate of 1000 to 1100 per hour on a 
second set of automatic nickel and 
chromium plating lines. 

On a third automatic setup hub 
cap covers, lamp and door moldings 
and similar parts are handled at 
rate of 950 to 1000 per hour. Here 
each conveyor line takes the parts 
through both nickel and chromium 
plating operations. These opera- 
tions are handled all on an end load- 
ing, return-type conveyor equipped 
with transfer units. Since this is 
rather an unusual series of opera- 
tions, steps and various baths in- 
volved warrant listing. 

The 19 operations involved are as 
follows: 1, a high pressure spray 
cleaner of alkaline content; 2, an 
electro bath cleaner; 3, a more light- 
ly loaded electro cleaner; 4, cold wa- 
ter rinse; 5, cyanide dip; 6, cold wa- 
ter rinse; 7, acid dip; 8, cold water 
rinse; 9, nickel plate; 10, reclaim 
rinse bath; 11, cold water rinse; 12, 
cleaning bath; 13, cold water rinse; 
14, acid dip; 15, rinse bath; 16, chro- 
mium plate; 17, reclaim rinse bath; 
18, cold water rinse; 19, hot water 
rinse. 


Cap Covers of Drawn Brass 


These hub cap covers are made of 
brass 0.015-inch thick. They are 
drawn in two operations before plat- 
ing. The hub cap bodies used with 
these covers are made from steel 
stock 0.032-inch thick. These are 
first drawn, trimmed, formed and 
then edge rolled. This is followed 
by zinc plating. Next the cover is 
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WIRE ROPE 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


clamped to the body and letters 
painted in the embossed cover parts, 
followed by baking. 

Reflectors of raw brass, after go- 
ing through blanking, rough form- 
ing, trimming and final forming op- 
erations, go through an automatic 
silver plating line which includes the 
following 14 operations: 1, electro 
bath cleaner; 2, rinse; 3, cyanide 
rinse; 4, cold water rinse; 5, acid 
rinse; 6, cold water rinse; 7, nickel 
plate; 8, rinse; 9, rinse; 10, silver 
plate; 11, reclaim bath rinse; 12, 
cold water rinse; 13, hot rinse using 
condensed water to prevent water 
stains; 14, drying at 150 degrees tem- 
perature for three minutes. 

Manufacture of reflectors and 
their finishing is all handled on over- 
head chain conveyors with opera- 
tions grouped in one part of the 
plant for maximum efficiency. 

It will be seen from the descrip- 
tion of these operations that a huge 
volume of parts is handled with 
greater efficiency through a large 
number of operations by use of ef- 
fective conveyor systems. In fact, 
entire overhead area in this plant is 
a maze of conveyors. 


¢ 


Plating Rack Coating 


@ United Chromium Inc., 51 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has 
placed on the market a new coating 
material for racks used in all plat- 
ing processes. Known as_ Unit- 
chrome Rack Coating “W,” it usu- 
ally is applied by dipping and then 
baked at 200 degrees Fahr. Multiple 
coats are recommended. It forms 
a non-porous, tightly adhering coat, 
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is not affected by boiling liquids, al- 
kali cleaners or plating solutions, 
and does not flow or crack. 


Practical Volume on 
Art of Toolmaking 


@ Tool Making, by C. B. Cole; cloth, 
211 pages, 5% x 8% inches; pub- 
lished by American Technical so- 
ciety, Chicago; supplied by STEsgt, 
for $3.50; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London S.W. 1. 

Importance of the toolmaker is 
stressed in this volume, the key man 
in modern production manufactur- 
ing. The text is written so that the 
beginning toolmaker is led from the 
simple facts about his personal 
tools and the equipment which the 
shop provides, to the processes of 
the toolmaker’s craft. This is done 
through presentation of many typi- 
cal jobs as finished working draw- 
ings and the tools they represent 
may be made from these drawings. 
Information thus supplied and study 
of the drawings themselves will 
make an important contribution to 
the training of any toolmaker. 


The author has had many years 
of practical experience in design 
and manufacture and the material 
in the book has decided practical 
value for the man seeking to in- 
crease his technical knowledge. 


Open Hearth 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


mite. Ladle also is heated a red 
color just prior to tapping. 

Since such small heats lose tem- 
perature rapidly and there is not 
sufficient head in the ladle to pro- 
duce a cutting action on any steel 
which freezes in the nozzle, it is 
necessary to use 1% to 2-inch noz- 
zles. Ingots of sizes shown in Table 
1 are poured. Surface conditions of 
ingots are as good or better than 
usual run of production ingots. 


The furnace is equipped with in- 
dicating and recording instruments 
and is manually controlled. Full 
automatic control of air-fuel ratio, 
roof temperature and furnace pres- 
sure is being considered. 

The recuperator installation is op- 
erated satisfactorily, and some in- 
teresting data is being obbtained 
concerning advisability of using such 
a system in larger installations. 

Before attempting experimental 
work, a series of heats was made 
for comparison purposes. Results 
indicated definitely that physical 
properties of steels made here were 
in general comparable with those 
produced in mill furnaces. With 
this fact established, development 
work is being undertaken, knowing 
that results obtained can be applied 
to production shops. 
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(1)—Roll Grinding Machine 
Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cin- 
cinnati Grinders Inc.—10 page illus- 
trated bulletin No. G-427. The 36- 
inch, 44 inch, 50 inch and 60 inch 
roll grinding machines for necks and 
bodies of straight, concave and convex 
hot and cold plate mill rolls and sheet 
and tin mill rolls are fully described. 
Specifications, standard and accessory 
equipment are covered. 
(2)—Pumps 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co— 84 
page illustrated catalog No. IP38. This 
line of small and medium sized pumps 
includes a broad range of types. Full 
informaton is given on applications, 
specifications, design and construction 
details and recommended methods of 
installing. Engineering data is in- 
cluded. 
(3)—Sand Blast Cabinet 
Ruemelin Manufacturing Co.—lIllus- 
trated bulletin No. 20-B. A _ utility 
sand blast cabinet for cleaning small 
tools and parts which are cast, milled, 
etc., is described. Said to be inexpen- 
sive to operate and rugged in construc- 
tion. 
(4)—Socket Screw Chart 
Parker-Kalon Corp.—Circular slide 
rule type chart, condensing in a form 
suitable for ready reference, a large 
amount of dimensional data on cold 
forged socket screws. Distribution 
limited to engineers, draftsmen and 
production officials. 


for your benefit. 


IFUL LITERATI 


Here are the latest industrial publications reviewed 
They are yours for the asking. 
There is no charge or obligation. 
the convenient coupon and return. 


(5)—All Purpose Torch 

Weldit Acetylene Co.—lIllustrated 
data sheet No. 6A-49, describing the 
new “Weldit” all purpose torch for 
welding, cutting and brazing. For 
use with either equal or tank pressure, 
with manufactured or natural gas. 
Numerous new features are fully de- 
scribed, and a parts list emphasizes 
breadth of use. 
(6é)—Refractories 

A. P. Green Fire Brick Co.—8 page 
illustrated bulletin No. P-11. Describes 
characteristics of super duty fire brick 
and illustrates by means of natural col- 
or photographs the changes that occur 
when brick is heated to service tem- 
peratures. Test data on this refractory 
brick are also given. 
(7)—Electric Hoist 

H. D. Conkey & Co.—4 page illus- 
trated bulletin announcing the new 
“Torpedo” electric hoist, with capaci- 
ties of from 250 to 1000 pounds. Push 
button control, cable and drum type 
and heavy construction, coupled with 
lug, hook or trolley type design, give 
this unit wide flexibility. 
(8)—Elevators 

Rotary Lift Co.—12 page illustrated 
file folder bulletin No. RE-300. “Oil- 
draulic” elevators for lifts of 30 feet 
and less are low in cost to install, main- 
tain and operate. Three types of op- 
eration are available. Full installa- 
tion and operating information are 
given. 








Simply fill in 


(9)—Steel Strapping 

Acme Steel Co. — 24 page illustrated 
bulletin No. AD-7. Methods of using 
the Acme “Unit-Load” of preparing 
materials for shipment are described for 
numerous industries. Sheets, strip, an- 
gles, merchant bars and other metal 
products are shown prepared for ship- 
ment. Finished and __ semi-finished 
products are also shown. “Unit-Load” 
equipment is fully described. 
(10)—Galvanizing Powder 

American Solder and Flux Co. — 
4 page illustrated bulletin. Outlines 
and describes method of galvanizing 
and tinning for protecting surfaces that 
have been welded, or that have the 
protective surface broken in fabrication. 
Simple method of application can be 
done in the shop or on the job. 
(11)—Cutting Oil 

E. F. Houghton & Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 2-113. “Cut- 
Max Base No. 7”, highly concentrated 
cutting oil which has higher content 
of active sulphur is especially suited 
for machining all carbon and alloy 
steels. Value of active sulphur is de- 
scribed in detail. 
(12)—Valves 

Crane Co.—8 page illustrated folder 
No. AD-1311. This bulletin on globe 
and gate valves includes 2 large charts 
that are useful in selecting the proper 
valves for specific duties. A section in- 
cludes helpful hints on application of 
valves. 
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HELPFUL LITERATURE 


(13)—Screwdrivers and Bits 
The Apex Machine & Tool Co.—12 
page illustrated catalog and manual. 
Apex-Phillips screwdrivers and bits for 
electric, air and spiral drivers are cov- 
ered. Tables for determining correct 
bit size for Phillips wood, machine and 
sheet metal screws and stove bolts in 
various styles are given. Prices are in- 
cluded. 
(14)—A. C. Motors 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. 
—12 page illustrated bulletin No. 
251-A. Alternating current, adjust- 
able speed, “polyspeed” motors are de- 
scribed. New information not pre- 
viously covered includes various types 
of regulators available for manual, re- 
mote and automatic speed control. In- 
stallations are illustrated and described. 
(15)—Insulated Conductors 
Rockbestos Products Corp—64 page 
illustrated loose leaf handbook-catalog 
No. 10-E, Illustrates and describes 
standard line of wire, cable and flex- 
ible cords as well as some new prod- 
ucts. Use and applications are covered 
and a section on proper selection of 
conductor is included. Cross-indexed 
for reference. 
(16)—Vacuum Cleaning 
The Spencer Turbine Co.—20 page 
illustrated bulletin No. 120. Vacuum 
cleaning, a new development in in- 
dustrial cleaning is fully covered. 
Floors, walls, pipes, machinery, prod- 
ucts and ceilings are cleaned more 
quickly and inexpensively by this 
method. Installation data are given. 
(17)—Industrial Equipment 
Struthers-Wells—16-page illustrated 
catalog of “Equipment for the Process 
Industries”. General descriptions are 
given of pressure vessels, rotary dryers, 
kilns and coolers, mixing equipment, 
heat exchangers, evaporators, and stain- 
less steel and corrosion resistant equip- 


(18)—Welding Lenses 

American Agile Corp.—lIllustrated 
bulletin Supplement No, 119-A. 
“Agile” mirror lenses for welding in- 
crease visibility up to 42 per cent, re- 
duce glare and eye fatigue, and pro- 
tect against ultra-violet rays. Available 
in standard sizes and shades. Progress 
of the welding arc can be seen clearly 
through these lenses. 
(19)—Drop Hammers 

The Ajax Manufacturing Co.—12 
page illustrated bulletin No. 120. The 
new “Rodrop” hammer operates with- 
out boards by means of a rigid steel 
rod taper-fitted in ram. Rolls fitted 
with durable friction materials. This 
forging hammer is said to be fast, 
flexible, powerful and inexpensive to 
operate. 
(20)—Rust Proofing 

Parker Rust Proof Co.—4o0 page il- 
lustrated catalog and data book on 
“Bonderizing.” Theory and application 
of this process for rust proofing are 
covered and natural color photographs, 
charts and full descriptive information 
are included. Typical uses are shown 
and comparative results of panel tests 
are illustrated. 
(21)—Insulated Conductors 

General Cable Corp.—4 page illus- 
trated bulletin “An Engineering Anal- 
ysis of Super Service Cords and 
Cables.” Describes method of vulcan- 
izing rubber for covering of heavy 
duty cords and cables. Other features 
are covered. A sample requiring 250 
pounds pull to break is included. 
(22)—Recording Controller 

The Foxboro Co. — 4 page illus- 
trated bulletin No. DMF-765. Fully 
explains the mechanism and operating 
advantages of a new potentiometer 
indicating recording controller. De- 
tailed explanation of construction op- 
eration and general specifications are 








(23)—Phospher Bronze 

The Riverside Metal Co.—48 page il- 
lustrated catalog on Riverside phospher 
bronze. Data and information are in- 
cluded on unusual characteristics of 
phospher bronze and application of 
this metal in a variety of alloys for in- 
dustrial uses. Fundamental informa- 
tion and data on recent refinements 
and developments are covered. Char- 
acteristics of various grades, engineer- 
ing data and typical uses are shown. 
(24)—Stampings 

Detroit Stamping Co.—8 page illus- 
trated pocket size bulletin. Numerous 
types of stampings for many uses are 
described and illustrated. Sizes from 
the smallest to 46 inches long, 3 inch 
draw and % inch thick, of every 
known commercial metal and other 
suitable materials are covered. Hold- 
ers for production parts are also de- 
scribed. 
(25)—Diesel Engines 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp.—8 page illustrated bulletin No. 
S-500-B36. The vertical four-cycle, di- 
rect-injection, totally enclosed, Type 
CC diesel engine developed for con- 
tinuous heavy-duty loads is fully de- 
scribed. Specifications of several sizes 
and complete descriptive information 
are given. 
(26)—Piston Rings 

Koppers Co. — American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Div.—158 page 
illustrated pocket size engineers’ data 
book. Manual giving recommended 
types, specifications and applications 
of piston rings for machine designers 
and operators. Distribution limited to 
operating and designing engineers, or 
to executives responsible for purchase 
of replacements in steel plants. 
(27)—Bushings and Bearings 

Merriman Brothers, Inc.—16 page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 40. “Lubrite” 
self-lubricating bushings and bearings 
in several types and for use where lu- 
brication is difficult, immersion in wa- 
ter, and exposure to abrasives, dirt and 
weather are present. Typical installa- 
tions are shown. 
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“Tell Workers Real Prosperity 
Hope Lies in Business Revival” 


(Continued from Page 18) 


are facts that cannot be refuted, ex- 
plained away, or denied. No one 
in this republic will deny that the 
masses of the people are now pay- 
ing and have been paying three- 
fifths of all the taxes which the na- 
tional government collects. Cer- 
tainly the present administration 
will not deny that in most lines of 
business activity the workers of 
the nation receive about 80 cents 
out of every income dollar from 
employment in private business. 


These two facts in themselves 
show that the real hope for pros- 
perity is in the revival of business, 
big and little, and there is no hope 
for prosperity from any other 
source whatsoever. 


The classic example of the havoc 
wrought by the governmental poli- 
cies now in force in this country 
is that of ancient Rome. 

When Rome was a republic, with 
a government similar in many ways 
to that of the United States, dis- 
contented pressure groups began 
electing senators pledged to give 
more relief to the unemployed and 
who would favor the trade guilds, 
which were very powerful in Rome 
during the last days of the republic. 
Under these conditions, prices kept 
going up, unemployment increased 
and the trade guilds eventually ob- 
tained a monopoly of all jobs. As 
their wages went up and up, un- 
employment increased. Inflation 
came about and reached such pro- 
portions that money became prac- 
tically worthless—gold practically 
disappeared from circulation as it 
was so precious. At one time, 
oyster shells were used as money. 


“Abundnt Life’ Not New 


All of these measures, which led 
to the ultimate destruction of Rome, 
were of course offered in the name 
of suffering humanity, to relieve 
distress, and to provide a more 
abundant life, by the boys who were 
“going to do something about it.” 

They were the so-called progres- 
sives and liberals of the Roman 
era, just as their successors of the 
modern age are called the progres- 
sives and liberals of today. 

These were the conditions that 
caused the fall of the republic. 
These minority groups ushered in 
the parade of the dictators, Sulla, 
Pompey, and Crassus, who in turn 
gave way to the Caesars. The dic- 
tators, during their terms of office, 
it is true, managed to straighten 
out to some extent the evils and 
distresses brought on by _ these 
minority groups, but under the 
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Roman Empire the same thing oc- 
curred again. 

The policies which I have crit- 
icized in this country—that is, of 
attacking and harassing business 
and preventing its normal revival 
have created every dictator in 
Europe. 

The swiftness with which policies 
are promulgated and in the face 
of criticism, altered and changed 
but never abandoned, induces a 
goodly proportion of our people to 
think that all proposed action is 
progress. Sometimes it is, but 
many economic crimes are com- 
mitted in the name of progress be- 
cause the experience of the past 
is disregarded, because the reme- 
dies, while temporarily beneficial, 
end up worse than the disease, 


History Repeats Itself 


The present national administra- 
tion is literally filled with the 
counterparts of those who wielded 
power in Ancient Rome. These men 
preach democracy and free enter- 
prise, while they set in motion the 
machinery to destroy it. 

Frequently, they abuse the gov- 
ernments of Russia, Germany or 
Italy, heaping criticism on these 
governmental systems of state con- 
trol and in the next breath they ad- 
vocate the measures which will im- 
itate them. In their advocacy of 
economic policies, they embrace the 
identical systems which they in 
generalities frequently condemn. 

They proclaim that the American 
system of government under which 
we live, and which has brought us 
to the highest standard of living 
in all the world’s history, is in truth 
a great failure and must be re- 
placed by systems that have prover 
over and over again to be a sure 
means of ruin. 

They profess a belief in democ- 
racy, while attempting to get con- 
trol of an independent branch of 
the government, the Supreme 
Court; by attempting to drive out 
of public life, by the use of federal! 
funds and federal power, the men 
who dare to disagree with them and 
dare to fight for the preservation 
of the institutions of this country. 

These are the men who disregard 
over and over again the fact that 
the working man, rather than the 
well-to-do, has been paying and wil! 
continue to pay over half of the tax 
revenues of the nation; that it is 
the working man and not the well- 
to-do who receives approximately 
80 cents out of the business income 
dollar. 

I suggest to you gentlemen that 


you help carry these eternal truths 
to those with whom you are asso- 
ciated in business. Put the gov 
ernment charts on the wall, about 
the pay and the taxes of the masses 
of the people, and you will begin 
to get a response, because the 
American working man and woman 
are sound at heart when they are 
in possession of the facts. 

Some high authorities look with 
apparent scorn on the lack of con- 
fidence among business men in the 
present state of affairs. They think 
recurring deficits, continual tirades 
against business leaders, changing 
tax structures and countless inno- 
vations of government are no im- 
pediments to a _ business revival. 
This point of view is so juvenile 
that it is unworthy of refutation. 

No sensible ‘man is inclined to 
take risks, to enlarge his plant, to 
replace outmoded equipment, to 
lay in a stock of goods beyond day 
to day needs, when he cannot even 
remotely guess what new experi 
ment touching his business, what 
new tax, what new lavish and waste- 
ful governmental expenditures are 
to be inflicted today or tomorrow. 

In spite of the inspired derision 
there is to the lack of business con- 
fidence, if fear is banished and a 
genuine respect and confidence for 
and in governmental policy is re- 
stored, it is the one thing that will 
provide more jobs than all the re- 
lief appropriations will provide 
from now until doomsday. 


Program Is Proposed 


I suggest the following as a par- 
tial program to restore confidence 
and to create new employment for 
the idle, in private business. 

First, reorganize the federal gov- 
ernment to accomplish not alone 
efficiency but real and_ general 
economy. Let me point out one 
item to illustrate. Many millions 
can be saved in all departments by 
dropping the press agents and 
propaganda and other activities 
which are costly, and more political 
than anything else. 

Second, eliminate more than a 
score of borrowing’ corporations 
and agencies of the federal govern- 
ment and let the United States 
treasury borrow as needed for all 
the federal government. Then our 
national obligations may be a part 
of our national government busi- 
ness statement. Today, many agen- 
cies are borrowing billions of dol- 
lars which the government really 
owes but which are not carried as 
a part of the government’s obliga- 
tion. An example of this is the 
U. S. Housing Authority which has 
so borrowed $800,000,000 and is now 
about to borrow $800,000,000 more. 

Third, have a thoroughly honest 
purge of the welfare rolls, and base 
relief on real need, coupled with a 
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requirement that localities bear a 
definite portion of the burden so 
that local interests may be aroused 
and demand elimination of the fre- 
quent abuses. 

Fourth, whatever monies it is 
necessary to appropriate for the 
welfare of our people, have a tax 
program that raises sufficient reve- 
nue to at least approximate the 
staggering appropriations and re- 
curring deficits of the present day. 
This can be done by broadening the 
income tax base so that each citizen 
in the nation, according to his 
ability to pay, carries a part of the 
national tax burden. We must wipe 
out the deficits or at least reduce 
them to understandab!e propor- 
tions. 


Recognize Employer's Rights 


Fifth, overhaul the Wagner labor 
act, by giving the employer the 
right to the free speech guaranteed 
by the constitution and the right 
to speak out and to act when he 
believes that influences are attempt- 
ing, not to help but to exploit those 
who work with him. 

Sixth, revise the social security 
act. Eliminate the intended accumu- 
lation of reserve invested only in 
the national debt. Place it on more 
of a pay as you go basis. It is full 
of inequalities. At present the 
farmer gets no direct benefit from 
it, yet he pays his share of security 
taxes just the same, for the em- 
ployers’ social security taxes are 
passed on in increased prices to this 
large group of our citizens. 

Seventh, remove the expenditure 
of public funds from one man 
domination, where too often politi- 
cal considerations rather than the 
public welfare dictate where and 
how it shall be spent, as was the 
case in the building of bridges in 
Maryland during the last campaign. 

Eighth, keep the three branches 
of our government, executive, legis- 
iative and judicial, independent of 
each other, by resisting encroach- 
ments of any one upon the other 
two. 

I believe that the accomplish- 
ment of these things will, more than 
any others, restore needed con- 
fidence and put our country on the 
road to better times. It may be 
that there are a score of important 
things to do in order to revive the 
business of the nation. But do each 
and every one of them and fail 
at the same time to restore con- 
fidence in government and they will 
not avail to accomplish the recovery 
intended. Without confidence there 
can be and will be no real business 
revival. 

Finally, let me repeat: Let the 
50 million workers of this nation 
employed in private business know, 
through information and education, 
that theirs is the biggest stake of 
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all in a revived business; that the 
present state of affairs demands 
that business in every form, big 
and little, should be encouraged, not 
discouraged; helped, not hindered; 
supported, not attacked; for with 
the coming of confidence and the 
revival of business there is work 
for the unemployed at good wages 
and steady hours, a better market 
and better prices for the farmer, 
a decrease in the governmental bur- 
den of taxation and a normal way 
of American life. 

We are rapidly approaching a 
decisive moment in our national his- 
tory. The men who love America 
cannot be content to stand on the 
side lines. The facts which I have 
attempted to present here tonight 
should be represented in  under- 
standable form to the scores of mil- 
lions who work every day in private 
business for a living. The time to 
commence is now. America’s past, 
by comparison with that of any 
other nation, is the greatest of them 
all, and her future will be the great- 
est of them all iis there in positions 
of leadership, in and outside of gov- 
ernment, stand by the eternal 
truths of history and carry the facts 
about the present day to the mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens. 


Mill Supply Groups 
Denounce Reciprocity 
(Concluded from Page 20) 


son & Sons Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
first vice president, H. K. Clark, 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; sec- 
ond vice president, R. G. Thompson, 
Lufkin Rule Co., New York. Hor- 
ace Armstrong, Armstrong Bros. 
Tool Co., Chicago, was re-elected 
treasurer; and R. Kennedy Hanson, 
Pittsburgh, re-elected secretary-man- 
ager. Executive committee: C. O. 
Drayton, American Screw Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., chairman; D. W. Mc- 
Allen,SKF Industries, Philadelphia; 
H. G. Morrow, Central Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh; G. E. Dresser, Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls; H. P. 
Ladds, National Screw & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; and A. A. Murfey, Cleve- 
land File Co. 

National Supply and Machinery 
Distributors’ association § elected: 
President, Charles E. Curtis, West- 
ern Iron Stores Co., Milwaukee; 
first vice president, A. R. Smith, 
Boyer-Campbell Co., Detroit; sec- 
ond vice president, H. V. Water- 
man, Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & 
Supply Co., Denver; executive com- 
mittee, representing area No. 1, F. 
Marsena Butts, Butts & Ordway, 
Cambridge, Mass.; area No. 3, Tyler 
M. Carlisle, Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond, Cleveland; area No. 4, Sam- 
uel H. Clark, Samuel Harris & Co., 
Chicago; and area No. 6, A. J. 
Glessner, A. J. Glessner Co., San 





Francisco. Members of the commit- 
tee representing other areas were re- 
elected. George A. Fernley, Phila- 
delphia, was continued as advisory 
secretary, and Henry R. Rinehart, 
Philadelphia, as secretary-treasurer. 

Southern Supply and Machinery 
Distributors’ association elected: 
President, Edward F. Stauss, Oli- 
ver H. Van Horn Co. Inc., New Or- 
leans; first vice president, J. M. 
Bates, Moore-Hanley Hardware Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; second vice presi- 
dent, J. B. Crimmins, Mills & Lup- 
ton Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Executive committee: Jack B. Dale, 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Robert S. Page, Henry 
Walke Co. Inc., Norfolk, Va.; C. .E 
Lilley, Superior-Sterling Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., and H. M. Schramm, 
Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. Mr. 
Smith was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Dallas, Tex., was selected for the 
1940 convention, the time to be an- 
nounced later. 


Obsolete Steel Plants 
Give Way to Modern Mills 


@ Abandoned or dismantled since 
1926 have been 173 blast furnaces, 
39 plants for producing steel ingots, 
and 144 plants making finished 
products. This is disclosed in re- 
ports furnished by steel companies 
to the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 

Total number of employes in the 
industry, however, increased sharp- 
ly during the period. A new peak 
was established in 1937, while the 
total number currently at work is 
still substantially higher than in 
1926. 

Nearly all the plants which were 
abandoned or scrapped had _ been 
rendered obsolete or inefficient by 
improved production technology. 
Fewer than a dozen were abandoned 
as a direct result of mergers or 
consolidations: 

Any decline in productive capac- 
ity from the abandonment of ob- 
solete plants has been more than 
offset by construction of new and 
more efficient plants, and by mod- 
ernization of existing facilities. 
Thus present capacity for produc- 
ing steel is 30 per cent greater 
than in 1926, while pig iron capacity 
is substantially the same. 

Between 1926 and 1938, 14 new 
blast furnaces were built, their 
capacity averaging 2% times that 
of furnaces abandoned during the 
period. Constructed since 1926 
were 12 new steel ingot plants and 
42 new plants for producing finished 
steel. 


@ Malleable iron castings produc- 


tion in April totaled 31,640 net tons, 
compared with 39,615 tons in March. 
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Steel Production 


Increases Further 


Output Expands Faster 


Than Consumption; 


Shapes Active 


@ STEEL demand is slightly more active but by a 
smaller amount than is indicated by the sharp rise 
in ingot production the past two weeks. 

Operations rose 4 points last week to 52 per cent, 
best rate in eight weeks and comparing with 2512 
per cent a year ago. 

Several factors, mostly seasonal, will prevent con- 
sumption the next 30 days from matching the recent 
trend of steelmaking. Nevertheless, the industry is 
more hopeful that gradual betterment will prevail 
in business during the second half. 

Automobile builders will require only small steel 
tonnages for a number of weeks; some farm equip- 
ment plants have scheduled shutdowns later this 
month until after July 4; railroad needs are likely to 
continue restricted for the near future, and require- 
ments of some other consumers usually moderate sea- 
sonally at this period. 

Meanwhile, steelmaking will receive strong support 
from mill backlogs of sheets and strip acquired a 
few weeks ago. In some instances releases of this 
tonnage are heavier than expected, although automo- 
tive companies naturally prefer to postpone receipt 
of most of the material they have on order until 
later in the year when assembly of new models will 
be expanding. 

Possibility of heavy operations of sheet and strip 
mills the next few months is seen in stated intentions 
of some producers to clear books of their low-price 
business as soon as possible. However, it is question- 
able whether all tonnage will be shipped by the end 
of third quarter, particularly automotive steel. 


Holiday And Strike Cut 
Auto Assemblies Sharply 


Motorcar assemblies dropped sharply last week, the 
result of holiday shutdowns and the Briggs strike. 
Output of only 32,445 units was a decline of more than 
35,000 but compares with 26,980 a year ago. Chrysler 
built 1100 units against 5650 the week before; Ford 
slipped from 20,350 to 1600, General Mctors from 
31,600 to 23,670 and all others from 10,060 to 6075. 
Partial recovery is indicated for this week, the extent 
depending on the labor situation. The latter alsc 
will influence new model preparations. 
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Demand 





Up slightly; heavy products 


have better outlook. 


Pres. 
Fairly steady 
sional shading. 


Production 


52 per cent, best 


weeks; pig iron drops. 


iron production in May was 
down 19.2 per cent from April but 37.2 per cent 
larger than a year ago. Last month’s output was re- 
stricted by the banking of furnaces to conserve fuel 
during the coal mining tieup. Many of these stacks 
since have resumed. At the end of May, 107 blast 
furnaces were active, against 102 April 30. Total pig 
iron production in May was 1,716,544 tons, compared 
with 2,055,326 tons in April and 1,260,937 tons a year 
ago. Output the first five months of 10,400,731 tons 
was 51.4 per cent ahead of the 1938 period. 

Pig iron prices have been reaffirmed for third quar- 
ter. Finished steel quotations generally are steady, 
despite occasional shading on certain products. 


Daily average pig 


Construction, Ship Work 
Aid Plates, Structurals 


Recent developments in heavy steel markets are 
favorable. The navy has placed eight destroyers and 
eight submarines requiring 9500 tons of steel, and 
30,000 tons will be required for 12 merchant ships on 
which the maritime commission is expected to ask bids 
shortly. Structural shapes and concrete reinforcing 
bars are more active. Last week’s awards of the 
former were among the heaviest so far this year, more 
than 33,000 tons alone being involved in seven orders, 

Railroad equipment markets are enlivened slightly 
by an inquiry from the Western Maryland for 1110 
freight cars. Pending freight car business otherwise 
is light, while mill backlogs of track material gradu- 
ally are declining. 

Most districts shared in last week’s rise in steel- 
making. Gains included 6 points to 42 per cent at 
Pittsburgh, 4% points to 53% at Chicago, 11 points 
to 70 at Wheeling, 2 points to 44 at Buffalo, 3 points 
to 60 at Birmingham, 8 points to 60 at Cincinnati and 
3 points to 48 at Youngstown. New England was off 
10 points to 35, Cleveland was down 1 to 53 and St. 
Louis declined 1% points to 37%. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania at 37 per cent and Detroit at 57 were unchanged. 

Scrap is stronger in a number of districts, but buy- 
ing has yet to follow the upturn in consumption and 
the price composite is unchanged at $14. The finished 
steel composite holds at $55.70. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
June 3 May 27 May 20 May, 1939 March, 1939 June, 1938 June, 1934 
Iron and Steel .... $35.59 $35.63 $35.63 $35.80 $36.40 $38.41 $32.96 
Finished Steel .... 55.70 55.70 55.70 56.00 56.50 61.55 55.08 
Ste elworks Scrap. 14.00 14.00 13.96 14.05 14.98 10.89 10.32 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Com mposite: :—Plates, shapes, bars, 
ot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


June 3, May March June 


a 4 June 3, May March June ° 
Finished Material 1939 1939 1939 1938 Pig Iron 1939 1939 1939 1938 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 2se 2.20c 2.25c 2.45c Bessemer, del. eens osveee $22.04 $22.84 $22.34 $25.56 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.20 2.25 2:40 Basic, Valley ... 20.50 20.50 2050 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 252 257 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 22.34 22.34 25.34 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh. 22.01 22.21 |. 22.21 25.21 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia . . maw 2.21% 2.21% 2.40% Southern No. 2, Birmingham. . 17.38 17.38 17.38 20.38 
Shapes, Chicago ; ; , 2.10 2.10 2.110 22 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 20.89 20.89 20.89 23.89 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 23.215 23.215 23.215 26.215 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.371 DEGIINEMIG, VaueCy oi. sie deca kek 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Plates, Chicago .. - 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 Malleable, Chicago MES) 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.00 205 2.15 2.40 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.34 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.10 3.20 3.45 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh . i wg vest ime 6 Be a g 24.17 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh.. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 85.33 85.33 S321 307A 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary . 2.00 2.03 2.15 2.40 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ... . 38.05 3.08 3.20 3.20 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary eee * 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $14.25 $14.55 $15.75 $11.40 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 12.75 12.75 13.40 9.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts.... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.35 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 12.75 12.75 14.25 10.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ....... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.75 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.25 17.25 17.25 14.90 

Railroad steel specialties, Chic ago 14.75 14.75 16.25 13.50 


Semifinished Material Coke 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago.. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 

Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..«. 8400 38400 34.00 37.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.90 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh . 84.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens... . 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.05 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ,-inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 10.50 10.50 10.50 11.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sh . St ] Granite City, Ill........ 8.60c Plates ..21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Buffalo ............... 2.10c 
eet otee Middletown, O. ........ 3.50e Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Gulf ports............. 2.45¢ 
Hot Rolled Youngstown, O. ....... 3.50¢c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Birmingham .......... 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh weceeseeee+ 2,00¢ Pacific Coast points.. 4.00c Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 St. Louis, del. ......... 2.34c 
6 Ee» eee 2 Black Plate, No. 29 ails Lighter S , Pl Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 
Cleveland ... so cces | SUC PRSDUTEM 2.61... coe c tee ate 
Detroit, del. ral .-.. 2.00C€ Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05c Tin and Terne Plate 
Buffalo ... see SUC Granite City, Til. ....... Rh 2.10¢ 
Ss — Point, Md 2.00¢e ‘ New York del 2.29¢c en SON, Le SNe 
parrows . . : Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted ’ aM a ak ae — Pittsbur h, Gar Chica oO oe 
New York, del. .. . 2260- wiitehersh Gary ....... 3.80c Philadelphia, del....... 2.15¢ & ys 8 
Pittsburgh, Gar} Granite City, Ill. 10 
Philadelphia, del. .. 217C pacific Cons 4.50c Boston, delivered...... 2.42c y, All ...... 
Pacific Coast ........... 4 Mfg. Terne Plate (base pias 
Granite City, Il. . 2.10¢ Buffalo, delivered ..... 2.33¢ &. 
a negra Enameling Sheets Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Middletown, O. .. 2,00c Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
No.10 No. 20 Granite City, Il 4.40 
Youngstown, O. mht 2.00¢ Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35 oe 2.10¢ v ee ° 
wninsins 2.00¢ gaa “oc Birmingham .......... 2.10 
3irmingham es ee Birmingham ee -10¢ 
Birming Chi G 2.75 3.35 ars 
uaahthn teins ' 2 50¢ on eee: > | aeee “2C Coatesville, base 2.10¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.50¢ Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45¢ s Pp i SE etal 2. 0 Soft Steel 
Cold Rolled Youngstown, O. 2.75c oo: eee ss ; 
. 35 Ciagmpont, Gel. ........ 2.10¢ (Base, 3 to 20 tons) 
Pittsburgh - 3.05c Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35¢ youngstown .......... 2.10e p; . 915 
aad te 0 NK 2 3.35 ‘ck | re ar re 2.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary .. 8.05e Middletown, 0. 2.75¢ meted ] er 2.45¢ Chicago or Gary 2.15¢ 
Buffalo ieseveors, SSSc PRARO Senet... Sate Oe Pactic Gonst polats.... 260¢ Huth panies 2 25¢ 
Cleveland : . 8.05c on reas Pages & asia oak 
Detroit, delivered ...... 815¢ Corrosion and Heat- Steel Floor Plates Se... ae 
ag = Ee ena 0p ea a 
em , — : cae ater I eee ee EO : etroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Granite City, Il. ....... 3.15¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. pacific Coast ports .... 3.95¢ Philadelphia, del. ...... 2 47¢ 
Middletown, O. ; 3.05¢ Chrome-Nickel Se eee 3.35¢ Boston, delivered ...... 2.52c 
ene me sited ad hee yee No. 302 No. 304 New York, del. ........ 2.49¢ 
’acifle Coast points.. eh. ee ee 24.00 25.00 Gulf ports ...... .. 250e 
Galvanized No. 24 54. ocas 27.00 2900 Standard Shapes Pacilie Coes eulnts.... - 2%5e 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.50c Sheets ........ 34.00 9600 pittsburgh ............ 2.10¢ Rall Steel 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.50c Hot strip ..... 21.50 23.50 philadelphia, del. ..... 2.21%¢ eee 
oN OS a ee 3.50¢c Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 New York, del. ........ 2.27¢ (Base, 15 to 50 tons) 
Sparrows Point, Md..... 3.50c Straight Chromes Boston, delivered ...... 2.41c Pittsburgh seie eN e4, e 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.67¢ mo. NO. NO. No. Betbisnem ............ 2.10e Chicago or Gary ....... 2.00¢ 
New York, delivered.... 3.74c 410 430 442 446 Chicago ............... 2.10c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.10c 
Birmingham .. .... 8.50e Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Cleveland, del. ........ pamee Cleveland’ ..4 .46)6..0505 2.00c 
STEEL 
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Birmingham ........... 2.00¢c 
SE RUNES Cp wiclelvice «3 2.35¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute... 2.05c 
Prmaceinnia, ........ 0. 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts..1.90-2.05c 
Detroit, delivered ....2.00-2.15¢c 


Gulf ports : .2,25-2.40c 
Pacific coast ports. . 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del..... ',2.07-2.22c 


Rail — straight lengths, 
S oted by distributors 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

eago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

oo Ae Se. 1.75-1.90¢e 
Detroit, delivered... ..1.85-2.00c 
Guilt porta:...........210-2.25c 
Pacific Coast 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails .... 45 


Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40c 
Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.80; two-point cattle, 

SO-rod Gpoeel.........5. $2.62 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95c 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

iL, CONmn) .....+. 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Ghicago- 
ahaa tana" — spring 


re) 
Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢ 
Spring wire ........-- «+ 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 


bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 
Carloads, Pittsburgh...... $3.60 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon’ Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 
Chicago .......° 263¢e 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind. ..... 2.65c 3.35¢ 
Detroit 2.70c *3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65c 3.35¢ 
PLO? Sk. 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 
*Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
- 0.35 eee 0.70 
_ a 0.75 TENE S)4 ge ach 1.35 
Se 1.55 SB00...... 3.80 
- ee 2.25 BAGO iced 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo, 1.50- 


MO ie wscce see 1.10 
S200 0,60-2.10-Cr.......6% 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ..... 0.15 
Ae ee 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
ag sat ors wis 0 v0 60.0 9% 1.50 
Bi 6 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


§200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


June 5, 1939 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 20 tons; 


cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.00c 
) ea A. ee 2.10¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.32¢c 
New York, del. ...... 2.36¢c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.10c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
CNN os ag ein maid «0.0 2.90¢ 
DGEPOI CGE vie es cies 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
0.26-—-0.50............  2.80e 
0 Ce | re 4.30c 
0.76—1.00............ 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00. 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
Bo) a” Sarees area 3.05¢c 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.35¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill..... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. ...... 32.50-35.50 


Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
10.5 MSO BGO nk. s 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% wp; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x 6and smaller...... 68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in....... 66 oft 
Do. 1% and larger...... 64 off 

PAD ONIN 6 sek 5 aria vais Fs 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts attached 
72.55 off; in packages with 
nuts separate 72.5-12% off; 
bulk 84 off on 15,000 of 3-inch 
and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 


SAUNT) ETI so 5's saa 9 ee, A 

HIOVAUOE DOME v5.5.0 s eee 60 off 

Pe ir. 6 0 ots ses 68.5 off 

Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
Ye-l1-inch ....... 64 65 
1% and larger.. 62 62 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller..... 67.5 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller..... 75.0 off 
Headless set screws.....70.0 off 

Piling 

Pitts., Ti. Buffalo. 2.40c 

Gulf ‘ports tenia 2.75¢ 

Rivets, Wistens 

Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 


ys-inch and smaller, 
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Pitts., Chi., Cleve.. .. .65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
DPA ARR Sa erenntte gia 63% 54 
ts setae cee 66% 58 
5 ee eee 68% 60% 
Iron 
Des cadet aie ewe 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
| eee 38 21% 
Bilge a Gahan s Vee Te 21 
le Weld 
Steel 
ee ee 61 52% 
2%—3 64 55% 
3%—6 .......... 66 57% 
fe ee 65 55% 
ie he | Sr 64% 55 
pe ae eh 63% 54 
Iron 
- ee OCTET LS 30% 15 
2%—3% ........ 31% 17% 
eee er ee 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ....... 67% 
et a WO i hte ns 60 
2% to 3, lap weld ....... 63 
3% to6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ....... 64 
10-inch lap weld ....... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ....... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld. 25 7 
1 and 1% butt ‘weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ....... 25 % 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld .... 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld. 23 % 9 


Boiler on 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 


subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”0.D 13 11.06 22.93 
2 ©. D. 13 12.38 19.35 
33" OD. 13 13.79 21.68 
24" C.D 12 15.16 oe 
2%”"0.D 12 16.58 26.57 
2%” 0.D 12 17.54 29.00 
> o.D 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” 0O.D 12 23.15 39.81 
a”. GoD 10 28.66 49.90 
= CD 9 44,25 73.93 
eS 7 68.14 é 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
Gp 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D 13 10.23 11.79 
1%” 0O.D 13 11.64 13.42 









a Ae 13 13.04 15.03 
2%” O. D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” O. D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%” 0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%” O. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
ao G&D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%” O. D. 11 24.62 28.37 
a"? ARB, 10 30.54 35.20 
4%"0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
SY Ge. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham... 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago...... 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east _ 46.00 

Do., 4-in. .. 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) .. 36.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm. 
Duluth 


40.00 
42.00 


Sheet Site 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered ...... 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 4 - 
inch incl. Me rie 
Do., over 8 to 4]-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buftf., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90e 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


. 43.00 


Connellsville, fur... $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry.... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur.... 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Terre Haute, del. 10.00 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 10.50 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del... . 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. ....... 10.50 
Detroit, del. ...... 10.25 
Philadelphia, del... 10.65 
Coke By-Products 

Spot, gal., freight allowed east 


of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00c 

Toluol, two degree...... 22.00c 

Solvent naphtha . 26.00c 

Industrial xylol . 26.00c 
Per lb. f.0o.b. Frankford and 

St. Louis 

Phenol (200 1b. drums) 16.25¢ 

DO; 4450 TOR) cis nes 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers . .. 5.7S5e 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia... .$28.00 
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Pig Iron 

Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 

2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
EE Se ers, $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
Birdsboro, Pa. a fi te 5 le See 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
a Gar 17.38 oom 16.38 22.00 
DEE EG ows ccd eso oaeuk oeae 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 
CD cud vse naas oaaewnaaee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
EE a 5.5 b ove cy oak eo ee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
Ee ee ees oe 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
a ee rere ee ee 21.50 21.50 wees 22.00 
SL: St ck dvssna cee teNbhea ee 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Gee DOME, .iiasavecawe deans 22.00 22.550 21.50 23.00 
ce OS er 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
EE ee ee 21.00 21.00 20.50 sonar 
peewee TNE, PG. ince esccesss 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
NL SEMEN se ois.'c avs haee ve wd wes 19.00 saan a ‘ales seuss 
ee a ee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. ........... 22.00 Sie 21.50 aes ¢ 
OPN, TS: kb av ckdsabagencs 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
ec oG ss bas o's h aw ooh wen 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
NN ER On aE kee ss enw cas 21.00 21.00 2050 21.50 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland..... 
Baltimore from Birmingham. . 


Boston from Birmingham 


Boston from Everett, Mass. ... 


Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 


Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birminghom 


Cincinnati from Hamilton, O... 
Cincinnati from Birmingham. . 
Cleveland from Birmingham. . 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.. 


Milwaukee from Chicago 


Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 
24 


Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 23.53 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 
Pittsburgh district from Neville 


Island , 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 


.. 22.39 22.39 21.89 
.. 22.78 ae 21.66 
.. 22.12 ee “ae 
.. 2250 23.00 22.00 
.. 22.50 23.00 22.00 
25.00 we 
.. 22.39 22.39 21.89 
. . 121.22 ae fa 
- iene “S222 Bisel 
.. 21.06 pen 20.06 
.. 21.82 niseeos 20.82 
.. 22,94 2294 22.44 
-. 22.10 22.10 21.60 
es 19 24.19 23.69 
24.03 Matis 
22.46 cena 21.96 
23.34 22.34 


and $1.24 freight. 


Jang $1 base, plus 69c 
3.45 


23.45 22.95 


22.89 
23.50 
23.50 
22.89 


22.44 
22.60 


24.69 


, 84c, 
22.95 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Bt. Twis, MOTTO. 6c ckic- see 21.50 21.50 21.00 
St. Louis from Birmingham.... .¢21.12 20.62 ate 
St, Paul from Dua .i........ 23.63 23.63 24.13 
+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur........ $25.00 
SeUO Ms BANS ois e tas ake 20.50 do., del Chicago ..... 28.34 
TP ie oc Ke ate 23.50 
+Silvery 

Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 
7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00; 

9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


Jackson county, O., base; 


plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pg CE TD” 8c SA legs ss 

Firs wality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 
Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 
NeW JOTOOY 6.5 0ai es 52.50 


Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 

Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 

OW MONEE we sSieds cece 49.00 
Oh 

Pare MOMEED, os 0 856-8 a Se 39.90 

Intermediate .......... 36.10 


Second quality 


Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases $56.05 


Silica Brick 


Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 
Joliet, E. Chicago....... 55.10 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 


Ladle Brick 

(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry press $ 
Wire cut 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.0.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Do. domestic 40.00 


Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
ROt COR, DAES 9.6.6... 26.00 
Quickset magnesite 
grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
lah, Wash., net, bulk 22.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth 


Chrome brick y 
Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Magnesite brick 67.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 57. 


Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton.... $22.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ill., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 


eeting, Chester, Pa. 
$47.00 


UE WOEES his bees 17.00-18.00 
co A, a ee 18.00-19.00 
No. 2 lump....... 18.00-19.00 





= 


Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty pd.... $80.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 85.33 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
RR rere 33.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
allowed, Gh. s..cccacee 50 
oS errs ee 80.50 
Do., 75 per cent...... 126.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
filicoman, 2% carbon... 88.00 


2% carbon, 93.00; 1%, 103.00 
Contract ton price $11 
higher; spot $5 over 
contract. 

Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
con, del. cars ....... 1.60-1.65 


Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
unitage, 58.50; electro- 
lytic, per ton, c. 1. 23- 
26% f.o.b. Monsanto, 


Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

lb., contained cr., del. 

EE ce Ae itaiw be ww k & 10.50c 

Do., ton lots eee 

Do., less-ton lots ..... 11.50c 


67-72% carloads, 2% car- 


84 


Ferroalloy Prices 


bon, per lb. contained 


NR eo eee ea oe 
a ee: ee 
Do., less-ton lots .... 
Car- Ton 

loads lots 

2% carb... 16.50c 17.25c 
1% carb... .17.50c 18.25¢c 


0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 
0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 
Spot X%c higher 
Ferromolybdenum, 55- 
65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. 
RS hic hese: Cass do's 


Calcium molybdate, lb. 
molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 


Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 
Ib., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, ton lots... 
Do., less-ton lots .... 
20-25% carbon, 0.10 
max., ton lots, lb..... 
Do, less-ton lots..... 

Spot 5c higher 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, 
contract, Ib. con. col., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls... 
Do, less-ton lots .... 

Spot is 10c higher 

Technical molybdenum 
trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 
lybdenum, Ib. molyb. 
cont., f.0.b. mill.... 

Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 
18%, ti. 6-8% carb., 


16.50c 
17.25¢ 
17.75¢ 
Less 
ton 

17.50c 
18.50c 
19.50c 
20.50c 


0.95 


0.80 


carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 
Do, spot 145.00 
Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 
Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 
15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 
Do, spot 160.00 
Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 
Do, spot, ton lots..... 165.00 


Alsifer, contract carlots, 


f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c 
CD; “20 SEOOM 0-0 sae oa 8.00c 
Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c 
Spot %c lb. higher 
Chromium Briquets, con- 
tract, any quantity, 
freight allowed, lb.... 7.25c 
Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c 
Se; CU OE: a visc svios 8.00c 
Do., less-ton lots...... 8.25¢c 
Tungsten Metal Powder, 
according to grade, 
spot shipment, 200-lb. 
Grn Bee. 8052 a ss $2.00 
Do, smaller lots....... 2.10 
Vanadium Pentoxide, 
contract, lb. contained $1.10 
BOOUE Soe xsk's <9, 4 608s 1.15 
Chromium Metal, 98% 
cr., 0.50 carbon max., 
contract, Ib. con. 
RNS dasa ¥ Sr nese soos 80.00c 
Se NS io NG as uniese 85.00c 
88% chrome, contract... 79.00c 
ees Soe 84.00c 
Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 


contract, carlots, 2 x 
le) | I rea 14.00c 
ee a i ae ee 12.50¢ 
Spot ec higher 
Silicon Briquets, contract 
carloads freight al- 
i eS ae $69.50 
Carload, spot ....... 74.50 
Less-ton lots, Ib...... 3.75¢ 
Manganese Briquets, 
contract carloads, 
bulk freight allowed, 
eo, See ae: ee 4.50c 
EE irs 2 te oka 8s 5.06c 
Less-ton lots ......... 5.25¢ 
Spot Xe higher 
Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
contract, carloads, 
eR AINE eS ces cect $97.50 
EP Ss sso 8 oso ae 5 102.50 
34-40%, contract, car- 
loads, lb., alloy....... 14.00¢ 
ee 15.00c 
Do, less-ton lots...... 16.00c 
Spot %c higher 
Molybdenum Powder, 
99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
200-lb. kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
Do, 100-200 Ib. lots. . 2.75 
Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Molybdenum Oxide 
Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
lybdenum, per pound 
contained, f.o.b. pro- 
ducers’ slant ......... 80.00¢e 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 





Plates Struc- —— Sheets ——_—__,, 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
Bomton =. ..... 3.88 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.78 1.61 
New York (Metropolitan) . 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 4.50 
| Go ne 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 . 4.43 
EME cin Ss wala aaea ons’ 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
I OP 5 os cae Sess 2 2m 4.00 4.15 ae 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 ‘ 5.40 
Ie. cil acoalvcusvv vases Gee 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.35 4.40 4.40 
Pittsburgh ..... Jee Sue 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 4.45 4.50 
Cleveland ..... 5 eR yy 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.55 4.62 
_..... 2 ee cc cout! ae 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 1.50 4.59 
CIEE gg oi es cee seees ess! SEO 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.57 
Sn ae ee 3.50 3.73 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.35 4.30 4.25 
Minneapolis-St. Paul PPM eRe | 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.60 4.95 4.50 
MUIR 5s ac wd cteee 5% 6 0's 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 4.58 4.63 
A ee 5 eee 3.62 3.72 3.72 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.38 3.32 1.53 
pansas City... 6... jh alee ee 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 5.00 
MIMI ik ayn ois os sy05 0 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.75 5.00 
Peer 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 ; 4.40 
Tulsa, Okla. ... i Steers 4.54 4.64 4.64 4.41 4.41 6.01 4,32 i 5.29 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 . 4.75 
PROY SPR INS oe ices eesonse 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 4.10 a 4.60 
ie re 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 3.95 5.25 
Eee ee 3.85 5.20 3.40 3.50 5.25 3.70 1.75 
oR See ae 4.00 4.40 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.50 3.95 6.50 4.75 
SE IE. Sins wis se oo wc 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 4.75 
San Francisco ... : 3.50 3.90 6.00 3.45 3.45 5.05 3.45 6.40 5.15 
Cold Cold ————— SAE _ Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) ———— SAE 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
Boston ... . 3.46 4.13 4.18 7.50 6.05 5.80 7.90 8.63 7.23 
New York .. ; Cee 4.09 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 ‘ 8.69 7.29 
Philadelphia ... . 3.66 4.06 3.85 7.31 5.86 5.61 8.56 
MMOTe .... 2... bate eee ens 4.10 3.95 ee 5 sce wee: 
Norfolk, va, iiedsen ee eee 4.20 si 
Buffalo ... eye wee 3.75 3.75 7.10 5.65 5.40 8.50 8.15 6.75 
Pittsburgh ...... sche 3.65 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8.35 6.95 
RINE No din.s 5 cis wes «sa sic es) ee 3.75 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 7.70 8.15 6.75 
Pero... ....- ‘ 3.40 3.80 3.38 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 8.45 7.05 
Cincinnati ... .. 3.45 4.00 3.65 7.44 5.99 5.74 8.84 8.50 7.10 
Chicago ..... Coens 3.65 3.75 3.80 7.28 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
Minneapolis ... Se ee 4.34 3.90 7.45 6.00 8.59 9.19 8.84 7.44 
RASS eer pees 3.93 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
ae. Lee .... eas aio ee 4.02 3.92 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.2% 
Kansas City ... ; Bo ets 4.30 ; ; : 
Memphis ........ : ; 4.31 
eee pel onal 4.44 
Tulsa, Okla. ... eee errr 4.79 
Rirmingmem, Ala. .......... +. 4.48 
re 5.00 5.10 es ; - ‘i 
a va ken os sks oo eae vex 5.60 5.65 2 7.80 7.65 8.45 
PCr, OPE. ow ese ce ee atk 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 i : 
eee ee 4.45 6.060 4.65 9.40 8.55 B.40 B.05 10.40 8.55 
ey *9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 


* Based on minimum quantity. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 1 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio last Reportea 
Continental Channe or French Belgian Reich 
North Sea ports, £sd Francs Francs Mark 
gross tons 
nga iia meet Fdy. pig iron, Si. .2.5 $23 17 4 19 O(a) $16.61 626.75 $17.00 500 «=: $25.28 63 
F K. ports dollars at cullas Basic bess. pig iron.. 21 oe $12 : hea . s 27.89 (b) 69.50 
sd current value £ad Furnace coke...... 53a ba SZ ; 6 225 6.8 202 7.62 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $23.40 5 00 $18.32 2 30 Billets............. 34.92 a oe oe eee: . See ae” Se 
Basic bessemer. . os 17.15 ae Standard rails...... 1.99¢ 9100 1.56c 1,300 2.0 1,375 2.38 132 
Hematite, Phos. 03-05 26.91 5 15 0* Cages eee Merchant bars.....  2.42c 11 12 Ott 1.44c¢ 1,202 1.65c 1.100 1.98c¢ 110 
Se $34.52 7 76 $38.34 4100 Structural shapes... 2.17 10 S Off 1. 4le 1,175 1.65¢ 1,100 1.93¢ 107 
Wire rods, No.5 gage.. 53.24 Il 7 6 42.60 5 00 Plates, itedaed =: ae 10 19 3H 1.Ste LIS ‘a si er 
Ms... 5. ee «.23C 7 ITT 2c 1,515 2 .O6« 375 2.29¢ 2 
Standard rails......... $44 46 9 100 $48.99 5150 Sheets, black. 3.08c 14 15 O§ 2.17¢ 1,805t 2.36c 1,575t 2.59¢ 144t 
Merchant bars........  2.30c 11 001.95c to 1.98e 5 26toS40 grea) ’ : 
Structural shapes... .. . 2.09c 10 00 1.76c to 1.85¢ 4126to4 176 cee ¥6 Ott Séle 17 $0 3 30c 2.750 4 Be 2.750 6 bbe 470 
Plates, t¥4 in.or Simm. 2.29 10 18 9 2.14c to 2.33¢ $126to6 26 ga. or 0.5 mm..... aah Re 203 t.13e 2,75 5.66¢ 370 
wens black, 24 gage Plain wire..........  4.08c 19 100 1.74c 1,450 2.48¢ 1,650 3.1le 173 
ere 2.72c 13 00 2.95c ioe Bands and strips 2.58¢ 12 7 0tt 1.6lc 1,340 1.95c 1,300 ».29¢ 127 
Sheets, gal, 24 ga. corr. 3.29¢ 15150 _3.52c 9 50 AINE aes ; a 
Bands and strips...... 2.77¢ 13 5 01.95e to2.00c 5 26to5 50 *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price. 
Plain wire, base.. 4.08¢ 19 10 0 2.33c to 2.76c 6 26to7 50 British for basi hearth 5 Conti ity. tne baateds | 
* < quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Ontinent usually for Dasic-bessemer steel. 
. 9 2 
Galvanized wire, base. . #.86c 23 5 0 2.99c to 3.09¢ 7 176to8 26 a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
Wire nails, base....... .. 2.66c to 2.85¢ 7 00to7 100 ( ee 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. 3 473-1 03 =e a ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
British ferromanganese $80.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty- paid. **Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 75 per cent over paper sterling. 


June 5, 1939 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 





Corrected to Friday night. Grosstons delivered to consumers,except where otherwise stated:+indicates brokers prices 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 Pittsburgh . 15.50-16.00 Fastern Pa 20.50-21.00 
Birmingham, No. 1. ° +12.00 Detroit ........... 4.25- 4.75 St. Louis .......... 13.00-13.50 St. Louis, 1%-3%” . 15.50-16.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.75-14.00 Eastern Pa. ..... eS a 16.00 caR WHEELS 
New Eng. del. No. 1 14.00 Los Angeles ....... 4.50- 5.00 

f J 2. R. 13.50-14.00 New York +3.50- 4.00 FROGS, SWITCHES Birmingham ...... +13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1, R. R. 13.5 . Ne or : aelen teh teen +10.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 . 13.00-13.50 Pittsburgh ........ 8.00- 8.50 Chicago ........... 12.50-13.00 Buffalo asana SP 16 00-16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 12:00-23.50 Bt. MOUs 2. cs ecnes 3.50- 4.00 St. Louis, cut ..... 13.00-13.50 Ketycigtens Capes gp 13.00 13.50 
Chicago, No, 1..... 12.50-13.00 Toronto, dealers.... 4.25- 4.75 Chicago, iron ...... .00-13. 
Chicago, auto, no Valleys ............ 9.00- 9.50 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Chicago, rolled steel 14.25-14.75 

alloy ; ; 11.25-11.75 Ohana ae 13.50-14.00 Cincin., iron, deal... 12.00-12.50 
Chi ‘ago, No. 2 auto 10.50-11.00 SHOVELING TURNINGS Eastern Pa., iron... 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 1050-11,00 Buffalo ............ 7.25- 7.75 pypE AND FLUES Eastern Pa., steel.. 17.00-17.50 
‘leveland, No. 1.... 13.75-14.25 Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 oni Pittsburgh, iron.... 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1.. 13.75-14.25 50- 8.00 Chicago, het ......: 7.50- 8.00 itts gn, ‘ 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.50-18.00 Chicago .........-. oe. Sos Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 Pittsburgh, steel... 17.00-17.50 
Detroit. No. 1 9.00- 9.50 eagle Se Mbtsh pba ithe St. Louis, iron .... 14.00-14.50 
roe ty , s., alloy-free.... 9.50-10. ; ; e 
Detroit, No. 2 ... 8.50- 9.00 : RAILROAD GRATE BARS St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 1 15.09-15.50 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Buffalo as _- _ NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 2.50-13. For Blast Furnace Use cago, net ....... “ae Birmingham .... ..+¢13.00-13.50 
Federal, Til. vies 21.50-12.00 Boston district 2.00 Cincinnati, dealers... 5.75- 6.25 Se aahina’ tie: 1 mach.. +11.00-11.50 
Granite City, R. R. 11.50-12.00 puffalo ............ 6.75- 7.25 Eastern Pa. ....... 12.50 N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-12.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 10.50-11.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 2.75- 3.25 New York ........ +8.50- 9.00 N’ Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
oe nae - 1 ee pt Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 St. Louis ......... 8.00- 8.50 Buftalo, cupola .... 13.00-13.50 
os Angeles, No, 2 2.00-13. Eastern Pa. ....... 6.50- 7.00 Buffalo, mach. . 14.00-14.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 12.00-12.50 Detroit ....... 4.75- 5.25 RAILROAD WROUGHT Chicago, agri. net.. 9.50-10.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 15.50-16.00 New York ........ 42.50- 3.00 Birmingham ...... 11.00-11.50 _ Chicago, auto net.. 12.00-12.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 14.00-14.50 pittsburgh . 6.50- 7.00 Boston district +9.50-10.00 Chicago, railroad net 10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 12.50-13.00 ‘Toronto, dealers.... 3.50- 4.00 Eastern Pa., No, 1.. 16.00-16.50 Chicago, mach. net.. 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, R. R...... 12.00-12.50 St. Louis, No.1 .... 9.75-10.25  Gincin., mach. deal. 11.50-12.00 
Louis, No. 2 aaae ohae meer ‘istrict pee St. Louis, No. 2 .... 11.50-12.00 Cleveland, mach.... 16.50-17.00 
ran Francisco, No. 1 13.00-13.5 oston stric +7. Detroit, cupola, net 12.50-13.00 
Seattle, No.1... 11.00-12.00 Buffalo ...... 9.50-10.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.00-16.50 
s Lak ’ p 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1. 925- 9.75 Chicago, elec. fur... 12.50-13.00 Boston district ..... 750° Pa.. mixed vard 13.50-14.00 
Valleys, No. 1 . 14.50-15.00 East. Pa., elec. fur.. 13.00-13.50 Buffalo ............ 11.00-11.50 Los Angeles, net... 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis cae esiene ss 9.00- 9.50 ge 11.00-11.50 Pittst h ‘ lk 15.00-15.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Toront 4.00- 4.25 Detroit 8.50- 9.00 ittsburgh, cupola.. 15. 5. 
Buffalo SROR-4R HD (Sere ttt tee ; = to ve es re 900 San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, factory.... 12.00-12.50 CAST IRON BORINGS OS Angeles ....... ems ien Seattle ..... ... 12.00-14.50 
wR a4 OR PISDUrgM ........ 12.50-13.00 I 1 200-1250 
Chicago, dealers 10.75-11.25 Birmingham +6.00- 6.50 St. Louis, cupola. 12.00-12.5 
Cincinnati dealers. . 10.00-10.50 Boston dist. chem. 4.50 FORGE SCRAP Ne aa age gia gralen Be 
Detroit _ 10.25-10.75 He eet PRESS the roe pi ete peon cede 16.50 Toronto, No.1, 2” 
4 . she CABO ..... -+-se . . cago, heavy .... 15.50-16.00 cate -_— " 
i ao 1900-15-20, Cincinnati, dealers... 2.75- 3.25 | staid mach. net....... 12.00-12.50 
~ £@., Old mat. AW-22. Cleveland ......... 7.50- 8.00 Y CAST 
Los Angeles 14.00-14.50 bse 52 Hee : HEAVY C 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 “er emntent | aa Bayo itt pete ale how pad Boston dist. break. . +9.50 
St. Louis Cee see +1850. 400 Pitts. billet. bicon Ss«NNeew England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Valleys 14.00-14.50 a beard ‘RN. 2.00 slab crops oe 18.00-18.50 Buffalo, break. .. 11.00-11.50 
nl AR ene oe Aor : pith: Se : ‘ Cleveland, break, net 12.50-13.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Toronto, dealers.... 3.75- 4.25 ;ow pHOos. PUNCHINGS Detroit, auto net... 12.50-13.00 
aut elO No: 2 «+ +--+ 11.00-11.50 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES a Rae 15.50-16.00 Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
-_ tier: etd 950-1000 Chicago .....-..--. 14.50-15.00 Chicago ........... 15.50-16.00 Eastern Pa. . 14.50-14.75 
po Angeles 34.00 ANGLE BARS—STEEL Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.50-18.00 Los Ang., auto, net. 13.50 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 Chicago 15.00-15.50 Pittsburgh ........ 17.00-17.50 New York, break. .+10.50-11.00 
' : Vth ein a ae. ; ; WORN Foca 2 Sasa 15.00 Pittsburgh, break... 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis beat ee Sie 13.00-13.50 ’ 
bn on ee 100se SPRINGS RAILS FOR ROLLING STOVE PLATE 
HEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Buffalo ... ..++.+ 15.50-16.00 Birmingham ...... +7.50- 8.00 
Chicago ..... 8.00- 8.50 Chicago, coil ....... 15.50-16.00 .,, : agai ured 0015.00 Boston district ..... #8.00- 8.25 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 Chicago, leaf ....... 14.50-15.00 mre am ...... pm ston ute on. ee ee 11.50-12.00 
oS See 7.00- 7.50 astern Pa. ....... 17.00-17.50 Chicago “"""'* 32'99-1750 Chicago, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 
tLos Angeles 3.75- 4.00 pj; ‘ = aa, cere 5° + 2S 8 8 8.9.0 we . . i o 
1ttsb (. ot YF = os e . 
St Paty a00-@s0 Fit burgh 17.00-1750 wew york ......... #14,00-14.50 “oan palgamaa a — 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 Oe EAU .++++++.- an Eastern Pa, ...... 17.U0-17.50 eae Pa Basa t ee 12150 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT ge 16.00-16.50 Ne Waite ‘ta ee +10.00 1050 
BUSHELING Birmingham ...... ¢12.00-12.50 os . - ; ‘ae ay a pe 
Buffalo, No. 1 . 11.,00-11.50 Buffalo ............ 16.50-17.00 STEEL CAR AXLES > ws _ vate a ; aon Bi 
Chicago, No, 1 ..... 11.25-11.75 Chicago (3 ft.)..... 15.50-16.00 Birmingham .......+15.00-16.00 Toronto dealers, net 8.00- 8.50 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 700- 7.50 Chicago (2 ft.)..... 16.00-16.50 Boston district ..... 414.50 MALLEABLE 
Cincinnati, No. 2 1 75- 2.25 Cincinnati, dealers.. 16.25-16.75 Chicago, net ...... 17.50-18.00 Birmingham, R. R.. .+10.50-11.00 
Cleveland, No, 2 7.50- 8.00 petroit ; . 16.00-16.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 20.50-21.00 New England del... 11.50-12.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 9.50-10.00 1,95 Angeles 15.00-15.50 St. Louis ......... 17.00-17.50 Ruffalo . aer 1350-14 00 
Valleys, new, No. 1.. 13.50- or Pitts., 3 ft. and less 17.00-17.50 Chicago, R. R. ..... 14.50-15.00 
SOTORSO, Sealers. «> Ste 426 et. Lowi, 9 ft. & lene 16.26-18.95 ieuckge. Gawt) roman 00-15.50 Cincin., agri., deal... 10.25-10.75 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 7 1 |... 4225-1275 Cleveland, rail . 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 
Birmingham +4.50- 5.00 Boston district - 13.50-14.00 Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 15.00-16.50 
Buffalo G00« G50 BO: visicces cers 15.50-16.00 SHAFTING Los Angeles ... 17.50-18.00 
Chicago jobcieh 6B0- T7060 CHICKBO «6460. 000%. 13.00-13.50 Boston district .715.25-15.50 Pittsburgh, rail .... 15.00-15.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 4.00- 4.50 Cleveland ......... 16.00-16.50 New York .415.50-16.0u St. Louis, R. R. .... 12.25-12.75 
Iron Ore Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos... 12.00 molybdenum con- 
Cents, watt, det. E. Pa. Swedish low phos... 12.00 tained, f.0.b. mill 0.75 
Foundry an asic Spanish No. Africa 
Lake Superior Ore P bee _ bis 9.00-9.25 "eaaie. 50 to 60% Manganese Ore 
op.-free Ss. RS ap wre atans 10.00-10.50 
Gross ton, 51% % 58-60% ......-.. nominal Tungsten. sh. ton. Prices not including duty, cents 


Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $5.25 
Mesabi nonbessemer..... 4.95 
High phosphorus 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer 5.10 
Old range nonbessemer 5.10 
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Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 


ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 
Oe Biles kaSe oss 12.00 


unit, duty pd. nom. 19.00-19.50 
N. F., fdy., 55%. . 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f.. . .$23.00-24.00 
Molybdenum ores 

sulphide, per Ib. 





per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 
| rae eae 29.00 

So. African, 50-52% 
Es ticks oda 29.00 
Indian, 49-50% . 27.00-28.00 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip | 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Pages 82, 83 


Pittsburgh—Production of _fiat- 
rolled steel is up further to slightly 
above 50 per cent for common and 
finished steel and 30 per cent for 
strip. Seasonal factors contribute 
to another small drop in galvanized 
operations to 54 per cent. Releases 
against recent bookings still are 
small but are increasing gradually. 
New business is quiet. Prices now 
are reported firm except in gal- 
vanized. 

Cleveland—Some_ sheet releases 
are appearing for new automobile 
model parts, and shipments to other 
consumers are heavier. Possibility 
of congested mill schedules next 
quarter depends on how much pres- 
sure producers exert on buyers to 
take out material ordered recently 
at price concessions. New business 
in sheets and strip is light. 

Boston—Sheet orders are small. 
Protected by moderate coverage 
several weeks ago, most large con- 
sumers are buying little. Jobbers 
in some instances are pressing for 
shipment of several grades. Small 
tank demand is slower. Sheet prices 
appear steadier at new levels but 
are not subject to much test. 

New York—Shipping releases on 
strip tonnage booked at recent low 
prices are heavier, mills in most in- 
stances striving to clear this volume 
as soon as possible. Such business 
in the East was smaller than in the 
Mid-West. Buying is light and some 
scattered shading under current 
quotations is noted. 

Sheet consumption is fair but 
declining, with makers of household 
equipment probably most active. Ap- 
ril sales of domestic refrigerators 
were 20 per cent lighter than a year 
ago, with the four-month total 37 
per cent ahead of last year. 


Philadelp hi a—Specifications 
against recent bookings are heavier 
than expected and some smaller 
consumers apparently will have 
taken out most of their low-price 
tonnage by the end of June. Prices 
still are being scrutinized closely 
but it is believed new levels are 
maintained fairly well. In effect, 
however, functional allowances still 
are being made to jobbers on gal- 
vanized. 

Buffalo — Sheet and strip pro- 
duction is slightly heavier as a re- 
sult of releases against old orders. 
New buying is light, being mostly 
of a miscellaneous nature. Auto- 
motive shipments continue restrict- 
ed. 

Cincinnati—Automotive specifica- 
tions fail to reflect recent heavy 
buying, but makers of household 
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All of us have frequently 
heard of the unchanging 
ruggedness of the “Old 
Man of the 
The sight of his face is im- 


pressive but 


Mountain.” 


Do you realize that many 
industrial plants today seem 
to be emulating the “Great 
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Stone Face”? They have 


remained practically un- 
changed for years and have 
no particular intention of 
doing otherwise in the im- 
mediate future. As might be 
expected, they are continu- 
ally wondering why profits 
cease any longer to make 


their appearance. 


In other words, stability is 
carried much too far when 


it is applied to the machine 
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tools in use in many plants. 
Design changes have been 
so rapid that the manufac- 
turer who expects to survive 
cannot afford to use yester- 


day’s equipment. 


For example, a_ large 
printing press manufacturer 
has just reported that a re- 
cently purchased Landis 
grinder will pay for itself in 
one year on the basis of full 
time operation. This organ- 
ization is a very successful 
one. Do you think it would 
be equally so if its equip- 
ment were kept as un- 


changed as the “Old Man 


of the Mountain”? 295 
- 
LANDIS TOOL CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA, 


LANIJI5 





equipment and miscellaneous con- 
sumers are taking steady _ ship- 
ments. New business is light, in- 


fluenced by previous coverage and 
by the holiday. 


St. Louis Sheet and strip buy- 
ing is slow following recent heavy 
coverage. Galvanized roofing is 
more active than some other grades, 


but enameling stock is slower in 

both new orders and shipments. 

T. Hill organization has 
the Pacific 

Co., Slauson 


The C. 
been incorporated as 
Railway Equipment 


and Eastern avenues, Los Angeles. 





PRECISION to less than 
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Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 82 


Cleveland Plate business has 
been steady lately, May bookings 
comparing favorably with April. A 
large part of the demand has been 
in light gages for miscellaneous 
uses, with some tonnage being for 
structural and ship repair work. 
The local shops of the New York 
Central plans to reopen later this 
month. 

Chicago-—Some railroad plate de- 


@ Horsburgh & Scott Worms are ground within an accuracy 


of .OOL”’ in lead, indexing and contour.. 


. a precision in 


manufacturing that insures higher efficiency, longer life and 


quieter operation. To obtain these exceedingly close limits, 


this company developed its own exclusive grinding machines. 


These machines plus precision inspection fixtures are your 


guarantee of the finest worms and gears possible. 


A 448 page catalog is yours without obligation. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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mand for equipment repairs is ap- 


pearing, while bridge and tank 
work is lending considerable sup- 
port to the market. A recent pipe 
line project booked by a local inter- 
est will require nearly 1000 tons of 
plates. 

Boston Plate buying is light. 
Prices are somewhat steadier but 
shading has not entirely disap- 
peared. This takes the form of 
waiving of some extras and indirect 
concessions rather than outright 
cutting. Shipyard releases are 
steady, contracts including 900 tons 
for a siphon, Chelsea Creek, Bos- 


ton. Fabricating shop demand is 
Slack. 
New York — Plates are fairly 


steady at 2.29c, delivered, but are 
receiving little test. In view of re- 
cent buying at price concessions, 
sellers look for quiet business dur- 
ing June. A possible exception is 
ship tonnage, in view of the placing 
by the navy of eight destroyers and 
eight submarines. These involve 
about 9500 tons of steel, mostly 
plates. Railroad specifications also 
may be heavier with the resumption 
of repair work at a number of shops 
that were closed during the coal 
mining suspension. Tank and boiler 
work is light. The maritime com- 
mission shortly will take bids on 12 
merchant ships, taking about 30,000 
tons of steel, largely plates. 


Philadelphia—Some skepticism is 
evidenced over probability of the 
2.10c base on plates continuing 
through third quarter in view of 
the 2.00c price on hot-rolled sheets, 
but mills point out improvements 
in sheet manufacturing methods 
justify the present’ differential. 
Meanwhile, plate business continues 
to be taken at the 2.10c, Claymont, 
base, including tonnage for ship- 
building, boiler and pressure vessel 
fabrication and warehouses. Plate 


inquiry for repairs to 105 Penn- 
sylvania railroad locomotives is 
awaited. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Some tank 
and miscellaneous construction has 
resulted in slightly improved out- 
look for plates. A large volume of 
this business is in prospect. Plates 
now are among the most active of 
the heavier items. 

Seattle The plate market is 
quiet, local shops having small mis- 
cellaneous contracts involving less 
than 100 tons each. No important 
tonnages are in prospect. Reclama- 
tion bureau, Denver, plans to call 
bids soon for No. 2 and No. 3 spill- 
ways, Roza diversion project, ton- 
nages unstated. 

San Francisco Little improve- 
ment is noted in demand for plates 
and only one project over 100 tons 
was reported placed. So far this 
year 16,655 tons have been placed, 
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compared with 14,131 tons for the 
same period a year ago. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


900 tons, steel siphon, Chelsea creek, Bos- 
ton, metropolitan district commission 
project, to Hetzel Steel Co. 


410 tons, 48-inch steel water pipe, New- 
ark, N. J., to National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

196 tons, standpipe, Warren, O., to War- 


ren City Tank & Boiler Co., Warren, O. 
150 tons, gas holder for Hercules Pow- 
der Co., San Francisco, to Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
100 tons, welded barge pontoons, Wash- 
ington, war department, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


228 tons, penstock, Elephant Butte power 
plant, Rio Grande project, N. Mex. 
specification 1217-D; bids opened. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh—Carbon and alloy bar 
orders are slightly heavier. Ship- 
ments generally are on spot orders 
and for fill-in needs. New business 
from automotive interests is re- 
ported fairly large but is not ex- 
pected to be shipped in large vol- 


ume for a number of weeks. Prices 
are steady. 
Cleveland—Bar business is well 


maintained, May bookings being a 
trifle ahead of April. Initial demand 
for new model automobile material 
is starting to appear from forgers. 
Requirements of farm equipment 
interests have improved moderately 
in recent weeks, operations of this 
group being aided by relatively 
small stocks of finished machines in 
certain sections. Bar demand from 
miscellaneous users is steady or up 


Slightly. 
Chicago—Merchant bar demand 
is substantially unchanged, with 


little fluctuation expected in the next 
few weeks. Large buyers are pur- 
chasing almost entirely for fill-in 
needs. Broad range of miscellane- 
ous interests are chiefly supporting 
present demand. Agricultural re- 
quirements are expected to taper 
gradually to a low point by the end 
of the month. 


Boston—Alloy steel bars are rela- 
tively more active than carbon 
stock, but both are far from brisk. 
Buying is spotty and generally in 
small lots. Consumption is down 
Slightly. Shipbuilding and chain- 
making requirements are main- 
tained, with some increase in alloy 
needs for the latter. Forging bars 
move slowly. 

New York — Alloy bar specifica- 
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tions from government shops and 
airplane builders continue outstand- 
ing. Better activity at railroad 
shops as yet has not influenced bar 
demand. Small buyers are receiv- 
ing the benefit of the lower base 
price, while the net increase of $1 
a ton to larger consumers, resulting 
from elimination of quantity dif- 
ferentials, does not go into effect 
until July 1. 

Buffalo—Bar production shows 
resistance to any tapering off as 
summer months approach. Build- 
ing requirements are giving the 
strongest support to operations, 





with some output being used to 
augment mill stocks. No large or 
ders have appeared yet from motor 
manufacturers. 

Philadelphia Warehouses are 
placing smali orders for bars but 
demand generally is none too active 
Forging quality material is moving 
fairly well, especially to shops with 
government orders. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Bar business, 
composed largely of demand for 
concrete reinforcing, is relatively 
satisfactory. An active business is 
developing from miscellaneous proj- 
ects. 





Chicago, III. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Production Costs 
Go Down 


When you do away with oils that drip and leak, 
requiring frequent re-application. 
sure dependable lubrication. Bearings run hot and 
waste power—costly breakdowns due to failure 

of worn parts raise maintenance costs. 
FLUID OIL stops such losses. Does not drip or 
leak, lubricates dependably and stays where put 
until entirely consumed. Outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 


Used regularly by leading steel plants. 
under actual working conditions proved NON- 


FLUID OIL saved money. 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Oils fail to in- 


NON- 


Tests 


VO CHARGE! 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


RECISTERED IN 





|Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month |Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month at Less Cost per Month 
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Pipe 


Pipe Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh—-A moderate recovery 
is looked for in pipe business this 
month, following a slight letdown 
in May. Better activity is an- 
ticipated in both oil country goods 
and standard pipe. Railroad loco- 
motive repairs have _ stimulated 
boiler tube demand, part of which 
will carry over into June. Mechani- 
cal tubing needs of the automotive 
industry are counted on to improve 





S HEPARD NILES multiple 
speed push button control pro- 
vides 5 selective speeds by one push 
button for each travel motion. Each 
button as it is pressed inward 
makes five electrical contacts, cor- 
responding to five independent 
speeds in each direction of travel. 

Push button master switch cases 
are of aluminum alloy and made 
slender enough to be grasped easily 
with the hand. An assembly of two 
or three master switches in tandem 
can be furnished for the control of 
2-moter and 3-motor cranes and 
hoists. An emergency stop switch 
is provided at the lower end of the 


assembly. 


a 
COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
CRANES & 
HOISTS 
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the next few weeks, May business 
having been scant. 
Cleveland—-Standard steel pipe 
bookings hold at the level of the 
past several weeks, the May total 
showing little change from April. 
Casing demand also was steady, with 
line pipe tonnage heavier. Cast pipe 
business declined, and the smaller 
volume of inquiries precludes any 
marked recovery this month. 
Boston Cast pipe buying con- 
tinues to hold up well, maintaining 
operations at the district foundry 
around five days per week. The 


bulk of early season laying require- 


MULTIPLE OR SINGLE SPEED 
for ELECTRIC CRANES 


AND HOISTS 


Shepard Niles multiple speed 
push button control for all 6 
travel motions applied to 


3-motor electric traveling crane, 


af 4 x Ha 08 » 





Shepard Niles LiftAbout equipped with 


single speed push button control. 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


SCHUYLER AVENUE...MONTOUR FALLS, N.Y. | 

















ments have been placed. Steel pipe 


demand has_ slackened while 
wrought pipe is slow. Prices on 
both the latter through re-sellers 
are generally maintained except in 
spots in Connecticut. 

New York—Cast pipe buying is 
confined mostly to small lots, and 
few large inquiries are active. Prices 
are slightly weaker, concessions of 
$2 a ton being noted. 

Birmingham, Ala. Scattered 
business in pipe continues to main- 
tain production at a relatively high 
mark. Some tonnage has material- 
ized from the west coast, inciuding 
775 tons divided between two pro- 
ducers, and Florida municipalities 


have taken a sizable lot in recent 
weeks. 
Seattle — Award of 1200 tons of 


cast iron pipe to French interests 
by Yakima, Wash., featured the 
market last week. For the same 
project, 125 tons of 16-inch went to 


H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J., valves to Rensselaer Valve 


Co., and hydrants to R. D. Wood 
& Co. N. Coluccio & Co., Seattle, 
is low for the Garfield street proj- 
ect, Seattle, calling for 700 tons of 
8 to 12 inch pipe, Rensselaer low 
for valves. 

San Francisco — Interest in cast 
iron pipe centers around bids just 
opened on 1750 tons for east bay 
municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif., and on 234 tons for Tucson, 
Ariz. No awards of size were re- 
ported placed but pending business 
exceeds 5400 tons. To date this year 
11,254 tons have been booked, com- 
pared with 13,842 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1938. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1200 tons, 8 to 12-inch, for Yakima, 
Wash., to French interests represented 
by Pacific Water Works Supply Co., 
Seattle. 

500 tons, North Beach airport, New York, 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., through procurement 
division, treasury department. 

160 tons, 6-inch for Spokane, Wash., to 
Pacific States Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 
125 tons, 16-inch, for Yakima, Wash., 
to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 

ton, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


234 tons, 2 to 8-inch, Tucson, Ariz.; bids 
opened. 

700 tons, Garfield street improvement, 
Seattle; N. Coluccio & Co., Seaftle, 


general contract. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 82 


Tin plate operations are steady at 
70 per cent. 


Specifications still are 
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being stepped up and are expected to 
reach a peak before the end of June. 
Packers’ demands are heavier than 
general line cans, although the lat- 
ter remain fairly active. Beer con- 
tainer specifications are brisk. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 83 


Inquiry by the Western Maryland 
for a maximum of 1110 freight cars 
on which bids will be opened June 
22 is the only bright spot in the 
market. The inquiry calls for 100 
to 500 each of box and hopper cars, 
100 gondolas and 10 flat cars. A 
Costa Rica railroad has placed 50 
box cars with Magor Car Corp., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Steel buying by carriers is con- 
fined to repair materials, which are 
being specified well. Rail backlogs 
have been worked down until the 
end of the program is seen, with no 
further tonnage in sight. 


Car Orders Placed 


Ferrocarril al Pacifico, Cotsa Rica, 50 box 
cars, to Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. 


Car Orders Pending 


Western Maryland, maximum of 1110 
freight cars, 50-ton capacity; 100 to 
500 each box and hoppers, 100 drop-end 
gondolas and 10 flat cars; bids June 22. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Ten motor coaches, for 
Houston Electric Co., Houston, Tex.; 
fifth repeat order to total of 40 
coaches. 


e 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 83 


Cleveland —- Wire business is 
steady, having shown only slight 
variation for several weeks. May 
bookings compared favorably with 
April’s with activity in merchant 
products somewhat better than ex- 
pected. A slower market is looked 
for this month. Automotive re- 
quirements continue relatively light. 

Chicago—Merchant wire demand 
is in fair volume but is expected to 
moderate this month. Distributors 
and building interests have  fur- 
nished a large share of total busi- 
ness. Automotive buying of manu- 
facturers’ wire has been only of a 
fill-in nature lately. 

Boston—Wire business is well di- 
versified, but volume hoids at the 
recent low rate. Manufacturers’ 
wire is in steadiest demand. Most 
orders call for prompt delivery, with 
mill backlogs small or absent en- 
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Wire prices are generally 
steady. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 83 


Bolt and nut prices generally are 
being reaffirmed for third quarter. 
However, one producer has  an- 
nounced for June only a 5 per cent 
reduction in quotations to the whole- 
sale hardware, jobbing and mill sup- 
ply trade. This deduction is in rec- 
ognition of certain irregularities in 
prices named to these distributors. 





Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh Private work is com- 
ing out in better volume than at 
any time the past two years. About 
half of new inquiries is private con- 
struction, with total volume large. 
Largest of the new inquiries in- 
volves 2200 tons for a library build- 
ing, Richmond, Va., for the state. 

Cleveland Largest award went 
to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, O., for the Erie avenue bridge 
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In the Farrel Roll Grind- 
er roll shape is auto- 
matically controlled. 
Straight, convex or con- 
cave contours are ground 
exactly symmetrical on 
both halves of the roll. 


information 


For full 
send for copy of Bulletin 
No. lil. 
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FARREL ROLL GRINDERS 


Permit Close Control of 
Roll Accuracy and Finish 











-FARREL-BIR 


New York @ Buffalo © Pittsburgh @ Akron ©@ Chicago @ Los Angeles 


Due to the automatic and semi-automatic 
features of the Farrel Heavy Duty Roll Grinder, 
roll accuracy and finish can be closely controlled 
to meet predetermined standards. Dependence 
on the operator’s skill to produce rolls of close ac- 


curacy and fine finish is reduced to the minimum. 


With Farrel Heavy Duty Roll Grinders, rolls of 
any material can be ground with extreme pre- 
cision, and any finish can be obtained which 
is possible to secure with wheels now available. 
These grinders do heavy roughing or fine finishing 
equally well. They will grind straight, convex 
or concaye contours to exact symmetry and 
accuracy, and produce a perfect surface free from 


marks of any kind. 


This close control of roll accuracy and finish 
makes possible the production of rolled metal 
strip and sheet with better quality surface and 
more accurate gauge. 

aaa ‘ ee 
MINGHAM COMPANY, Inc.. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 
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superstructure, Lorain, O. Bids are 
due June 15 on 1500 tons for the up- 
per West Third street bridge, over 
the Cuyahoga river, here. A num- 
ber of state bridge jobs bid May 26 
are to be readvertised. Prices re- 
main weak. 

Chicago Inquiries are lighter 
than a month ago, but recent awards 
and inquiries involving more than 
100 tons each show an upturn in 
number. Illinois state highway de- 
partment received bids last week on 
8 bridges involving 900 tons. 

Boston Although awards con- 
tinue light, miscellaneous inquiry is 





radial-thrust capacity in a simple and com- 
pact bearing assembly. These features permit 
many simplified, economical installations. 
Self-alignment automatically compensates 
for misalignment and shaft deflection; 


makes precise installation unnecessary. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


AVAILABLE IN A FULL RANGE OF 
SIZES: PILLOW BLOCKS - WELDED 

STEEL PILLOW BLOCKS - FLANGE 
UNITS - TAKE-UP UNITS - HANGER 
BOXES - CARTRIDGE UNITS - FLANGE 

CARTRIOGE UNITS » DUPLEX UNITS 
RADIAL THRUST ROLLER BEARINGS 





SHAFER S. 


Shafer CONCAVE rollers and convex races pro- 
vide inherent self-alignment and generous 
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Aligning 
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up slightly. Verm@gnt still has bridge 
needs aggregating 300 tons up for 
estimates, which together with scat- 
tered other spans in New England, 
approximate 550 tons. District fab- 
ricating shops are operating with 
small backlogs. 

Buffalo Principal interest is 
focused on several substantial pend- 
ing jobs. Topping the list is 4000 
tons for the new convention hall 
here on which foundation work is be- 
ing completed. An award is expect- 
ed soon on the Commodore Perry 
housing project involving more than 
1200 tons of reinforcing bars and 
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joists and 375 tons of structurals. 

New York — Inquiry is slightly 
heavier, notably for engineering 
projects, viaducts and bridges, a 
former in New York city taking 
close to 5000 tons. Bridges in New 
Jersey require about 1200 tons. 
Contracts are also improved mod- 
erately, but with few large ton- 
nages involved. Fabricated prices 
continue low. 

April fabricated structural steel 
bookings were the largest this year, 
according to reports to American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, 
amounting to 116,801 tons against 
95,065 in March and 91,158 tons in 
April, 1938. April shipments fell 
below March, totaling 114,212 tons 
compared with 125,259 in March and 
100,038 tons in April last year. In 
four months this year bookings were 
44.4 per cent of the average total 
bookings for the first four months 
of the years 1923-1925. 

Philadelphia —- Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., takes bids June 
59 on a warehouse requiring about 
1000 tons. Several smaller jobs are 
before the trade but total volume is 
disappointing. Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, was 
awarded 1560 tons for Portsmouth, 
N. H., navy yard, welded construc- 
tion. 

Seattle Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seattle, is low and will probably be 
awarded 1508 tons for the Ballard 
bridge, Seattle. 

San Francisco While awards 
were the largest in over six weeks, 
inquiries remain exceptionally quiet. 
Largest inquiry calls for 1700 tons 
of bearing piles for the United 
States Engineer office, Los Angeles, 
bids in. Awards aggregated 4598 
tons, bringing the total to date to 
59,920 tons compared with 46,554 
tons in 1938. 

St. Louis The American Bridge 
Co. booked 11,000 tons for a bridge 
over the Mississippi river, Green- 
ville, Miss., and 9000 tons went to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for a span, 
Natchez, Miss. Otherwise only small 
lettings were made, totaling under 
350 tons. 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June 3 ....:.. 48,113 
Week ended May 27 ...... 14,923 
Week ended May 20 ...... 11,337 
This week, 1988 .......... 10,657 
Weekly average, year, 1938 21,566 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 24,463 
Weekly average, April .... 24,531 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 337.562 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 513,726 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Shape Contracts Placed 


10,800 tons, bridge, Greenville, Miss., 
PWA docket 1273F, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

8800 tons, bridge over Mississippi river, 
Natchez, Miss., for city, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


6000 tons, viaduct, Belt parkway project, 
Brooklyn-Queens, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; through P. T. 
Cox Construction Co., New York. 





‘ 


2500 tons, Sacramento river and Doney 
creek bridge, Central Valley project, 
Calif., to Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 


2500 tons, superstructure, Erie avenue 
bridge, Lorain, O., to Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Co., Mt, Vernon, O. 


2500 tons, nurses’ home, Medical Center, 
Jersey City, N. J., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


2000 tons, addition to Tulane university 
stadium, New Orleans, to G. C. Doulout 
& Ewin Co., New Orleans. 


1560 tons, ship fitters’ shop, Portsmouth 
navy yard, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, welded construc- 
tion. 


1120 tons, addition, Erasmus Hall high 
school, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; 
through Tobias & Heller, New York, 
general contractors. 


; 725 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Staten Island railroad, Huguenot, Stat- 
en Island, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


629 tons, Dayton avenue bridge, United 
States engineer office, Los Angeles, to 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Works, 
St. Louis. 


560 tons, Madison Square Boys’ club, 312 
East Thirtieth street, New York, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York; 
A. L. Hartridge Co., New York, general 
contractor. 


560 tons, power house, Central Illinois 
Public Service Corp., Hutsonville, IIl., 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Il. 


555 tons, bridge 1806, Caddo parish, Lou- 
isiana, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 


500 tons, bridge, Mission street, Pitts- 
burgh, for city, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


300 tons, Chelsea Village development, 
Atlantic City, N. J., te Keystone Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Trenton, N. J.; through 
Anthony Miller, Trenton. 


490 tons, Harlem Boys’ club, West 134th 
street, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York; A. L. Hartridge 
Co., New York, general contractor. 


480 tons, galvanized towers and exten- 
sions, civil aero authority, Washing- 
ton, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


475 tons, high school, Middletown, N. Y.., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


435 tons, factory building, B. La Rosa 
Co., Danielson, Conn., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; Leo F. 
Caproni, New Haven, construction en- 
gineer. 


427 tons, Judson street viaduct, St. Paul, 
to Oaks Construction Co. 


300 tons, school, Eden, N. Y., to Ernst 
Iron Works Inc., Buffalo. 


250 tons, ten oil derricks, for Long 
Beach Oil Development Co., Long 
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Beach, Calif to unnamed interest. 


250 tons, highway bridge over Fox river, 
Eureka, Wis., to Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

240 tons, residence hall for women, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Me., to Lyons 
Iron Works, Manchester, N. H. 

235 tons, addition, U. S. Gypsum Co., 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh; 
Turner Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

229 tons, five bridges, Arapahoe county, 


220 tons, Mills bridge, Tillamook county, 
Oregon, to unnamed interest 

205 tons, bridge FAGM-487-B,_ Ellis 
county, Texas, to Virginia Bridge Co 
Roanoke, Va. 

205 tons, bridge FAGM 236, Portage, Wis., 
to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 

180 tons, Archer-Daniels, Midland build- 


ing, Decatur, Ill., to Mississippi Valles 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill 


175 tons, factory building, Kilian Mfg 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to Syracuse Engi- 


Colorado, to unnamed interest. 


neering Co., Syracuse, N, Y 


225 tons, industrial building, Bristol, Pa., 175 tons, Laurel Hill tunnel, Somerset, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Pa., Pennsylvania turnpike commis- 
through Frank V. Warren Inc., Bristol, sion, to Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
general contractor, land. 


FOR EVERY 
INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 


The Newport Rolling Mill 
Company facilities are de- 
voted solely to the manufac- 
ture of high quality iron and 
steel sheets, with every step 
in production under the di- 
rection of a single manage- 
ment group. Thus Newport 
users are assured of uniformly 
dependable quality sheets, 
each made to best serve its 
specific purpose. It is to your 
profitable advantage to be 
satisfied with nothing less than 
Newport quality and Newport 
superior service. 










Hot Rolled Sheets @ Cold Rolled 
Sheets @ Newport Electrical Sheets 
e GOHI Pure Iron-Copper Alloy 
Sheets @ Globe Brand Galvanized 
Steel Sheets @© GOHI Enameling 
Iron Sheets @© KCB Copper Steel 
Sheets @© Newport Long Terne 7 
Sheets © Newport Galvannealed and #@ 
DeLuxe Metal Sheets. 


Producers of High Grade Iron 
and Stee! Sheets Since 1891 


NEWPORT © 
KENTUCKY 





THE ANDREWS STEEL CO. 



































ANDREWS PRODUCTS in cabon and alloy steel: Blooms 
@ Re-rolling Billets © Slabs © Universal Mill Plates 


© Forging Billets 
© Sheet Bars. 
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165 tons, beam bridges, Gettysburg and Moline Power Implement Co., Minne- 
LaPlant, S. Dak., for U. S. depart- apolis. 
ment of interior, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

















































130 tons, building, McCrory Stores Corp., 
- ‘ Cumberland, Md., to Levinson Steel Co., 
153 tons, under-crossing, Sixth avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Seattle, to unnamed interest. 
: ae 105 tons, transfer table, Chicago, Mil- 
150 tons, state bridge 53.80, Casselton, waukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, to 
N. Dak., to Minneapolis-Moline Power Wilson Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 
Implement Co., Minneapolis. 
105 tons, transmission towers, Buchanan 


150 tons, residence, E. I. du Pont de dam, Lower Colorado river authority, 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., to to Muskogee Iron Works, Muskogee, 
jethlehem Fabricators Ine., Bethle- Okla. 
hem, Pa.; through Turner Construction 
Co., Philadelphia. Unstated tonnage, cell block addition 

and locking equipment, McNeil federal 

150 tons, power plant addition, Worthing- prison, Washington state, to unstated 
ton, Minn., for city, to Minneapolis- interest. 






(Ty sent 


To achieve and hold leader- 
ship for nearly a century in 
the manufacture of asingle 
product, requires constant 
progressiveness in manu- 
facturing methods and 
processes, in management 
policies and trade relations. 
R B & W has always pio- 
neered in developing faster and more accurate: machines for 
the production of bolts, nuts and rivets—led the way in 
developing new and better materials and finishes. It has 
set and achieved ever rising standards of strength, uni- 
formity and accuracy. Today, in three complete plants, 
modern machinery and equipment operated by skilled 
workers assure unfailing quality. 


Leadership has made EMPIRE Bolts, Nuts and Rivets the 
standards by which industrial fastenings are judged the 
world over. 


~ 
oe 
—._ 


BOLTS: Carriage - Machine - Lag « Plow « Stove + Elevator + Step + 
Tap - Wheel & Rim - Battery - U-Bolts - Tire - Automotive - 
Drilled - Faced +- Special Heat Treated - Etc. NUTS: Cold Punched - 
Semi-Finished - Hot Pressed - Case Hardened + Slotted + Castle - 
Machine Screw +» Marsden Lock - Low Sulphur - RIVETS: Standard - 
Tinners’ + Coopers’ - Culvert - Clevis and Hinge Pins - SCREWS: 
Cap +» Machine - Hanger + Sheet Metal + Phillips Recessed Head - 
WASHERS: Plate - Burrs - MATERIALS: Steels + Alloys - Non- 
ferrous Metals + Brass - Bronze « Everdur « Herculoy and others + 
RODS: Stove + Seat - Ladder - PLATED PARTS: Cadmium - 
Zinc «+ Chromium + Nickel - Hot Galvanized - Copper + Tin - 
SPECIAL UPSET & PUNCHED PRODUCTS 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO’ DETROIT’ PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER * SAN FRANCISCO : LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 


® 9110 








Shape Contracts Pending 


3210 tons, William Howard Taft high 
school, Bronx, N. Y.; Wilake Construc- 
tion Co., New York, low. 

2200 tons, library building, Richmond, 
Va., for state. 

1455 tons, Lewis river bridge, Clark and 
Cowlitz county, Washington; call for 
bids canceled. 

1047 tons, state bridges, Oswego, Ham- 
ilton and Allegheny counties, New 
York; bids June 21. 

1000 tons, warehouse, Wamkill Realty 
Co, Bronx, Nak. 

1000 tons, warehouse, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.; bids June 5. 

900 tons, highway bridges, state of Illi- 
nois; bids in. 

900 tons, new driveaway building, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

800 tons, state bridge over Elk river, 
Cecil county, Maryland. 

725 tons, five bridges, Chincoteague, Va., 
for state. 

500 tons, machine shop, Ohio Steel 
Foundry Co., Lima, O. 

500 tons, buildings, for International Har- 
vester Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

400 tons, public school No. 18, Buffalo; 
bids June 13. 


400 tons, store building additions, for B. 
Foreman Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

350 tons, civic auditorium, Great Falls, 
Mont.; G. C. Boesflug, Miles City, Mont., 
low on general contract, at $488,380. 

350 tons, bridge approach, Rankin, Pa., 
for Allegheny county, Pennsylvania. 

300 tons, freight car handling crane, 
Seatrain Lines Inc., Texas City, Tex. 

300 tons, state highway bridge, East 
Alton, Il. 

300 tons, state highway bridge, Galt, Ill. 

300 tons, gymnasium building, Nazareth 
academy, Rochester, N. Y. 

300 tons, piling, Cuyahoga river straight- 
ening project, Cont. 16, cut 3B; L. A. 
Wells Construction Co., Cleveland, low. 

300 tons, approaches to Twenty-third 
street viaduct over Union Pacific 
tracks, Denver; bids in. 

250 tons, engineering building, Bucknell 
university, Lewisburg, Pa. 

250 tons, state highway bridge, PWA 
1020-3-F, Weathersfield, Vt. 

240 tons, addition to store, Denton’s Inc., 
Springfield, O. 

236 tons, beam bridge, Anneta, Tex.; 
bids in. 

225 tons, power house, Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., Peoria, Il. 

200 tons, shore parkway, Kings and 
Queens counties, New York, for city 
of New York. 

200 tons, one 200-ton traveling gantry 
crane, water and power department, 
Los Angels; bids opened. 

200 tons, highway bridge near Milwau- 
kee; bids June 6. 

180 tons, state highway bridge, Toledo, O. 

175 tons, building, Wright fleld, Dayton, 
O.; bids June 7. 

170 tons, warehouse and garage, West- 
ern Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

165 tons, building, American Cyanamid 
Chemical Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

147 tons, bridge, Thompson, Conn.; bids 
June 12. 
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135 tons, extension to bridge 110.36, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Rochville, Pa. 
125 tons, state bridge 379.32, FAGH-264- 

B, Fassenden, N. Dak. 

125 tons, bridge 212 and 74, Missouri 
Pacific railroad, Independence, Kans., 
and Crane, Mo. 

120 tons, extension to sheet metal 4n- 
nealing building, Otis Steel Co., Cleve- 
land. 

120 tons, police barracks and garages, 
Canaan and Danielson, Conn., for state. 

120 tons, machine and storage buildings, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

120 tons, state highway bridge, Prince- 
ton, Ill. 

120 tons, state highway bridge, Chilli- 
cothe, Ill. 

115 tons, power plant facilities, Kings 
Park, N. Y., for state. 

115 tons, barn building, for W. C. Gates, 
Tyrone, Pa. 

100 tons, one 50-ton overhead traveling 
crane, specification 843, Grand Coulee 
dam, Wash.; Bedford Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Bedford, Ind., low at $12,700. 

Unstated tonnage, lift span bridge, Hood 
river, Oregon, for Washington Bridge 
Co., Olympia, Wash.; Gilpin Construc- 
tion Co., Portland, Oreg., general con- 
tractor, 

Unstated tonnage, shapes for Coulee pw- 
er plant, Washington state; bids in at 
Denver, June 2. 

Unstated tonnage, gantry and traveling 
cranes for Roza diversion dam and 
Coulee power plant; Schmitt Steel Co., 
Portland, and Bedford Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Bedford, Ind., low. 

Unstated tonnage, Ohio Injector Co., 
Wadsworth, O. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh — The price situation 
is unchanged, although there is pos- 
sibility that a firmer market in east- 
ern states will develop shortly. New 
inquiries are fairly active with pros- 
pects that awards will be maintained 
throughout the next 60 days at 
least. Most of the new work is 
on public jobs, with the vari- 
ous sections of the Pennsyl- 
vania turnpike between Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg holding the spot- 
light. 

Chicago — Volume of pending 
small jobs has decreased, but nu- 
merous larger projects are still 
hanging fire. Award is expected 
soon on 500 tons for a department 
of agriculture laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill. Two bridges for the board of 


local improvements, Chicago, in- 
volve 600 tons. 
New York — Buying is heavier, 


led by 1600 tons for an east side 
drive section here. Inquiries are 
coming out in better volume, with 
Connecticut closing June 12 on close 
to 400 tons for bridges and high- 
ways. Prices continue weak with 
larger tonnages bringing out sub- 
stantial concessions. 


Cleveland — Bids went in late 
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last week on the Luna park hous- 
ing project, involving 750 tons. A 
number of school jobs here have 
kept local fabricators fairly busy 
and additional work from this source 
is expected soon. Private work is 
light although some gains have 
been noted recently. No improve- 
ment in the price situation has de- 
veloped. 

Philadelphia Turner Construc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia, has been 
awarded the contract for Delaware 
hospital, Wilmington, Del., and will 
take bids June 15 on the bars re- 
quired, about 500 tons. Prices con- 

















e* 
Omergencv 


OLD drawn steel requirements 

cannot always be anticipated. 
Occasionally there are rush orders. 
Warehouse stocks of regular cold 
drawn steels in standard sizes and 
shapes are carried in all important 
manufacturing centers. Emergency 
service—rush order service—is ai 


your elbow—The Telephone. 


Moltrup Steel Products Co. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


(Pittsburgh District) 


New York « Chicago - Philadelphia - Cleveland +» Boston +» Houston + Detroit 
Erie » San Francisco « Atlanta - Norfolk + Seattle - Pittsburgh - Buffalo+ Dayton 


tinue decidedly weak despite report- 
ed efforts to stiffen the market. 

Seattle Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle, booked 1600 tons involved 
in the federal court house, Seattle, 
N. P. Severin Co., Chicago, general 
contractor. About 1000 tons are 
pending in various projects in this 
area, including several - small _ in- 
dustrial plant jobs. 

San Francisco Awards totaled 
1507 tons, bringing the aggregate 
for the year to 77,026 tons, compared 
with 41,534 tons for the same period 
last year. Gilmore Fabricators Inc. 
took 219 tons for an industrial build- 
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ing on Alcatraz Island and unnamed 
interests were awarded 200 tons for 
a mausoleum at Inglewood, Calif.. 
3arracks, mess hall and galley build- 
ings for the naval air base, Alameda, 
Calif., up for bids on June 14, will 
require 1505 tons. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1600 tons, East side drive, Fifty-fourth 
to Sixty-fourth street, New York, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
through Poirier & McLane Corp., New 
York. 


federal courthouse, to 
Seattle; N. P. Sev- 


1600 tons, Seattle 
Jethlehem Steel Co., 
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erin, Chicago, general contractor. 


700 tons, housing project, Newark, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 


through Fatzler Co., Newark. 

700 tons, administration group buildings, 
Washington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Chas. H. Tompkins, 
contractor. 

500 tons, Great Lakes Carbon Corp. plant, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 375 tons for 


Commodore housing project, Buffalo, 
listed under Reinforcing placed in May 
29 issue as awarded to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. were erroneously reported. 

375 tons, Kleinhans music hall, Buffalo, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo. 

300 tons, Triborough hospital, Queens, 
N. Y., to Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., 
New York; through Eureka Mfg. Co., 





Gl Maller IY Recovd / 


Fairbanks Platform 
Dial Scales 
with Printomatics 





PROTECT 
PROFITS 
IN STEEL 


Fairbanks platform dial scale with Printomatic used for weighing and printing weights in a steel plant. 


In mills, factories, warehouses— 
wherever avoidable weighing inac- 
curacies and needless wasted time 
reduce legitimate margins—it’s a mat- 
ter of record that Fairbanks platform 
dial scales with Printomatics protect 
profits in steel. For incoming or out- 
going shipments—or for production 
lines or interdepartment checking— 
the scale is loaded . . . a button is 
touched .. . and actual weight figures 
are a matter of record. 

Inadequate light, poor eyesight, 
guesswork need no longer take their 
toll of profits, for the Printomatic 
never makes mistakes. Accurate 
weights are printed on tickets or roll 
tape in single, duplicate, or triplicate 


FAIRBANKS 


WATE ySTEM iy 


WASHER RONER 


| MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMEN 


FAIRBANKS SCALES TORKERS 


BAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 


PN 
4, aN 


form. Hurried weighmen no longer 
squint and hope their eyes are not 
deceiving . . . for the moment the 
pointer comes to unwavering rest, 
the Printomatic is ready to tell the 
truth #7 print. 

The traditional accuracy of Fair- 
banks scales is your assurance that 
small margins will not fall prey to 
human errors. Find out how Fairbanks 
scales can make added savings and 
increased profits a matter of record 
in your plant. 

Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. 96, 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Branches and serv- 
ice stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


7568-SA40.73 


MORSE 


Cdl€s 





















New York. 


New 


Syndicate Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


275 tons, buildings, 


219 tons, industrial building, Alcatraz 
Island, San Francisco, to Gilmore Fab- 
ricators Inec., San Francisco. 

200 tons, housing development, blocks F 
and G, Syracuse, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; W. J. Burns 
Co., Syracuse, contractor. 


200 tons, mausoleum, Inglewood, Calif., 
to unnamed interest. 

191 tons, highway work, Grant, Linn and 
Jefferson county, Oregon, to unnamed 
interests. 

175 tons, bridge, route 77, Grundy county, 
Illinois, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

160 tons, bridge, Mazonia, Ill., to Calumet 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, addition to Bullock’s, West Los 
Angeles, to unnamed interest 

125 tons, Cross Island parkway project, 
Queens, N. Y., to Igoe Bros. Co., New 
York; through J. Leopold & Co., New 
York. 

125 tons, highway project and bridge, 
Warren couty, New Jersey, to Igoe 
Bros. Co., Newark, N. J.; through Korp 
& Korp, Camden, N. J. 


100 tons, Batelle Memorial institute, Co- 
lumbus, O., to West Virginia Rail Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.: E. Elford & Son, 
contractor. 

100 tons, walnut packing plant, 
toga, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, five bridges, Arapahoe count, 
Colorado, to unnamed interest. 


Calis- 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1505 tons, barracks, mess hall and galley 
buildings, specification 8617, naval air 
base, Alameda, Calif.; bids again post- 
poned to June 14. 

1280 tons, highway projects, 
Orange and Suffolk 
York; bids June 21. 

850 tons, Great Salt 
Little Rock, Ark. 

720 tons, viaduct, Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. T. 
Cox Construction Co., New York, gen- 
eral contractor. 

700 tons, viaduct, Shore parkway, MS- 
39-9, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

693 tons, Western Regional laboratory, 
Albany, Calif.; bids opened. 

600 tons, laboratory building, U. S. de- 
partment of agriculture, New Orleans: 
H. A. Rife Construction Co., Dallas, 
Tex., low. 


Hamilton, 
counties, New 


Plains reservoir, 


500 tons, Delaware hospital, Wilmington, 











Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June 3 ....... 7,395 
Week ended May 27....... *10,485 
Week ended May 20 ..:... 10,949 
This week, 1938 .......... 1,705 
Weekly average, year, 1938 6,959 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 10,934 
Weekly average, April 9.494 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 125,321 
Total to date, 1939......... *229,629 


*Revised 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Del.: Turner Construction Co., Phila- 
delphia, general contractor; steel bids 
June 15. 

450 tons, laboratory building, U. S. de- 
partment of agriculture, Chicago, 
O’Neill Construction Co., Chicago, low. 

445 tons, Lewis river bridge, Clark and 
Cowlitz county, Washington; call for 
bids canceled. 

400 tons, highway and bridge projects, 
Connecticut; bids June 12. 

400 tons, river intake, Owensboro, 
Ky.; Foundation Co., New York, low. 

380 tons, sewage plant, Marion, Ind. 

383 tons, sections 2B and 3Al1, Arona 
borough and Hempfield township, 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania 
turnpike commission. 

367 tons, four bridges in Los Angeles 
county, California, for state; bids June 
15. 

350 tons, extension of steam distribution 
system, Washington, 

350 tons, housing project, Elizabeth, N. 
J.; Millimet Construction Co., New 
York, general contractor. 

346 tons, under-pass, Phoenix, Ariz.; gen- 
eral contract to Lee Moor Contracting 
Co., El Paso, Texas, at $178,891. 

265 tons, including 60 tons mesh, 15 piers 
and two abutments, approaches, Pas- 
saic river bridge, route 35, section 30-B, 
Kearny-Newark, N. J.; bids June 16; 
E. Donald Sterner, state highway com- 
missioner, Trenton. 

264 tons, section 5A, Donegal borough, 
Donegal and Mt. Pleasant townships, 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
turnpike. 

230 tons, contracts SC-39-21, circumfer- 
ential highway, New York; bids June 5. 

210 tons, highway, West Greenwich- 
Exeter, R. I.; bids June 5, Providence, 
R. 1. 

200 tons, Students’ Union building, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; English 
Bros., Champaign, Il. 

200 tons, paving, Shore and southern 
Construction Co., New York, general 
parkways, Queens, N. Y.; Garafano 
contractor. 

200 tons, highway project D, Epping, 
N. H.; Lane Construction Co., Meriden, 
Conn., general contractor. 

200 tons, state library, Richmond Va. 

200 tons, bridge over Elk river, Elkton, 
Md. 

200 tons, Shore and Southern parkway, 
MSO-39-5, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

190 tons, bridge, Chincoteague island, 
Virginia. 

175 tons, sections 5 and 6, Donegal and 
Cook townships, Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, turnpike. 

150 tons, sanatorium, Shonghum, N. J. 

150 tons, public school No, 18, Buffalo; 
bids June 13. 

150 tons, highway project and _ bridge, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

135 tons, Plum Beach channel bridge, 
New York; bids June 5. 

130 tons, building, The Best Foods Inc., 
San Francisco; bids opened. 

Unstated tonnage, Montana state bridge 
projects, St. Regis river and Glacier 
county, San Orino, Portland, Oreg., 
and Staunton Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
general contractors. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 84 


New York—Books for third quar- 
ter business in ferromanganese and 
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spiegeleisen are not expected to be 
opened much before the middle of 
June, but no revisions in prices are 
looked for. Ferromanganese_ ship- 
ments have tapered so far this 
month and the May total is thought 
likely to fall below April. Spiegel- 
eisen movement is steady. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 85 


London—(By Radio)—-Markets of 
Great Britain have been quiet during 


the Whitsuntide period but steel 
and ironworks continued practically 
full operation. Normal commercial 
demand is expanding and foundry 
pig iron shipments are improving. 
Two stacks have been relighted by 
Colvilles Ltd. and United Steel Co. 
Quota of semifinished Continental 
steel imports has been increased 
300,000 tons for the May to October 
period. 

The Continent reports quiet Whit- 
suntide trade. Underlying market 
conditions are good. Home and ex- 
port production is increasing and 
prices ere firm. 


Perkins Man Coolers create refreshing recirculation 
of air without chilling drafts. 

Perkins Man Coolers help to maintain production 
schedules in the hottest places. 

Perkins Man Coolers decrease labor turnover and 
help to make contented workers. 


PERKINS MAN COOLERS ARE MADE IN OSCILLATING 
AND STATIONARY TYPES, BOTH PORTABLE. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Engireers and* Manufacturers 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL | pig tron 








Wintersteen for President 


@ We meant to tell you before 
about the 63rd annual bull fight, 
ox roast and Wintersteen birth- 
day party held over in Lebanon, 
Pa., week before last. Railroad 
men and suppliers from all over 
the country gathered for this old- 
fashioned outdoor picnic in hon- 
or of John Wintersteen, president 
of the Cornwall & Lebanon rail- 
road, the 13-mile road (now 
owned by Bethlehem) which car- 
ries ore from the historic Corn- 
wall banks. We are told ore 
from these famous banks went 
into cannon used during the 
Civil war. With live bulls for 
playmates, we understand, P. J. 
Cristy, eastern sales manager. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., had 
quite a time as master of cere- 


monies, 


Copy Chasers Note 


@ Never, say the experts, should 
one use superlatives in one’s ad- 
vertising. The Smithville (Ohio) 
Inn Inc. thinks differently. Their 
timid copy reads: The largest, 
most famous and best chicken 
dinner house in America! And 


it 1S. 
Utopia Defined 


@ At the opening of the World 
Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress in New York a couple of 
weeks ago Alfred Reeves, gen 
eral manager, Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ association, whimsically 
referred to the remoteness of 
Utopia. Utopia, he said, will 
never come until the Ku Klux 
Klan meets the Knights of Co- 
lumbus at baseball on a Zion 
City diamond on a Sunday, with 
Father Divine as umpire and 
with the proceeds to go to the 
Jewish refugees abroad. 


Dentist Goes Awelding 


@ From the Welding Engineer- 
ing Co. up Milwaukee-way comes 
a copy of a letter they recently 
received from a dentist out in 
Kansas. “Your quotation inter- 
ests me. I fear you will be dis- 


couraged or displeased with my 
seeming vacillation and hesitancy, 
but I believe I should first get 
the sanction of the power com- 
pany. Up to the present my 
knowledge of welding is limited, 
though I have read the few treat- 
ises I can get hold of. But these 
simply spur me and intensify my 
cognizance of the meagerness of 
my knowledge of the principles 
and fundamentals of processes by 
which electricity accomplishes its 
purposes. Now, with the above, 
please tell me more details of 
your A. C. welder.” Roll over, 
Mr. Webster, you have sold an- 
other dictionary. 


Elephantiasis 
@G. J. Hawkey, Cleveland 


Duplex Machinery Co., gives 
us another mild _ ribbing 
on our elephant friend 
who graces the Materials Han- 
dling page each week. Says 
he: His eyes look like mine felt 
last night after a strenuous ses- 
ston of the A. S. T. E. at the 
German club. Furthermore, how 
did this elephant get the bad case 
of “housemaid’s knee” on his 
right front leg? So far as we 
can tell, Mr. Hawkey, the ol’ 
boy apparently used to do a 
specialty act with Ringling Broth- 
ers before we got him. The cli- 
max of the show was when he 
spun around 37 times on that 
right front knee, with the mahout 
on top spinning the opposite wav 
while the band played the To- 
reador from Carmen. 


"Way Back When 


@ Sreet, it would seem, has a 
lasting quality much like a rare 
perfume. Last week from Pitts- 
burgh came an urgent request 
for a copy of the May 25, ror 
issue, which incidentally we don’t 
recall very clearly since we were 
only three days into this strange 
and baffling world and did not 
yet know where to get authori- 
tative information on the steel 
and metalworking industry. 
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Pig Iron Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh—Shipments have _in- 
creased slightly. Foundry opera- 
tions are better in some directions, 
but gains are irregular. Some iron 
still is being shipped at prices pre- 
vailing before the $1 increase last 
year. 

Cleveland—Pig iron sellers are 
accepting business for third quar- 
ter delivery at current prices but 
have made no formal announce- 
ment to this effect. Interest in for- 
ward contracting is scant, some 
consumers still having iron due 
against old commitments. 

Chicago—May shipments’ were 
about 3 to 5 per cent below April, 
in line with early expectations. One 
interest, however, reported a _ sub- 
stantial increase because of special 
shipments. 

Boston—The Everett, Mass., fur- 
nace goes in blast this week. Pig 
iron buying has improved slightly, 
but with little gain in foundry melt. 

Cincinnati—Northern iron prices 
have been reaffirmed for third quar- 
ter and southern iron quotations 
also are expected to be continued. 

Philadelphia—May pig iron ship- 
ments were about 30 per cent ahead 
of April. Consumption is holding 
well. It is generally assumed prices 
will be continued into third quarter 
without formal announcements. 

Buffalo—May pig iron shipments 
were slightly ahead of April, with 
foundries ordering tonnage for only 
immediate needs. Lighting of an 
additional blast furnace by Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. gives the district 
seven active stacks out of 14. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 85 


Philadelphia Warehouses are 
continuing sheet prices at recent 
levels, explaining that the previous 
spread over mill figures was un- 
justifiably narrow. May business 
was about 10 per cent ahead of 
April, 20 per cent better than a year 
ago. 

Cleveland Sales have shown 
little effect from recent price reduc- 
tions, May business approximating 
that of April. June outlook is in- 
definite, but only small variations 
in demand are expected. 

St. Louis Sales tapered the end 
of May, wiping out gains scored over 
April earlier in the month. Outlook 
for June and July is somewhat un- 
favorable. Demand from rural areas 
is slow. 

Boston —- Improvement in ware- 
house volume which developed en- 
couragingly last month has carried 
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over into June. While orders are 
generally small, purchases are more 
numerous and well diversified. New 
prices on most standard items are 
well maintained. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Mill buying is quiet, 
but shipments reflect improvement 
in steelmaking. Prices are un- 
changed, with buyers offering fig- 
ures within the quoted range. Ex- 
pected closing down within the next 
30 days of a plant recently produc- 
ing synthetic scrap, coupled with 
the improved ingot rate, give a bet- 
ter outlook to summer months. 

Detroit—Scrap activity is at a low 
ebb. Small lists of automotive scrap 
up for bids last week brought un- 
changed prices. Cast grades are in 
best demand but also are relatively 
quiet. 

Philadelphia—Better demand for 
some lower-price scrap grades is 
attributed to relatively high prices 
that have developed on the usual 
heavy melting grades as a result of 
export business. 

Boston—More grades of scrap are 
moving into current export ship- 
ments, notably stove plate and No. 
2 cast, the former bringing $10.50, 
dock, and No. 2 cast around $12. 

New York—Domestic scrap buy- 
ing lags but movement against old 
export orders continues brisk. Prices 
generally are unchanged and un- 
tested. 

Cleveland With new railroad 
offerings of iron and steel scrap of 
small proportions, some ear-marked 
for export, the scrap market has 


strengthened materially, although 
continuing inactivity of the past 
few weeks. 

Chicago — No. 1 heavy melting 


steel generally is bringing dealers 
$13.25, although last significant mill 
purchases were at $13. Rumors of 
a $13.50 sale are without confirma- 


tion. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 86 


Cleveland — May shipments of 
Lake Superior iron ore totaled 3,- 
601,453 tons, an increase of 2,420,- 
750 tons or 205 per cent over the 
1,180,703 tons shipped a year ago, 
according to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. Shipments to June 
1 aggregated 3,658,251 tons, an in- 
crease of 154 per cent over the 1,- 
441,217 tons shipped in the same 
period in 1938. 
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—The Market Week— 
Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 100 


New York No definite trend 
was discernible in London metal 
markets last week with both sales 
and prices fluctuating in line with 
favorable and unfavorable develop- 
ments. 

Copper While electrolytic held 
unchanged here at 10.00c, Connecti- 
cut, the export market advanced 
to around 10.17*%c, c.i.f. European 
ports which forced refiners to raise 
their bids for copper and brass scrap 


HEAT-RAG ¥ 





’s-cent. The sales volume here, 
while under 20,000 tons, was the 
third heaviest for any month so far 
this year. 

Lead Active demand here and 
rising prices abroad strengthened 
the undertone of the domestic mar- 
ket. Actual consumption has shown 
gradual improvement recently. All 
first hands again quoted on the basis 
of 4.60c, East St. Louis. 

Zine Consumer buying interest 
tapered, reflecting in part the fur- 
ther decline in galvanized sheet out- 
put rate to 54 per cent. Prime 
western held at 4.50c, East St. Louis. 
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Paotkeat” Your Workers with 
MORTON’S SALT TABLETS 

























Heat-Fag and hot weather travel together. 
can’t stop the weather — but, you can protect your 
workers against Heat-Fag and stop the sag in the 
production line by placing Morton’s Salt Tablets at 
every drinking fountain. These handy little tablets 
represent the easiest and most convenient way to 
replace the vitally needed body salt that’s sweated 
out by hard work on hot days. 


MORTON’S SALT TABLETS 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds 


You 


ml 


Workers find them easy to take with a drink of 
water. They dissolve quickly. Only the purest and 
most highly refined salt is used. 


MORTON’S DISPENSER .. . Sanitary, 


Economical, Convenient 


Install Morton’s dispensers and salt tablets in your plant 
now. Get ready for the hot days ahead. Remember —a small 
investment now will protect the health and efficiency of your 
workers when Heat-Fag threatens your plant. Shipments will 
be made promptly — prepaid. 


Write for folder—‘‘Heat-Fag”’ 





MORTON SALT COMPANY ‘"'°*°° 
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USE 
MOORE RAPID 


FURNACES 


for 
MELTING 
REFINING 
SMELTING 


Alloy and Carbon Steels. 
Gray and Malleable Irons. 
Copper, Nickel and Alloys. 
Ferro-Alloys, Carbide. 
Special Products. 





Illustration shows a 500 
pound capacity 3 phase direct 
arc LECTROMELT furnace in- 
stalled in jobbing steel foundry. 


RAPID 
ECONOMICAL 
RUGGED 


BUILT IN STANDARD SIZES 


25 LBS. TO 50 TONS CAPACITY 


PITTSBURGH 
LECTROMELT 


FURNACE 
CORP. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


—— Copper —— _ 

Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 

del. del. Casting, New York 
May Conn Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
27 10.00 10.00 9.62% 49.00 48.62% 
29 = 10.00 10.00 9.62% 49.00 48.75 
30—Holiday 
31 10.00 10.00 9.62% 49.00 48.75 
June 

1 10.00 10.00 9.62% 49.00 48.62 4% 


2 10.00 10.00 9.62% 49.00 


MILL PRODUCTS 


48.62 % 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 10.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) .... 
Copper, hot rolled ........ 
Lead, cut to jobbers 
Zinc, 100 lb. base 

Tubes 
High yellow brass ........ 
Seamless copper 


High yellow brass 


Copper, hot rolled ...... ca 


Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ...... 


Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 


OLD METALS 


Rods 


Nom. Del. Buying Prices 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
ab tae .5.87 % -6.12% 


New York ..... 


RURNNED 5)? eg R2btRE oe Solas 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


New York, No. 1 ...... 
Cleveland, No. 1 


Construction 


New York 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y.- 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


6.00-6.25 


. 7.87 % 


Paper Corp. has plans underway 
erecting and equipping a two-story, 100 
x 100-foot addition to its plant. 

NEW YORK—General Tire Co. of New 
York has plans in progress for alter- 
ing its four-story warehouse and 


ping plant at cost of $100,000. 


& Jacobus, New York, architects. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp., Chicago, has awarded con- 
tract to Walter S. Johnson Building Co., 
Niagara Falls, for a carbon electrode 


plant estimated to cost 
$40,000. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Coyle, mayor, is making 
connection with proposed 
of a municipal power plant 
than $40,000. L. T. Klander, 
consulting engineer. 


New Jersey 


more 


-8.00 


<a:0 0's 2 ee 


-Union Bag & 


for 


ship- 
Francisco 


than 


Cees, ae. 
a survey in 
construction 
costing more 
Philadelphia, 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—Watson Elevator 
Co., New York, has awarded contract to 


Bonamno Construction Co. 


, North 


gen, N. Y., for a two-story, 100 x 


foot addition to its elevator factory. 


Pennsylvania 


Ber- 
250- 


BLOSSBURG, PA.—J. P. Ward Foundry 
Co. has awarded a contract for rebuild- 


ing its foundry at estimated 
$100,000 to G. Case, Troy 


May 22.) 


cost of 
, Pa. (Noted 


JERSEY SHORE, PA.—Standard Cable 





Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony’ Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 


. es} as se 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 12.00 35.00 


4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 12.00 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 12.00 35.00 


4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 12.00 35.00 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 12.00 35.00 


Chicago, No, 1 ......<.:.... TBt*=Tas 
RE Rn = alc cs ee SOO re ye OSE 7.50-7.75 
Composition Brass Borings 
NE noi os 0s Oe wasn 0 = Cube et 
Light Copper 
PE I ce ak cack a eel ge oe 6.37 % -6.62 % 
SSRN, Shs ko as Sacks 5 clergy s 0-5.0 lp 
oe ES ER ROP eee Eo arecee a 6.00-6.25 
Oe TM 6 oii os Ma ke cee) eee 
Light Brass 
PIRI RE, Vn ier aits,.b ol bee cele 3.50-3.75 
SIMI? op oK G aealerk + Nw dl ue on 3.87 % -4.12% 
Be ER os ee RAS ees owe pee 
Lead 
NOW. SOPR . 6 ives eer eee 
eT; re Trewerewee = Seg 
Eee ng A NER Reet 3.50-3.75 
St. Louis ... ee era eR 
Zine 
New York ... vb Sivicw ">. 0. 5 
EN ie te rua eet th g shat alg 2.00-2.25 
Bt; SOUS «aves crscisibe'n « «abana 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland .............5.75-6.00 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland.........7.75-8.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland ......... 13.75-14.00 
ROC; GMs, Ti TANS. ene. oe FOOT 


SECONDARY METALS 
Rrass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .10.25 
standard No. 12 aluminum... .12.00-12.25 


and Enterprise 


Corp., C. H. Mencer, representative, is 
awarding contracts for altering a former 
silk mill for manufacture of wire and 
other copper products. Cost estimated 
at more than $75,000 with equipment. 


Ohio 


DELPHOS, O.—Village, David Baringer, 
mayor, is considering proposal for an 
electric system. Citizens’ committee, Carl 
Smith, representative in charge. 


McGUFFEY, O.—Village, Lacy Kiss- 
ling, clerk, will hold a special election 
on proposal to issue $14,000 bonds to 
finance waterworks system. Edison Ellis, 
Van Wert, O., consulting engineer. 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—City, Eugene 
Boyd, service director, has completed 
plans and will probably take bids dur- 
ing week of June 12 on contracts 8 9 
and 10 for sewers and pumping station 
Consulting engineers, H. P. Jones & Co., 
Toledo, O. (Noted May 1.) 


TROY, O.—Village, William Viebahn, 
assistant service director, takes bids due 
at noon, June 14, on additions to its 
generating equipment and overhead and 
underground distribution systems. Con- 
sulting engineers, Froehlich & Emery, 
Toledo, O. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—King Seeley 
Corp. proposes to construct a five-story, 
60 x 120-foot addition to its plant at 
cost of more than $160,000. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—American Forging 
& Socket Co. plans to construct at cost 
of $100,000 a 120 x 340-foot, one-story 
addition to its plant for producing au- 
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tomobile hardware. Will 


Heenan, Pontiac, architect. 
Illinois 


WINCHESTER, ILL.—TIllinois Rural 
Electric Co., H. G. Bryan, project super- 
intendent, has been allotted a $100,000 
REA loan for additional rural electric 
power transmission lines in eight coun- 
ties. A. Y. Taylor & Co., Clayton, Mo., 
consulting engineers. 


Alabama 


DOUBLE SPRINGS, ALA.—City asks 
bids until June 8 on water distributing 
system, including valves, hydrants, etc., 
and costing $23,000. J. W. Goodwin En- 
gineering Co., Birmingham, Ala., con- 
sulting engineer. 


DOUBLE SPRINGS, ALA.—Court of 
county commissioners receives bids June 
8 on contract 3 for a waterworks sys- 
tem. Involves distributing system, ele- 
vated storage tank and iron removal 
tank; estimated cost, $23,000. J. W. Good- 
win Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
consulting engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of yards and docks, plans to build 
a power house costing $50000 at the 
naval destroyer base in San Diego. 


Florida 


GRACEVILLE, FLA.—West Florida co- 
operative, Claude Smith, superintendent, 
has $194,000 REA allotment and will con- 
struct 105 miles of rural electric power 
transmission lines in four counties. 


Mississippi 


LUCEDALE, MISS. — Singing River 
Electric Power association, Ben Deshaze, 
president, has been allotted $213,000 by 
REA, plans to erect 290 miles rural power 
lines in three counties. 


MERIDIAN, MISS.—City votes June 6 
on proposal to issue $200,000 bonds to 
finance improvements to its waterworks, 
including new reservoir. 


North Carolina 


SHALLOTTE, N. C.—Brunswick Mu- 
tual Electric Corp. has received an REA 
allotment of $171,000 for 211 miles of 
rural electric power lines in two coun- 
ties. 


Tennessee 


CARTHAGE, TENN.—Upper Cumbver- 
land Electric Membership Corp. has been 
allotted $485,000 by REA for 381 miles 
of rural transmission lines in four 
counties. 

DECATUR, TENN. — Maigs County 
Electric Membership Corp. has been al- 
lotted a $487,000 REA loan to finance 
324 miles of rural electric power trans- 
mission lines in six counties. 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.—Middle Ten- 
nessee Electric Membership Corp. has re- 
ceived $680,000 allocation from REA for 
building 525 miles of rural electric lines 
in four counties. 

SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—Duck River 
Electric Membership Corp. has a §$1,- 
161,000 REA allotment for 590 miles of 
rural power lines serving 4488 con- 
sumers in six counties. 


Louisiana 
GOOSPORT, LA.—Wackman Welded 
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install ma- 
chinery and power equipment. C. J. 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


Wire Co., St. Louis, has plans for a able include $180,135 PWA allotment 
plant for manufacturing fabricated steel and $220,000 city bonds 
products. Cost estimated at $100,000. 

ee te Oklahoma 
Virginia 

aM Sr ; ; SAYRE, OKLA.—Northfork Electric 

BLACKSTONE, VA.—Southside Elec- Co-operative Inc., E. M. Wade, president 
tric co-operative, C. S. Hooper Jr., super- is receiving bids for 156 miles of rural 
intendent, will build approximately 401 electric lines in Beckham county and 275 
miles of rural power lines in ten coun- miles in Rogers Mills county. Total cost 
ties at cost of more than $1,000,000. estimated at $145,000 
Missouri Texas 

SPRINGFIELD, MO.—City receives bids HOUSTON, TEX.—Hake Tool Co. is 
June 6 for constructing a filter at north- erecting a one-story factory building 
west sewage disposal plant. Funds avail- which will be leased after completion 
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NO WELDED PARTS 
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by Globe Oil Tool Co., Oklahoma City, 


Okla 

SAN AUGUSTINE, TEX.—Deep East 
Texas Electric co-operative soon takes 
bids on 181 miles of rural power lines 
in seven counties at cost of $157,000. 
W. G. Morrison, Waco, Tex., engineer. 


Kansas 


BELLEVILLE, KANS.—REA has al- 
lotted $313,000 to the N.C.K.R.E. associa- 
tion, Guy Ward, representative, to fi- 
nance 355 miles rural electric lines in 
two counties. Paulette & Wilson, Salina, 


Kans., consultants 


EL DORADO, KANS.—Butler Rural 


Weigh it accurate- 
ly en route. 
Avoid costly de- 
lays and extra 


handling. Use 
KRON Crane 


Scales. 


"n"R ROPE! © 


BRIQGEPORT CONN 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


Electric co-operative, A. H. Gish, presi- 
dent, has been allotted $132,000 by REA 
for 138 miles of rural power lines serv- 
ing 312 consumers in two counties. 


PLEVNA, KANS.—Arkansas_ Valley 
Electric co-operative, George Griffin, 
president, has received $251,000 from 


REA to finance some 300 miles of rural 
transmission lines in three counties. 
SENECA, KANS.—REA has _ allotted 
$350,000 to Marshall-Nemeha Rural Elec- 
tric service, A. J. Wempe, president, to 
finance 375 miles rural electric power 
transmitting lines in two counties. Paul- 
ette & Wilson, Salina, Kans., consultants. 


North Dakota 


KINDRED, N. DAK.—Cass County 
Electric co-operative, E. J. Morton, sec- 
retary, has been allotted an additional 
$183,000 by REA to finance 212 miles 
of rural power transmission lines in 
four counties. M. S. Hyland, Fargo, N. 
Dak., consulting engineer. 


lowa 


EDGEWOOD, IOWA—City, L. L. Shaf- 
fer, clerk, is considering construction of 
a municipal power and light plant to 
cost more than $15,000 with equipment. 


NEW. HAMPTON, IOWA—City, Alva 
Griffith, clerk, is studying proposal to 
construct a municipal power plant cost- 
ing $200,000. Project involves 750-kilo- 
watt diesel engine with appurtenances, 
cooling tower, fuel oil tanks, switch- 
board panel. Ralph D. Thomas & As- 
sociates, Minneapolis, consulting engi- 
neers. 

PRESTON, IOWA—City has voted to 
build a municipal power and light plant 


at cost not to exceed $45,000. (Noted 
May 15.) 
SIBLEY, IOWA—REA has _ allotted 


$181,000 loan to Osceola Electric co- 
operative, Henry Consoer, president, to 
finance rural transmission lines in the 
county totaling 197 miles. 


WATERLOO, IOWA—City, Ralph Slip- 
py, mayor, has completed plans and will 
soon accept bids for two sewage dis- 
posal plants estimated to cost together 


about $750,000. C. T. Wilson, city en- 
gineer. 
Idaho 

ASHTON, IDAHO—Fall River Rural 


Electric co-operative takes bids to 10 
a.m., June 8, on 73 miles of rural power 
lines. Walter Flora, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
consulting engineer. Certified check 5 per 
cent to accompany bid. 


Pacific Coast 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—A. Lietz Mfg 
Co., maker of engineering, drafting and 
marine instruments, plans to start con- 
struction immediately of a new plant. 
First unit to comprise 10,000 square feet. 
A. Leitz Jr., president, San Francisco. 


LOS ANGELES —Clarkiron Co., E. 
Reynolds, president, is drawing prelimi- 
nary plans for a projected iron ore ex- 
traction plant costing $750,000. W. Gor- 
don Clark, Los Angeles, engineer. 


PASADENA, CALIF.—City proposes to 
install at cost of about $25,000 a new 
blower to operate aération tanks at its 
sewage disposal plant. H. W. Hincks, 
city engineer. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—Arrow- 
head Springs Hotel Co. will take bids 
this month on a sewage disposal plant, 
with Imhoff tank, trickling filter, sec- 


ondary tank and sand filter, costing 
$25,000. Currie Engineering Co., San 
Bernardino, engineer. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Tri-State Con- 
struction Co. has been awarded con- 
tract to erect at cost of $53,247 several 
shop buildings at Boise, Idaho, for 
United States forestry service. 


Canada 


SUMMERLAND, B. C.— Municipality 
takes bids until Aug. 1 on a waterworks 
system costing $145,000. D. Dickinson, 
Summerland, consultant. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Department of pub- 
lic works has drawn up plans and voted 
$100,000 for a power house, pump house 
and machine shop at Lorne drydock. 























Our AIM is to render 
A little more 


service. 
complete ...more_ hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 
Manager 
Every Room Outside 
with Private Bath 


Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 
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READER 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
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comments 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Pendulum Swings Back 


To the Editor: 
As a fairly close and much inter- 


ested observer of trends in labor 


matters I am pleased at the evident 
reversed swing of the pendulum to 
a more normal position in the at- 
titude of laws and government. For 
some years past radical labor ideas 
have been in the ascendency, to 
the great detriment of employers 
and of a large portion of workers. 
Free rein has been given for or- 
ganizations to coerce workers by 
every means to join organizations 
which, in their administration, have 
been practically rackets, living olf 
the dues coliected from members 
recruited by force. Picketing to col- 
lect dues is proof of this statement. 

Within the past few months the 
return to sanity has been apparent. 
Several states have passed laws 
making many of the tormer prac- 
tices illegal. The sit-down strike 
has been outlawed in spite of its 
former support by government of- 
ficials, at .east by their inaction. 

A movement is on the way to 
revise the Wagner act to allow em- 
ployers equal rights with labor or- 
ganizations. This will give workers 
some semblance of treedom in 
choosing agents for coilective bar- 
gaining. 

The change in sentiment is an in- 
evitable result of the high-handed 
procedure of the past few years, 
during which time certain organiza- 
tions have ridden roughshod over 
constitutional rights. The tendency 
to correct these conditions seems to 
be gaining force. 

Labor as a whole will be the 
gainer from the change in senti- 
ment. Workers will be freed from 
the illegal domination of organizers 
actuated by lust of political power 
and desire for funds arising from 
union dues. Better relations be- 
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tween employer and employe will 
result. 

The change in sentiment augurs 
a better appreciation by the public 
of the labor situation, an _ under- 
standing of the results of coercion 
and the rights of the worker to be 
employed without permission of an 
outside agency. 

CHARLES H. DAVIS 
Philadelphia 


Steel Always Modern 


To the Editor: 

Modernization of plant by the 
steel industry is reflected in the re- 
port of the American Iron and Steel! 
institute (STEEL, June 5, p. 80), giv- 
ing statistics of plants abandoned 
or dismantled since 1926 and new 
plants built to keep pace with de- 
mand. 

Much comment has been made in 
recent months as to lack of ability 
of many branches of the metal- 
working industry to keep plant 
equipment up to the level of ef- 
ficiency. A high percentage of ma- 
chinery is said to be outmoded and 
inefficient in comparison with mod- 
ern devices. 

In the production of steel this is 
not so, as the institute report shows. 
Every effort has been made to in- 
corporate the most efficient proc- 
esses, and obsolete plants have been 
replaced by rolling mills and other 
equipment to give the best possible 
product. This has been necessary, 
to provide products suited to mod- 
ern manufacturing methods. 

An interesting sidelight is found 
in the statement that the more ef- 
ficient mills require more workers 
than their predecessors. The ex- 
planation of this probably is the 
higher quality of products, requir- 
ing more processing. 

Steel executives have shown 
much foresight in adopting ad- 
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vanced methods, not hesitating to 
abandon old equipment when newer 
plants offer better steel at lower 
cost, providing material for manu- 
facturing better products. 


FABRICATOR 
New York 


Old Hands Have Value 


To the Editor: 

Good _ understanding between 
workers and employers must exist 
in a great many institutions in 
Cleveland when 700 workers have 
been employed 40 years or more in 
the same place (STEEL, June 5, p. 
21). No better evidence is needed. 
And the one worker with 61 years 
for the same employer really sets 
some kind of a record. In an ad- 
joining column is recounted presen- 
tation of a plaque to a Revere Cop- 
per & Brass employe of 50 years. 

These must be good employers 
and these workmen must have been 
efficient to continue the mutual re- 
lation so many years. Another 
thought comes up in this connec- 
tion, that men are not being dis- 
charged at 40 or 50 years on account 
of age. Instead they seem to be 
held for their experience and they 
are valued in proportion to their 
service. 

These records have been made 
through the past decade when un- 
employment has been heavy and 
employers could have _ replaced 
these employes by younger men, 
perhaps at lower wages. Facts like 
these coming to public notice indi- 
cate a high level of employe rela- 
tionship and doubtless could be 
duplicated in every city in the land. 
These men are the backbone of any 
working force and industry is the 
stronger for their presence. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON 
Cleveland 



































































TO MEET INDUSTRY'S DEMANDS FOR ECONOMICAL 


HIGH ILLUMINATION LEVELS....ew COOPER HEWITT 











ONSUMING only 100 watts, 
C this lamp has an output of 

5,000 lumens—the great- 
est output of any lamp of equal 
wattage now on the market. It 
provides a cool blue-white light, 
blending well with daylight. De- 
tails are easily seen. It is psy- 
chologically cool and actually 
cool from a physical standpoint 
thus decreasing the air-condi- 
tioning load. » » » Industrial 
plants of every kind will find it 
the answer to better employee 
welfare and better production 
which inevitably follows when 
lighting levels are raised and en- 
gineered to produce non-fatigu- 
ing illumination. Write for a 




















“Better Than Daylight’ engineered with Cooper Hewitt ‘ ° 
Mercury Vapor Lamps—Cooper Hewitt Fluorescent Lamps copy of the new bulletin describ- 


ing Cooper Hewitt Fluorescent 
Lamps. General Electric Vapor 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | tome compony, 885 Adene 


Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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